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Remember My Name 
Not a through street 

by Ernest Larsen 
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Like his earlier sitting duck, WELCOME TO L.A., Alan Rudolph's new 
R E MEMBER MY NAME issues from Hollywood's sparsely feathered 
art-house wing under the aegis of producer Robert Altman. Unlike most 
arty movies, Hollywood or not, REMEMBER MY NAME does not 
succumb to introspection. Rudolph manages to glide his narrative to a 
coherent conclusion. Since coherence is not currently standard 
commercial practice REMEMBER MY NAME is memorable on this 
count alone, quite apart from the related fact that it is visually intelligent 
(as opposed, for instance, to the purely technoid wizardry displayed by 
most of its competitors). 

But to be honest this particular bird interests me more for other than 
purely formal reasons. It sustains the viewpoint of a particularly isolated 
and exploited woman character to examine concretely the isolation, be¬ 
numbed terror, and de-cultured blandness of U.S. life. This subject, 
while not without a lineage in U.S. films, is most often sentimentalized 
— whether into the suffocating condescensions of MARTY (1955) and 
COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA (1952) or into the glib cynicism of FUN 
WITH DICK AND JANE (1977). Rudolph lacks the nerve to make 
explicit connections between social and economic factors to explain the 
predicament of his characters. This is well-behaved art. Even so, 
especially in its details, his attempt to delineate the territory of U.S. 
alienation is rich enough to sustain attention. A somewhat 
Antonioniesque art-movie, REMEMBER MY NAME can only gradually 
let us know exactly what kind of story it's telling in the accumulation of 
those details. Keeping us guessing may not be the worst narrative 
strategy but neither does it make for apt paraphrase. 

Sun rising on a typical southern California highway. Emily (Geraldine 
Chaplin) in her rusted-out compact is tailing carpenter Neil Curry (Tony 
Perkins) on his way to work in his pickup. In the film's first dialogue at 
the construction site his foreman barks out, "You're fifteen minutes late, 
Curry," and Neil hurls back, "I had fifteen minutes of personal problems 




to settle." He's sipping coffee at the coffee-wagon when Emily's car 
barrels past, horn blaring. It's just the first skirmish in Emily's malicious 
campaign against him and his wife Barbara (Berry Berenson). Emily rips 
out their flowerbed, tampers with Barbara's car so that it will stall, 
phones anonymously, etc.. These scenes are shot so obliquely, without 
announcement or preparation, that a pervading atmosphere of menace 
slowly envelopes the couple's supposedly insulated world. 

Normally such harassment would play as opening moves in a revenge 
story. But Rudolph does two things to forestall this simple 
interpretation. First he deliberately withholds Emily's motivation. The 
tactic of withholding information about a character, aside from creating 
suspense, has the effect of generalizing the character's action and its 
results, since we are blocked from perceiving its cause. Not free to 
psychologize Emily, we are liberated to speculate on what she is doing. 
How would it feel if I dumped somebody's marigolds? Or alternatively 
(depending on my psychology) how would it feel if somebody wrenched 
a cable out of my Dodge Dart? Both questions, limited as they are, have 
some subversive qualities. 

They point to the vulnerability of an unprotected class, in this case the 
U.S. working class, whose faulty sense of stability is constructed from 
random bits of painfully accumulated property. Though Neil is 
economically working class and Barbara also works partime in an 
unspecified but clearly working-class job, they suffer a generalized U.S. 
loss of consciousness about what it might mean to be working class. 
Given this lack of class identity and resultant vulnerability, Emily's 
attacks completely unnerve Barbara and allow Tony Perkins as Neil 
ample room to exhibit his patented nervous look over his shoulder as 
life gains on him. Emily, apparently disturbed and certainly erratic, 
increasingly becomes mistress of their psychology. Her attacks continue, 
menacing but inexplicable — rocks through the picture window, Neil's 
pickup sideswiped. 

Emily corrodes the normalcy of daily life, walking silently into the 
Currys' house while Barbara is preparing dinner. She picks up the 
nearest kitchen knife when Barbara approaches her — merely to 
threaten, not to draw real blood. Shot mostly through open doorways, 
this scene gains resonance moments later as Neil returns from work. 
Barbara is now in the bathroom, door closed in the sole domestic 
bastion of privacy. Neil senses her alarm and timidly allows the closed 
door to remain between them. Yet Emily's continuing prowling violation 
of the domestic scene demonstrates in the clearest possible sense how 
fraudulent and self-damaging such good manners are. 

In addition to withholding motivation, Rudolph also slyly supplies 
Emily with a typically demeaning woman's job at a shopping center 
discount store near the Currys' little house and installs her in a tawdry 
transient rooming house. (Emily only lasts a few days on the job; she's 
caught apparently dipping into the till.) With these downbeat tactics, 
Rudolph effectively translates Emily's unspecified attacks into the 



purely destructive rage of a near -lumpen against her immediate 
neighbor in the class structure. Most of us can now understand and even 
to a certain extent sympathize with Emily's malice, even while it goes 
unexplained. The Currys' banal aspiration for "a cabin near the lake" 
congeals in smug absurdity against the class background of Emily's 
depredations. Emily all too easily drives a wedge between this low- 
temperature couple, more likely to turn the TV on than each other. Neil 
hangs out at the local bar while Barbara moons about her parents as 
they play gin at the dining-room table. 

Rudolph highlights this class paradigm of separation and decultured 
alienation when Neil picks up Barbara later that evening. Camera in the 
back seat of the car, she asks if there's something wrong between them. 
Neil momentarily faces the camera to back out of the driveway. His 
haunted look is far more eloquent than his verbal attempt to reassure 
Barbara, using a pet name "Shortcut." Camera still in the back seat, they 
drive down the residential street illuminated only by their headlights. 
Startlingly the camera moves through the rear window and onto the 
roof. Then they drive away, moving from their cosy enclosure to 
isolation in a dark mechanical world. This threatening camera 
movement, flashily Antonioniesque, provides the essential dramatic 
movement of the film. 

When we learn Emily's motivation we also realize that the film's 
controlling imagery is based on the contradiction between the safety of 
enclosure and the fear of isolation. Emily has "done time," and the 
notion of doing time is typical of the strata the film portrays. While the 
already-quoted construction site dialogue prompts this interpretation of 
Neil's job, Rudolph consistently shoots him at work, through the 
horizontal frame of two-by-four studs. Similarly Emily's rooming house 
is repeatedly shot through a fence grid. More subtly, both the rooming 
house and the discount store evoke the psychology of imprisonment. 
Both have uniformed security guards, long empty corridors, and the feel 
of anonymous institutions. Using an altered soundtrack and a subjective 
tracking shot of Emily carrying a brown grocery bag down a hallway, 
Rudolph describes the nightmarish existence of both prison and 
rooming house. A brief dreamlike dissolve (repeated later) of Emily's 
bed as she falls asleep in the single outfit she'd bought at Joseph 
Magnins transforms the bars of the headboard and the reflected window 
blinds into hallucinated prison bars — lockup sounds eerily 
reverberating on the soundtrack. 

Such stylistic flourishes and Rudolph's taste for metaphor give the film 
considerable psychological density but hardly quality it as a social 
document. There is an undeniable moral logic to disciplined use of 
metaphor, however. By allowing Emily to export her prison experience 
to the outside world, Rudolph is demonstrating the parallelism, 
particularly since her endeavors (given their idiosyncratic limits) are 
almost a complete success. Her prison-smarts help her negotiate 
through each of her problems, whether it's manipulating Pike (Moses 
Gunn), the black superintendent of her rooming house (who moonlights 



as a security guard), or psychologically intimidating her boss, Mr. Nudd 
(Jeff Goldblum); or physically intimidating the black assistant manager 
or, with the aid of a handy pencil, jauntily puncturing the gut of an 
obnoxious male. Without underplaying his heroine's nasty obsessions, 
Rudolph does demonstrate that her combativeness, her limited use of 
violence, and her privateness are not inappropriate as almost all 
conventional ex-con movies are quick to do. Quite the reverse, he shows 
how Emily and her chosen milieu dovetail to make her a success in 1978 
southern California. That the film's narrative logic is so plausible must 
be (at least partially) due to the fact that this milieu — in essence, if not 
in fact, our milieu — is very like a prison, the same architecture, the 
same discipline, the same repression. Even so, the assimilation of the 
accustomed opposition between prison and American society is hardly 
novel. 

Still it is an idea rather than a trend and ideas in Hollywood can't even 
get food stamps. Moreover, Rudolph doesn't leave the threads of his 
narrative dangling a la Antonioni (or producer Altman) in the tattered 
egotistic glory of significance. He allows us a glimpse of another 
opposition, another antagonism, poised behind that of classes, of fear 
and security, of prison and society — the opposition of male and female. 
He makes some ironic sense of his choice to give us a heroine instead of 
a hero for his revenge story. 

After a series of intensified confrontations that culminate with Emily 
briefly back in jail, where she finally does speak to Neil, we learn that he 
caused her imprisonment. During their reunion (the one directly 
emotional scene in an otherwise coldly ironic film) she appeals in her 
own somewhat manipulative way for his love, which he studiously 
withholds. Then, however, in a single day Neil loses the security of both 
his job — his earlier wisecrack paying off — and his wife. The long- 
awaited exposition scene — after three-quarters of the film we still don't 
know the score — comes not during the passionate scene in jail but 
during the subsequent mop-up with Barbara. Rudolph's ability to shuffle 
the elements of his narrative finally enables him to hook the squirming 
fish, the lying husband. (That the dramatic revelation should come from 
the fish's mouth is a cardinal point in narrative construction.) 

Once married — a dozen years earlier — to Emily, Neil, "like all the other 
guys in the office," was having an affair with a secretary. Emily 
"accidentally" ran her over and went to the slammer for murder. Perkins 
plays this scene to the hilt with the result that the humor of the 
"accident" is beautifully skewed with his pain. Rudolph gets a mixed 
mood here that throws his heroine's crazy combativeness and passion 
into high relief. With the Currys' tightly wound security at last 
detonated, it becomes clear how easily Rudolph could have pointed his 
narration to turn Emily into another sexist exemplar of the woman 
scorned. Instead she emerges in totally unexemplay ways as the victor 
over standard male oppressiveness. In a nicely underplayed sex-role 
reversal, she seduces Neil while he's drunk in her room. With that much 
gratification, she lifts his credit cards, buys out Joseph Magnins, and 



gives her keys to the super Pike, telling him to lock her room — though 
Neil is still inside. Clearly Neil is not going to stay "imprisoned" in her 
cell — he could easily kick the door in. 

So this last touch is purely gestural in the Antonionesque vein of now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don't endings, but it does complete the film's 
sustained logic of social imprisonment. During her impassioned 
jailhouse appeal to Neil, Emily says that she thought he'd been "doing 
his own time" in the last dozen years. This last gesture shows that she's 
freed herself from her delusion of his suffering. 

The film's emphasis on bondage (even to details like a handcuff dangling 
from a mannequin's wrist and Emily's amused highway glimpse of the 
billboard reading "Get a gun — go to prison") adumbrates a theory of 
social relations whose psychological base is sadomasochism. This grim 
possibility becomes most evident in Rudolph's erratic but extensive use 
of blacks. Two black men, members of the most oppressed and most 
imprisoned group in society, play roles on the lowest rung of the social 
order as security guards. A black woman is Mr. Nudd's assistant 
manager; her chief task to police the checkers. Rudolph accurately 
observes social contradictions and harsh realities more often skated over 
in commercial films. At the same time, he tries to offset the potential 
implication of racist stereotyping by providing extensive soundtrack 
music by the 82-year-old Alberta Hunter, a black woman. This works 
psychologically since the music is often the only spirited counter to the 
dreariness of the decor and the ingrained timidity of the whites in the 
film except for Emily. But on a material level there's still something 
patronizing about the lifeless use of blacks as visual markers in a white 
man's story. Rudolph aggravates this problem by sadistically 
emphasizing scenes in which Emily plays Pike for a patsy. 

Pike's malleability is in fact symptomatic of the greatest defect of the 
film. REMEMBER MY NAME'S carefully shaded sadomasochistic 
psychology, for all its artful chiaroscuro, is more than faintly deadening. 
Emily's apparent flight from this psychology at the very end of the film 
— after donning her new Joseph Magnin duds at the edge of a hilltop 
highway — suggests that flight is a plausible recourse. Especially when 
that means decorating the flight with the off-the-rack garments of the 
well-to-do. After Rudolph's proven manipulative ability, this precipitous 
return to narrative convention — fadeout on the now-happy heroine 
accelerating toward the horizon — snaps the brittle contours of the 
revenge story. The remaining shards, however glittery, reflect how much 
more Rudolph appreciates Emily's malice than her passion. Never 
having swerved from its art-house irony, the film ends quite literally on 
a precipice. 
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Girfriends 

No celebration of female bonding 
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GIRLFRIENDS is a film which, by its title, raises hopes of a celebration 
of female bonding. While the film treats individual women with 
affection and respect, it seriously invalidates the way in which women 
care for each other. GIRLFRIENDS is the center and index of a trend the 
politics of which, I believe, can only be understood within an exploration 
of bonding in our culture. 

Sexist society is, by definition, one in which the power of men and 
women is unequal. A product of that inequity is the difficulty of intimacy 
between men and women. Truly vulnerable, to-the-guts intimacy is 
notably impossible between equals. Men have, historically, turned to 
each other for intimacy. Their bonding is institutionalized from the 
military and prep school to the bowling league and the inebriated 
introspection of the local bar. It is men that men turn to with self¬ 
revelation. I can think of astonishingly few examples in our culture of 
the combination of sexuality and multidimensional, self-revelatory 
intimacy. Maybe the combination of the two is too incredibly explosive. 
Maybe that is one basis of sexism, the deliberate separation of the two. 

Male-dominated culture reveals the male sphere. Relationships with 
women are seen as biological drudgery or, alternatively, irrational 
passion, senseless whether elevating or destructive. Popular and 
classical culture are replete with the connection of women with death, 
danger, and descent into the hell of irrationality. Women are larger or 
smaller than life (or sometimes both, usually with a disproportionately 
important sexuality and truncated sensitivity and intellect). Women are 
archetype, stereotype — the madonna or the whore, the overpowering 
witch/bitch or sexual plaything. The Rock group the Eagles carries on a 
long tradition when it sings, 

I've been searching for the daughter of the devil himself 

I've been searching for an angel in white 

I've been waiting for a woman who's a little of both 




And I can feel that she's nowhere in sight 


Ah, the cosmic frustration of it all. 

Culture is awash with images of male bonding; the male buddy movies 
are only the most recent and ccessible examples. For men, the human is 
man — "I must be a man" means I must be a person. For the human 
bond, men look to humans, to men. The male bond is the underpinning 
of survival — Butch dies with Sundance; Joe Buck and Ratso Rizzo lived 
only by their each other; the warmth is palpable as Hutch falls, saved, 
into the arms of Starsky. Women are incidental to the love of M*A*S*H's 
Hawkeye for Trapper; they are the butt of the jokes, the sexual 
divertissements. Imagine any of these pairs in bed and you quickly sense 
a dimension rarely seen — intimacy and sex combined. 

What's threatening to the sexist setup is — you guessed it — feminism. 
Women surviving and getting their identities from women. If women 
could look to women for sense of self, why would they settle for 
relationships with men in which they are often seen archetypically or 
stereotypically? Feminist homosexuality is the ultimate threat, breaking 
the patriarchal power imbalance and the inherent separation of sex and 
intimacy. 

Which brings me to GIRLFRIENDS and female bonding in popular 
imagery which, with the exception of Laverne and Shirley, is practically 
nonexistent. The culture does not allow women to look to women for 
identity and sense of self. 

GIRLFRIENDS is a major departure from the traditional movie images 
of women. GIRLFRIENDS's Susan and Ann are life-sized; they are not 
great beauties or superwomen. Melanie Mayron is a special actress with 
a sloppy, sweet, and Jewish face, a touchable woman without slickness 
or posing. The characters struggle to be intimate and assertive with 
men. This is a film by people who really know and like women. It is a 
major step in defining ourselves. 

But it is not a film by people who love women, are defined by women, 
live or die on their bond with women. Rather than exploring female 
friendship, GIRLFRIENDS in fact exploits it. GIRLFRIENDS's audience 
is drawn to see "girl friendship" but the film shows little of the very 
powerful intimacy of women. 

What connotes intimacy in film? The appearance of characters together 
in a frame or the strong connective cutting between them. The way they 
touch, the length and intensity of eye contact, secrets, in-jokes, language 
specific to the pair, the incredibly electric wink between Newman and 
Redford in THE STING. The attention to those things that are held in 
common, those things that make up the bond. 

The "girlfriends" Susan and Ann rarely appear in a frame together. In 
fact, they have relatively few scenes together. When they do, the focus of 
the scenes is not on what binds them but what pulls them apart. Ann 



announces to Susan first that she likes Martin, then that she will marry 
him and later that she is pregnant. The two women are only minimally 
supportive of each other's art and aspirations. Ann regards Susan's 
aggressive pursuit of career with near disinterest, and there are a 
number of scenes in which the women criticize each other. It is shocking 
to realize that in a film about "girl friendship" the only time these 
women touch, the only time they embrace, is to congratulate each other 
on evolving relationships with men. The film has no real sense of the 
dissolution of the relationship or the reconstitution of it — there really is 
no sharing established. 

There are some inklings in the end of Ann's very special need for Susan 
even though Ann has married away from her. But just when they seem 
to really start to share, they are interrupted by Martin. Ann responds 
immediately to the priority of this man, and the last shot of the film is of 
Susan, alone. 

Lesbianism is handled interestingly in the film. Ciel, a lesbian woman, 
is portrayed against stereotype in a role analagous to Sidney Poitier's in 
GUESS WHO'S CONING TO DINNER? Against the myth of 
shiftlessness, Poitier is a world-renowned doctor. Against the myth of 
bull dyke, Ciel is a lesbian waif. A tad irresponsible, a bit spacey, but 
likeable. Ciel's relationship to Susan is, I feel, indicative of how liberal 
feminism sees lesbianism. Susan isn't freaked or repulsed by Ciel's 
sexual overtures; she simply says no. Straight feminism accepts 
lesbianism but doesn't see it as significantly different or representing a 
real alternative. Nor do straight feminists acknowledge the effect of gay 
life on hetero-feminist realities. There was nothing about Ciel that made 
her distinctly lesbian. There was nothing about the life she led that said 
anything particularly positive to Susan. 

There is another scene that shows the filmmaker's subtler, more 
subconscious attitudes towards lesbianism. Susan is seen at a party, 
talking with her lover-to-be, Eric. He has just asked her to go home with 
him and she has refused. Over Susan's shoulder, in the background, we 
can see a couple kissing. It is not totally clear that they are two women — 
they are in shadow. But they are of equal height and certainly they are 
not clearly a man and a woman. Susan turns, looks over her shoulder 
and sees the couple. A look of disgust (?), jealousy (?), passes across her 
face and she now asks Eric to go home with her. The subtlety of the 
scene itself is insidious. The couple is not clear. The filmmakers would 
probably respond to being accused of homophobia by saying that the 
couple is a man and a woman. Yet they could easily be two women. The 
scene allows a person to project his/her homophobia onto it and yet 
remain unaware of it. The scene undercuts the liberal "tolerance" of 
homosexuality stated in the film. 

Ultimately, regardless of the title, the female bond in GIRLFRIENDS is 
not the central or most significant focus. GIRLFRIENDS is about real 
women, one real woman in particular. I liked her very much; I liked her 
story. But GIRLFRIENDS is not about women's unique togetherness, 



about women's living by that togetherness. GIRLFRIENDS Is a pleasant 
movie. But it doesn't undermine the sexist, heterosexist setup where 
men are intimate with men and sexual with women and where women 
are taught to strive for both sex and intimacy with men, putting women 
second, discounting the bond of women, and remaining isolated in their 
frustration. 
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Eastwood plays dumb cop 
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Clint Eastwood forged his identity and image as an actor principally 
through two roles: the Spaghetti Gunfighter (beginning with Sergio 
Leone's FISTFUL OF DOLLARS in 1964) and Harry Callahan (who had 
his debut as Donald Siegel's 1971 DIRTY HARRY). In the process he has 
become an authentic U.S. archetype, at once embodying and projecting 
the myth of the macho man with whom his audiences can identify, the 
loner who sets things right with belligerence, viciousness, and a quiet 
but efficient vengeance. The interest of the films in which Eastwood is 
both star and director - PLAY MISTY FOR ME (1971), HIGH PLAINS 
DRIFTER (1973), THE EIGER SANCTION (1975), and THE OUTLAW 
JOSEY WALES (1976) — stems largely from his self-conscious, and at 
times ironic, manipulation of his by now intertwined ego and 
mythology. For example, in PLAY MISTY FOR ME a sexually aggressive 
woman tries, unsuccessfully, to intrude upon Eastwood's self-satisfied 
absorption with himself. HIGH PLAINS DRIFTER is so stylized and 
allegorized that it parodies the western superhero that Eastwood plays. 

THE GAUNTLET, Eastwood's latest directorial effort, displays a tension 
between what we expect of Eastwood and how, in fact, he acts. The title 
refers specifically to a supposedly "impassable barrier" of gunfire 
through which Eastwood must pass in a bus mounted with four-inch 
steel plating. But the entire film is a series of gauntlets, an extended test 
to prove that Eastwood, who plays a Phoenix cop named Ben Shockley, 
is man enough to "get the job done." His job is to extradite from Las 
Vegas to Phoenix one Gus Mally (Sondra Locke), supposedly a "nothing 
witness for a nothing trial" but actually a call girl who will testify that 
Phoenix Police Department Commissioner Blakelock (William Prince) is 
tied in with the mob. Both the mob and the police try to kill Shockley 
and Mally, who have been set up by Blakelock. They are shot at by a 
pursuing cop car, chased after by a helicopter, and nearly beaten up by 
three bikers. Shockley's one-time police partner Josephson (Pat Mingle) 
is sniped dead in his arms. Finally, he and Mally pass through the 
aforementioned "impassable barrier." 




The film's self-consciousness is apparent not only from the too- 
numerous gauntlets and the over-graphic violence but also from so 
much (politely) foul language, so many (pseudo-) hip speeches, and so 
many cliches that the film seems saturated. The self-consciousness 
extends to a recall of moments from recent movie history: THE WILD 
BUNCH ("Let's go!" Rally tells Shockley as they head out for the last 
gauntlet), biker movies (gang rape on a train), James Bond movies 
(helicopter chase), KLUTE (the high-paid, smart hooker). BONNIE AND 
CLYDE and BADLANDS (outlaw couple on the run), disaster moves 
(total devastation of a bus) and so on. 

The ironic self-consciousness extends as well to Eastwood's macho 
image. Shockley displays the typical Eastwood bravura but lacks the 
intelligence to understand or the ability to overcome his dilemma. His 
self-image as a man of importance is at odds with what he actually is — a 
dumb cop who resents his getting nowhere in life. He can be tough with 
Mally, slapping her and then telling her curtly, "My name is Shockley 
and we have a plane to catch ... so pack your lipstick." But then he's both 
bewildered and ineffectual when informed that Mally's papers are still 
being processed. The dramatic "coup" in the film is that Mally is by far 
the smarter of the two. She figures out who has set them up, manages to 
escape easily from a surrounded house, predicts an ambush, and so 
forth. Mally, like Josephsen, is Shockley's Hawksian buddy and social 
compass who also "nag, nag, nags" him. Her sex role reversal is 
symbolized by the opening joke where the Las Vegas police say they 
have no guy in their jail named Mally. That Mally has to plead for her 
intelligence — "I really do have a college degree" — tends to emphasize 
his idiocy. 

The film's comedy is premised on this unexpected, ironic reversal of 
roles. Shockley, the macho cop, believes in the cliches about following 
the rules. Mally, on the ether hand, satirizes Shockley's viewpoint, 
educating him to the "realities" of life. Shockley makes fun of Mally for 
graduating from Finch College only to become a prostitute. However, 
she, and Eastwood, have the last word: 

He: If we were in Vegas right now, you'd be going to work 

[it's late at night]. 

She: Go polish your badge, Shockley, it's all you've got. 

He: Bitch. 

She: Welcome to the ranks of the disenchanted. 

However, if THE GAUNTLET self-consciously reverses certain of our 
expectations, it nevertheless reaffirms the macho individualism that we 
associate with Eastwood. The film's criticism is directed at Shockley 
rather than at the macho male per se, at Shockley's conformity rather 
than at Eastwood's loner mentality. Beneath the seeming irony of her 
role, Mally actually confirms Eastwood's mythology. 


It is a critical cliche to refer to Eastwood's gun as a surrogate penis with 
which he proves how much of a man he is. It also doesn't take much 



psychoanalytic insight to realize that Eastwood's violent displays of 
firepower symbolically compensate (whether consciously or 
unconsciously) for both his inability to express himself (other than in 
one- or two-word sentences) and his denial of needs and feelings for 
others. While his hostility appears to be directed outward, Eastwood is 
emotionally turned inward and perversely masochistic. 

THE GAUNTLET, a comic treatment of Eastwood's macho image, more 
accurately depicts this underlying direction of Eastwood's emotions. 
Most of the time the guns are turned against him and the objects in 
which he finds himself, climaxing with the bus. The film also plainly 
shows Eastwood as acutely sexually shy. Shockley poses as a man of 
some sexual bravado, joking with Josephson about Shirley, the Phoenix 
P.D. sex object whom he was "servicing," and casually numbering Mally, 
the whore, on a scale of one to ten. However, Shockley is plainly 
embarrassed by the Las Vegas constable's dirty jokes and by the work 
that a seemingly "nice girl" like Mally does for a living, telling her at one 
point that she should try to "look normal." In addition, the film shows 
the sexual self-loathing and discomfort felt by Eastwood for his body. 
When Mally tells Shockley, "I love you for your mind," he responds by 
slapping her face. She then kicks his groin and adds, "Sorry, I just had to 
jog your thinking." The joke is double-edged. While Shockley may be 
mature — or puritanical — enough to be repelled by the constable's 
adolescent, locker-room humor, Eastwood's awareness here is no less 
repulsive for its self-inflicted phallic violence. 

It is extremely revealing that a woman biker is portrayed as the most 
repulsive character in the film, notwithstanding the relatively small part 
she has, and that it is particularly against her that Shockley directs his 
greatest violence. She has all the attributes of the two male bikers, her 
role paralleling Mally's. She embodies Eastwood's worst fears about 
women eventually turning against him. Because she enjoys beating 
Shockley up, Eastwood can justify having Shockley let loose on her 
Eastwood's hatred for women, who threaten his need for dominance. 
"You wouldn't hit a woman?" she whines. Shockley smashes her in the 
face, his fist coming straight out at the camera, and thereby at us, to 
emphasize Eastwood's sense of relief. (This same point of view shot 
climaxes PLAY MISTY FOR ME. There Eastwood in one blow disposes 
of "crazy" Jessica Walter, who dared to intrude on Eastwood's sexual 
space.) 

Mally is no less safe from Eastwood's fear, which so easily turns to 
violent hatred. In the same train scene Mally taunts the two male bikers 
for not being "men" since they pay more attention to Shockley than to 
her. She thereby "invites" her own rape. Supposedly she is proving her 
attachment to Shockley by sacrificing herself to these sexual animals. 
However, there is also an overriding sense of the woman having been 
put in her place. The lingering camera on the aggressiveness of the rape 
and the wild revenge the rape provokes in Shockley convey the 
impression of Eastwood as simultaneously savior and rapist of Mally. 

He relishes the violence done Mally but can only express his hatred 



through the violence he does the rapists. 


Eastwood is a typically American misogynist. He may at times be shy 
and respectful toward women, but he plainly also hates women for his 
dependence on them. The most he can do, as with Mally, is to 
"neutralize" women by turning them into Hawksian buddies. 
Notwithstanding her seeming independence, Mally is entirely defined in 
Eastwood's self-image of male competence. In her rite of passage she 
proves herself with Shockley's gun by using it to shoot at a pursuing cop 
car and later by killing Commissioner Blakelock. There is a sexist bias at 
work, in that she must prove herself on his terms rather than develop 
her own identity. Mally has all the independence of the movie chiche 
whore who poses no threat to the little boy hero, who is too immature to 
do anything other than flaunt himself and play at being an adult. While 
Mally and Shockley verbally spar with one another, there is no hint of a 
sexual encounter between them. The one time she tries to sexually 
arouse him, she does so in order to steal his gun, i.e., castrate him. At 
the end of the movie, he takes on faith her "abilities" in bed, again 
diffusing any hint of a sexual relationship between them in which her 
needs might be expressed. 

Eastwood's sexist assumptions, his fear and dislike of women (other 
than an extension of his male ego), are reflected also in the subplot 
about Josephson. While Josephson, Shockley's ex-partner on the force, 
is denied our respect because of his subservience to Blakelock and the 
police bureaucracy, Eastwood makes clear to us that Josephson has 
done so for the benefit of his wife, Helen, and the kids, the classic male 
self-sacrifice which neatly avoids any personal responsibility. Helen, of 
course, is only the socially accepted counterpart to Shockley's Shirley. It 
is all women who are forever keeping apart Shockley and Josephson. 
The film's opening scene between Shockley and Josephson eulogizes the 
bygone days "on the bricks" of two men without women. If there is any 
person for whom Shockley feels real affection, it might be Josephson. 
His death triggers the greatest self-inflicted violence when the men on 
the force open fire on Shockley's bus. Eastwood would never admit his 
attraction toward a male buddy. As always, his inability to express 
himself results only in masochistic pain. 

Eastwood's individualism is a form of adolescent egotism that 
solipsistically denies anything outside of itself, including the sexually 
"alien" woman and the sexual "perversity" of a relationship with a man. 
Mally is the compromise. However, she, like all women, threatens to 
become the domesticating housewife to whom the U.S. male fears he 
will lose control. Thus the source of sexual tension, Eastwood's 
adoration for Mally, is constantly on the verge of turning into hatred for 
her. This sexist duality was long ago epitomized in U.S. movies by 
Buster Keaton in his SEVEN CHANCES. There a similar adoration was 
transformed into the visual nightmare of Keaton chased by the furies of 
women who were (like Shirley was for Shockley) after him only "for his 
money." Eastwood fears and hates women no less than he does himself 



Eastwood has said that the "girl's part [sic]" in THE GAUNTLET isn't 
just token window dressing"; it's equal to, if not greater than, Shockley's. 
ft) However, Mally's part only seems to equal Shockley's. As the movie's 
advertisements put it, Eastwood is the "man in the middle," and the 
movie reflects his viewpoint. Mally articulates a certain cynicism which 
Eastwood may feel, but, in so doing, she acts as foil to Shockley, who is 
the true hero of the movie and in whom Eastwood wants us to believe, 
despite suggestions to the contrary. 

There is one telling scene, the quietest one in a film of otherwise 
nonstop action. It occurs in the model room where Shockley and Mally 
announce their plans for the future just before they hijack the bus. Mally 
sits silhouetted against a window, a towel wrapped around her, as 
Shockley tells her, childlike, of his past and his dreams. He confesses 
that he hated cops as a kid but then later realized that they were "only 
doing their job." He grew to respect them since they were the only 
people who stood for something. (What they stood for is never clear.) 
Eventually he became a cop. But he also dreamt of meeting the right 
woman, having a kid, and, "most of all," breaking the right case. This is 
Shockley's "big case" and Mally is his "right woman." By driving her 
right up city hail steps in a hijacked bus, Shockley can earn both. In 
realistic terms this is nonsense since, as Mally points out, they could just 
as easily turn themselves in at some local precinct. But that would invest 
Shockley's fantasy with none of its seeming significance. When Mally 
decides to go along with him, she calls her mom back East and confides, 
"Who wants to be a secretary all her life?" We are supposed to laugh, 
knowingly. What does a woman do who is tired of being a secretary? 
Mally announces her marriage. 

"The big news is that I met this man and he's really special... 

We love each other and we're going to be married ... settle 

near the Canyon ... It's supposed to be beautiful there and 

you can still get some land ..." 

Henceforth Mally is a secondary character without even a facade of 
cynicism. 

Mally's decision — as well as Eastwood's — to go along with Shockley is 
a negative "why not" rather than an affirmation of anything. After all, 
where are they going? The idea of settling on some land "near the 
Canyon" is plainly a fantasy, a variation on the U.S. nineteenth-century 
dream about going west and starting anew. This is why the remainder of 
the film is both nonsensical and pathetic — although more honest in 
saying directly what Eastwood believes. Shockley's dream corresponds 
only to the myths fleetingly evoked on the movie screen itself. Despite 
his apparent cynicism, Eastwood is a middle-class sentimentalist. His 
dream is as politically feasible as the notion that growing gardens a la 
Voltaire will accomplish anything. The rest of the film plays out 
Shockley's decision and Mally's evasion of what it means. 

Notwithstanding the self-consciousness with which Eastwood treats the 
macho mythology, supposedly represented by Shockley's idiocy, 


Eastwood still believes in the viability of a mythology which did, after 
all, make him rich and famous. He could not have portrayed the macho 
so consistently without it corresponding to his own identity. Eastwood is 
a materialist, and his individualism is more an offshoot of, than a viable 
alternative to, the conformity which his materialist world demands and 
for which he supposedly expresses contempt. His individualism offers 
only an illusory escape for an elitist few who can momentarily purchase 
that piece of land "near the Canyon." 

Eastwood questions his hero's values so as to reaffirm those values in 
the movie's ending. Shockley and Mally head off to Phoenix in their 
armored bus. The music is keyed up — the extra frisson of the final 
showdown — and Josephson is killed to add yet another touch of 
vengeance. The final gauntlet will be a vindication of Shockley's dream 
in which Mally says she believes: 

He: Kids, a house, a car, a swimming pool. 

She: Trees, neighbors not too close by, hills to walk in. 

He: Horses ... green house. [On whose salary?!] 

She: Maybe a guest house, maybe even. 

There is a sad, blank look in her eyes. (A last appearance of 
her cynicism?) 

He: What? 

She: Nothing. 

Theirs is the American fantasy about settling down into the privacy of 
owning land and thinking everything will fall into place. Shockley (and 
Eastwood) wants to get off "the bricks," to have his Helen and the kids; 
and Mally, the middle-class, supposedly disaffected woman, who sees no 
politic alternative, goes along. This is why her decision to trust Assistant 
D.A. Feyderspiel, whom Josephson said couldn't convict Hitler) is so 
jarring. She's lost her social intelligence and become the "nag, nag, 
nagging" wife. She is Eastwood's cliche, the passive instrument who 
helps him drive through the gauntlet. 

Eastwood has claimed that it's unclear whether Shockley and Mally will 
stay together after the movie is over. (2} However, this is less significant 
than that the film presents no alternative to Shockley's dream. The film 
is all the more politically reactionary for the social cynicism it displayed. 
Mally, the sternly anti-sentimental cynic, falls for the sentiment. 
Eastwood's individualism is contemptible, for it promises a release from 
the pressures of social conformity but only further isolates us from 
others who could relieve us from our sense of separateness. Eastwood's 
unbridled egotism necessarily results in materialism. He seeks refuge in 
property, land, rather than turn to people and admit that they are 
somehow like him. 

It is not surprising that the ending of THE GAUNTLET is as 
dissatisfying in its resolution as are the misted-over endings to THE 
OUTLAW JOSEY WALES and THE HIGH PLAINS DRIFTER. In the 
context of bureaucratic corruption and conformity which surrounds 
Shockley — from the Vegas constables on the take to the pretty gold- 


and-white helmeted Phoenix cops who are seen milling around in the 
film's final shot — Eastwood's radical individualism, expressed by 
Shockley's endurance of the gauntlets, seems a relief. This is Eastwood's 
politically positive side and probably what accounts for his commercial 
success. He appears to offer a response to a world in which the average 
person's identity seems beside the point. However, Eastwood/ 

Shockley's response plainly leads nowhere and accomplishes nothing. 
The drive through downtown Phoenix eventually results in the death of 
the two "villains" of the film — Commissioner Blakelock and Assistant 
D.A. Feyderspiel. However, both the mob and the passivity of Shockley's 
fellow cops remain. Shockley's action is socially useless. 

The fact is that it is not the "villains" of the film which oppress Shockley 
but Eastwood's ideology of individualism. By isolating each of us, 
Eastwood's myth of the individual makes change less likely and 
ironically the individual more manageable. It offers, at best, a temporary 
high. It leaves us with nothing tangible. Other directors obsessed with 
the ritualistic importance of getting the job done at least had faith in 
some value which justified (if fleetingly) their work. But Eastwood is a 
kind of Russ Meyer of the action film. Both are self-conscious poseurs 
who are caught in the self-destructive contradictions of their values but 
who ultimately believe in those values. Mally only appears to be a tough, 
cynical whore who puts down the macho mentality emotionally 
stultifying Shockley. She is actually Eastwood's fantasy virgin who 
submits to Shockley's egotistical pride at getting the job done. Eastwood 
continues to believe in the myth of individualism triumphing over the 
system. Therefore the ending: the nuclear "couple" in which the woman 
is the object over which the macho man exercises his control. 

Notes: 

n Richard Thompson and Tim Hunter, "Clint Eastwood, Auteur," Film 
Comment, January-February 1978, p. 32. 

2^ Ibid. 
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There is little reason to hope for much revolutionary content or form 
from standard Hollywood type action narratives. [1} Pseudo-political 
films of the late sixties and early seventies like THE STRAWBERRY 
STATEMENT (1970), CHE! (1969), R.P.M. (1970) and GETTING 
STRAIGHT (1970) show what happens when Hollywood tries to exploit 
student discontent and other fashionable themes, and now that the 
sixties are long gone there are no more films of this sort. Not 
surprisingly, the political struggles of emerging African nations have 
held little attraction for Western filmmakers, who have seen Africa as an 
exotic setting for escapist dramas, usually historical ones (MOGAMBO, 
1953; KHARTOUM, 1966; ZULU, 1964). Many films about Africa 
express implicit or explicit racism, depicting the white man as bringer of 
civilization to savages who are too stupid and too brutish to appreciate 
it. In SOMETHING OF VALUE (1957), SIMBA (1955), and SAFARI 
(1956) the Mau Mau uprisings are treated only from the threatened 
whites' point of view. 

The white man is usually not only smarter and more civilized than the 
black African, but stronger and braver as well. ZULU (1964) shows the 
heroic struggle of a few English troops against overwhelming numbers 
of Zulu warriors. THE NAKED PREY (1966), a South African product, 
pits white hunter Cornel Wilde against tribesmen who kill his hunting 
party, then allow him a slight head start — naked, without weapons — 
before they pursue him to kill him. Despite the odds against him, he 
survives. There are, of course, documentaries about the South African 
struggle, of which LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA (1974) is an outstanding 
example — but their circulation is extremely limited. But in 1975, 
director Ralph Nelson took a second-rate apolitical novel about South 
Africa and made it into a Hollywood feature that fulfills all the formal 
requirements of the action film while making some powerful political 
statements. After its debut THE WILBY CONSPIRACY (1975) ran 
mostly as the second feature in theatres, but was shown on nationwide 
television in 1977. 




The plot of THE WILBY CONSPIRACY is standard melodrama. An 
Englishman called Keogh is visiting South Africa and has started an 
affair with Rina Van Niekirk, a Capetown lawyer. In the first scene Rina 
is requesting the release of her black client Shack Twala from the prison 
at Robben Island, where he has been held for ten years on an 
unspecified political charge. Surprisingly, Shack is freed, and Rina 
suggests that the three of them go back to her office for a celebratory 
bottle of champagne. En route they are stopped at a barricade, and 
Shack is ordered out of the car for an identification check. Although 
Rina explains that he has just been released from prison and has no pass 
card, the policeman hauls him out of the car and slams him up against 
the wall. When Rina intervenes and the policeman punches her, Keogh 
and Shack beat the policeman and escape in the car. Rina and Shack 
explain to Keogh that he and Shack must get away, or Shack will go back 
to Robben Island and Keogh to jail for aiding a black. The only way out 
is to flee to Johannesburg, where Shack has a friend who will help them 
escape across the border to Botswana. The unwilling Keogh is finally 
convinced, and he and Shack set off. Meanwhile, a police official and a 
state security agent called Horn are shown discussing the roadblock 
incident. Horn reappears when Shack and Keogh stop for food; Shack 
recognizes him as a cop, wonders why he doesn't pick them up. 

The journey to Johannesburg continues with melodramatic and comic 
incidents (such as getting manacles cut off Shack's hands, being traced 
by a homing device, encounters with highway patrol). In the process it 
becomes clear that Shack is the vice-president of an organization called 
the Black Congress. He was fleeing South Africa with the president 
Wilby Xaba when he was captured, and he now wants to join Wilby, who 
has been hiding in Botswana. Finally, they reach Johannesburg, and 
Shack seeks out his contact, an Indian dentist named Mukkerjee. 
Together Shack, Mukkerjee, and Keogh prepare to take a fortune in 
diamonds (which Mukkerjee has hidden) to Wilby for the arming of a 
revolutionary force. Meanwhile Horn visits Keogh and Rina and 
threatens them into apparently agreeing to doublecross Shack and 
Mukkerjee to prevent Wilby's getting the diamonds. 

After various exciting complications Shack, Keogh, and Rina fly across 
the border with the diamonds to a small village where Wilby has come 
out of hiding to meet them. But immediately a truck roars up, disgorging 
Horn and several armed assistants. The whole thing has been a plot to 
seize the Black Congress chairman. Horn thanks Keogh and Shack for 
leading him to Wilby: "Your friends may call you traitor, but I call you 
patriot." Shack tries to bargain for Wilby's release with the diamonds, 
but Horn tells him they are fake; the real ones were retrieved years ago 
and these left as bait. Horn is about to take Wilby away in a helicopter 
"to stand trial for all the world to see"; but Shack, with the aid of the 
villagers, stops the helicopter from taking off and kills Horn's 
strongmen. Horn is at the point of shooting Wilby, but Keogh convinces 
him not to: "If he dies, every black man in Africa will join the Congress 
and drive the whites into the sea." Horn agrees and surrenders, saying, 
"My government will have me out of here in six weeks, and I will be 



back." Keogh stares at him and says, "I really believe you will." "Oh, I 
will." Keogh suddenly raises his pistol and shoots Horn between the 
eyes. The film ends with Keogh and Rina walking away from the mined 
helicopter as Keogh says, "Rina, I think I'm going to need a good 
lawyer." 

Sounds very hokey, doesn't it? The usual veneer of politics for the sake 
of empty action. I suggest, on the contrary, that the makers of this film 
have used action for the sake of fairly good politics. There is certainly a 
lot of unnecessary derring-do, but there is also the sustained evocation 
of a repressive society, an apolitical person's education to political 
understanding and radical action, strong portrayals of blacks and 
women as well as the proponents of the status quo. Most important, 
emphasis is on group rather than individual action for change. 

The film's combination of conventional format with unconventional 
content is reflected in the career of its director. Ralph Nelson wrote and 
directed TV dramas for "Studio One" and "Playhouse 90" during the 
fifties; his films include such varied items as REQUIEM FOR A 
HEAVYWEIGHT (1962), LILIES OF THE FIELD (1963), CHARLIE 
(1968), and SOLDIER BLUE (I969). £2] Like many Hollywood films, 
THE WILBY CONSPIRACY is a morality play. But its moral is hardly the 
usual one. 

The first shot shows a beautiful bay with surf breaking gently as a 
woman's voice sings an Afrikaans song. Keogh is on holiday in beautiful 
South Africa. But immediately he is introduced to apartheid — the 
courtroom, with its shackled prisoners wearing numbers; the police 
roadblock, with a row of blacks against the wall being searched; the rude 
manner of the police constable — "Where's your pass, boy?" As he slams 
his elbow into Rina's stomach, he says, "Mix with kaffirs and you'll get 
treated like one." Keogh and Shack in flight are constantly watched by a 
police helicopter, no warrants are needed for searches, and their plane 
crossing the border is surrounded by jets to force it back into South 
Africa. As Shack says, "The police are always busy." When Keogh is 
speeding away from the roadblock he says, "Let's report this to the 
authorities." Shack: "Those were the authorities." 

There are frequent references to the political and racial tension in the 
country. In the first scene, the police official accuses Horn of being a 
"fanatic," trying to preserve a "never-never land." Horn reminds him 
that there are three million whites to eighteen million blacks in South 
Africa, saying "No Zulu twenty years out of the trees is ever going to 
shove fifty francs in my hand and tell me there's a ferry waiting in 
Capetown harbor to take me out of the country I built." While trying to 
get Rina and Keogh to betray Shack, Horn says that blacks can't be 
trusted because "they don't trust whites, y'know." "I wonder why," says 
Rina sarcastically; seriously, Horn replies, "It's history, not our fault. 
We're a civilized Christian minority and we've got to defend ourselves." 
After Shack and Keogh leave a village where they've hidden long enough 
to eat and get some sleep, Horn arrives and humiliates the old chief: 


"You people are constantly asking for a voice in your own 
affairs, but you can't think what the proper penalty for 
harboring fugitives would be. I wish all those bleeding heart 
liberals could see this, trying to get you to be responsible. I 
fear for my country." 

The contrast between white and black economic status in South Africa is 
not explicitly drawn, but the differences between the skyscrapers and 
cars of white Capetown, the dusty Bantu village, and the rundown 
Indian section are obvious. 

The character of Horn is crucial to the film's success, not only because it 
is superbly acted by Nicol Williamson but because it avoids easy 
judgments of him as just a baddie. Historical and ideological reasons, 
not individual moral ones, are suggested for his positions and behavior. 
He is an Afrikaner, probably a farmer's son. His racism is not a sign or a 
result of his being evil. It is an article of belief and his actions proceed 
naturally from it. When (in disguise) he approaches Keogh on the road 
to Johannesburg, Keogh pretends to be a commercial traveler. "Ladies' 
underwear?" says Horn. "I'd hate for your kaffir to handle the 
merchandise." When Horn comes to threaten Keogh and Rina, he finds 
them taking a bath together, "I'm surprised your friend Shack's not in 
the bath with you — he's shared your plates and sheets, hasn't he?" He 
says to Keogh with genuine puzzlement, "It hurts me to see an 
intelligent educated white man so against his own people." He regards 
antagonism between the races, as the natural state: to Mukkerjee, "Stick 
to what you Indians know best — cheating the blacks."IA 1 

By contrast, Keogh is at first quite uninterested in the struggle in which 
he becomes involved. He fights the police only because Rina is hit, not to 
save Shack. Rina and Shack have to convince him that the only hope for 
their escape is to stick together. He expresses constant reluctance and 
anger, distrusts Shack right up to the end — as Shack distrusts him. [4] 
Casting Michael Caine at his most Alfie-esque in this role was perfect; 
his initial unconcern and unwillingness make his final understanding all 
the more powerful. Keogh's attitude also keeps the film away from a 
hateful stereotype: the white man's taking up the blacks' struggle and 
doing their job for them. IA 1 Keogh's being an outsider also makes 
explanations of the South African situation a natural part of the film. 

Most important, he can be seen as embodying the spectator of the film 
itself — an outsider, unconcerned, just out to be entertained. But by the 
end of the film, sides must be taken. Keogh is capable of pushing Shack 
("Are you a brave male Bantu?") when Shack must expose his hand to a 
whirring saw to cut off the manacles; "You are what is known as a 
cheeky kaffir" at another point. But both these remarks prepare the way 
for important responses — Shack does cut off the handcuffs himself and 
agrees with Keogh, "I am the most feared species in all of Africa — a 
kaffir who cannot be broken." Keogh's wit and detachment begin to 
seem shallow compared to Shack's anger and commitment. His purpose 
seems only to get himself and Rina to safety, until the last scene. Then, 


although they are safe, he intervenes to stop Horn's shooting Wilby, 
taking Horn's line: "Alive, without the diamonds, Wilby's just an old 
man in a wrinkled suit." Horn thinks Keogh is trying to help him, 

"Thank you, Mr. Keogh." Thus Keogh's pointblank shot is sudden and 
shocking — a violation of all the conventions about shooting in cold 
blood. Shack's response is,"Now you understand." Now he understands 
that he cannot remain uninvolved in this struggle. 

The white romantic interests, Keogh and Rina, get too much of the 
foreground. But Shack Twala is the most complex and interesting 
character in the film and the best spokesperson for political change. 
Though a fugitive and a "jailbird," with no access to white middle-class 
privileges like Keogh and Rina, Shack's determination and commitment 
make him, not Keogh, the motivating force of the film. He can mask his 
anger with a thick accent and slow speech when a highway patrolman 
tells Keogh his car will be ruined because, "Kaffirs don't know anything 
about automobiles." When Rina cautions him at the beginning, "You'll 
have to watch your step; the same people are still running things," he 
says, "No, they've got to watch their step." Keogh asks him if he is a 
"Commie," and Shack jokes "I discovered Marx and Lenin in church" via 
a missionary education. (Horn calls Mukkerjee a "godless Marxist, 
trying to bring down the house," and the allegation is never denied.) In 
the last scene Horn taunts Shack, "You, the sooty intellectual! You led us 
right to Wilby!" But Shack is also the one who discovers and foils an 
attempt by Rina's husband to kill him and Keogh, the one who rushes 
the helicopter when all seems lost. 

Just how pointed Shack's portrayal is in the film can be seen by 
comparing it to the novel. There Shack escapes from Robben Island 
through a secret police deal; he is forty years old, decrepit and scared. 

He and Keogh are thrown together by chance when Keogh takes pity on 
him; it is Keogh who arranges the flight, retrieves the diamonds, 
everything; Shack is killed by Horn during the retrieval of the diamonds. 
Rewriting this role and casting Sidney Poitier in it shows the 
filmmakers' determination to present a strong, intelligent, politically 
educated African working for the liberation of his country. 

The women's roles, too, are strong ones. In the novel Rina is simply 
Keogh's mistress; in the film (played by Prunella Gee) she is an idealistic 
lawyer, a bit naive in her assumption that the United Nations Code on 
Human Rights will be accepted by a South African court. (It is, but 
apparently this is part of the plot to get Wilby.) Her strength is physical 
as well as intellectual and moral: she stands up to and pays the price of a 
humiliating body-search. When she and the men are running through 
the veldt to catch the plane, she does not collapse and get carried, like so 
many heroines. The other woman in the film, Mukkerjee's dental 
assistant Persis, tries to convince the others to divide the diamonds. She 
cares nothing for the struggle; she has bourgeois ambitions to get to 
London, "where a girl like me has a decent chance." When the diamonds 
have been retrieved, she asks Mukkerjee, "You are determined to give 
the diamonds to those black terrorists?" Mukkerjee replies, "Those black 



terrorists are the only hope for South Africa. If the emerging nations of 
the Third World are to obliterate terrorism and racism..." "I don't give a 
damn about the emerging nations!" breaks in Persis and shoots 
Mukkerjee in an attempt to steal the diamonds. Her character is 
overdrawn and melodramatic, but she is certainly more than an 
ornament or sex object. 

Mukkerjee, by contrast, is a rather comic character. Short, middle-aged, 
nervously smiling, he is terrified when Horn invades his office to search 
for Shack, naive in his idealism and no match for Persis' determination. 
On the other hand, his depiction makes the important point that a 
revolution is not made up exclusively of handsome heroes. When Keogh 
finds out who Shack's contact in Johannesburg is, he says incredulously, 
"A politically committed Indian dentist?" setting Shack up for another 
good answer: "We have all colors, even yours." 

One may object, correctly, that there is too much emphasis in the film 
on the dramatic, superficial aspects of revolution (will the diamonds be 
retrieved? will the enemy capture Wilby?) rather than on an explication 
of the contradictions in South African society which make revolution 
necessary and desirable. For example, there is no clear statement of the 
objectives of the Black Congress. What they would do with the weapons 
bought by the diamonds is left carefully, vague. Yet little trouble has 
been taken to make the melodrama tight and successful. If the whole 
point of the plot is to get Shack across the border, so the secret police 
can capture Wilby, why do the air force jets try to turn back their plane? 
How could Horn and company get so quickly to the village where the 
plane lands? and so forth. 

And there are subtle, effective, and accurate allusions to the political, 
economic, and psychological situation in South Africa. The conflict 
between English and Afrikaners, the contrast between black and white 
standards of living, white fear of black sexuality, the pass (identification) 
system and other examples of apartheid (Keogh and Shack cannot eat 
together in public, for example), the existence of black political 
organizations, the threat of armed struggle are all depicted. f 61 Y et the 
presentation could have had quite a different thrust. Compare the South 
African detective novels of James McClure (The Stean Pig, The 
Caterpillar Cop), which carefully detail and accept all the conditions 
mentioned above. Similarly, BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR (1976) 
makes colonialism, racism, and war-mongering into objects of cutesy 
humor. Moreover, director Nelson draws important similarities between 
the South African situation and that of the United States. When Horn 
and his men emerge from the truck, they are dressed in battle fatigues 
and green berets, and the helicopter which so casually invades another 
nation is a reminder of Vietnam. 

Even the final twist of having the diamonds turn out to be paste is 
significant. On the one hand, this shows that Horn and state security 
have anticipated the moves of Shack and Mukkerjee from the beginning, 
f 7I On the other hand, these manipulations are undone by the concerted 


action of Shack, Keogh, and the villagers. In the most powerful scene of 
the film, the helicopter (symbol of Western technological supremacy) is 
first brought down by people clinging to it, and then it's destroyed with 
hoes and rakes. Arming a revolutionary force does not depend on the 
diamonds at all. 

The film clearly promotes unity, not separatism, as the way of change for 
South Africa. The characters in the film can be seen as representative of 
their various classes and races — blacks, Indians, whites, working-class, 
lower-middle class, and bourgeoisie — working together. More 
important, there are several scenes in which the individual stars are 
upstaged by group efforts. When Shack and Keogh stop in the village, 
men and women push over a hut to hide the car, children rub out the 
tire tracks with their feet. As the two fugitives eat and recuperate, they 
are surrounded by smiling faces while music plays in the background. 

But this is not an idyllic pastoral picture (compare WALKABOUT, 1971). 
The village is dusty, the villagers ragged and poor ("we have only sixty- 
five francs in the village). When an expedition to retrieve the diamonds 
is being organized, a long line of Indian men and women is seen passing 
the necessary equipment hand to hand. (Compare the bottle-passing 
scene in THE SECRET OF SANTA VITTORIA (1969) to see the 
difference.) A message from Shack to Wilby is passed between old and 
young of different races, by phone and on foot. Finally, the villagers' 
attack on the helicopter shows literally that individualism cannot work; 
if the others had not come to help him, Shack would have been killed. 
Each character has a role to play in foiling the conspiracy — white 
technological and legal expertise, black political education and 
commitment. Compared to the negative picture of failed individualism 
in a film like THE HARDER THEY COME (1974), THE WILBY 
CONSPIRACY provides a positive image of revolutionary cooperation. 
But it suggests no liberal panaceas. The attack on the helicopter and 
Keogh's shooting Horn show that the only way to deal with Horn and his 
kind is by force. 

In Le Cinema de VAfrique Paulin Vieyra says, 

"I'm afraid that we will wait a long time for simply honest 
narrative films about our people, about our country — if we 
don't set ourselves to making them." 

THE WILBY CONSPIRACY isn't "simply honest" or made by Africans. 
But the accurate depiction of South African political and social realities 
and promoting revolution by collective effort and armed struggle make 
the film worthy of note. And it has reached audiences who will never see 
a Godard film, LA HORA DE LOS HORNOS (1968), or LAST GRAVE AT 
DIMBAZA. 

Notes 

n For a useful but not very critical survey of American narrative films of 
"social comment," see The Celluloid Weapon, by David Manning White 


and Richard Averson (Boston, 1972). 

See Nelson's comments on SOLDIER BLUE in "Massacre at Sand 
Creek," Films and Filming, March 1970, pp. 26-27. For a harsh view of 
Nelson's career, see David Thomson's denunciation in A Biographical 
Dictionary of Film (New York, 1976), pp. 404-05. 

3. THE WILBY CONSPIRACY thus avoids the simple-minded signals of 
pretty heroes and ugly villains. In STATE OF SIEGE (1973), for example, 
the Tupamaros were gorgeous young people and the corporals brutish 
oldsters — only Yves Montand broke the pattern. Films which "explain" 
fascism as connected to such individual psychological drives as 
homosexuality (THE CONFORMIST, 1970), THE DAMNED, 1970) are 
worse than simple-minded. 

4^ Were there echoes, perhaps ironic, of THE DEFIANT ONES (1958) in 
the scenes en route to Johannesburg? 

5. For example, TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD (1963), THE INTRUDER 
(1962), BLACK LIKE ME (1964). This stereotype was avoided in the 
pleasant comedy THE SKIN SAME (1971), in which the black and white 
con artists are equally adept. The film ends with a slave escape, which is 
quite as satisfying as that of ROOTS (1977) and contains several witty 
scenes in which the black leading man plays dumb in order to fulfill the 
expectations of bigoted Southerners. 

A See Herbert Allen, ed., South Africa: Sociological Perspectives 
(Oxford, 1971) and his Modernizing Racial Domination (Berkeley, 

1971); also Joe Slovo's essay "South Africa — No Middle Road" in 
Southern Africa: The New Politics of Revolution (Penguin Books, 1976). 
The events surrounding the recent death of black political leader Steven 
Biko amply prove the factualness of THE WILBY CONSPIRACY. 

7. Just as in the James Bond novels and movies, SPECTRE is always 
manipulating; in espionage novels (Le Carre, McCarry) the CIA and 
foreign spy agencies are always foiling each other; and in Shogun 
Toronaga is always one step ahead of his enemies. To judge from these 
recent examples of popular culture, manipulation of the individual by 
unseen powers is a favorite theme of 1970s America. 
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"Are you civilised? Have you been civilised lately? If so stick 
this picture of Kenneth Clark to your living room window." — 
Monty Python 

The fact that Kenneth Clark is well known in England and North 
America as author of the BBC series Civilisation makes such a joke 
possible, [l] People here knew little of the Marxist art critic John Berger. 
I believe his work deserves a better fate. So, just as the studios and the 
agents push and advertise their information, I wish to recommend John 
Berger to those working toward a radical criticism of capitalist culture. 
Although I will be concentrating here on the film series THE WAYS OF 
SEEING, Berger deserves recognition for a number of other projects, 
indicating a great diversity of interests. Since 1958, he has written four 
novels and seven other works, dealing with painters, sculptors, an 
English country doctor, and a group of migrant workers in Geneva. [2] 
He now lives in Switzerland and has collaborated with Alain Tanner on 
three film scripts (LA SALAMANDER, MIDDLE OF THE EARTH, and 
JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 IN THE YEAR 2000). 

One profitable contact I have had with Berger's work involved a seminar 
at Northwestern University in which the participants screened and 
discussed his THE WAYS OF SEEING. Berger wrote and produced this 
series of four programs for broadcast on the BBC in 1972. The four parts 
each run thirty minutes and rent separately or together (in the U.S. from 
Time/Life; in Canada from the BBC in Toronto). 

Each program deals with one topic. The first examines the relations 
between the traditions of Western oil painting and the modern mass 
media. The second program looks in detail at one particular aspect of 
the tradition — the treatment of women — and examines the genre of 
the nude, from the depiction of Adam and Eve in medieval art to the 




displays of nudity in the girly magazines. The links are greater between 
these two case studies than one might think. In the third part Berger 
discusses a number of forms, techniques, and conventions in the history 
of oil painting, which, he says, developed between the 15th and 20th 
centuries, and coincided with the rise and decline of the bourgeoisie as 
an historical force. The final program deals with the issue of advertising; 
advertising as the production of glamour and the manipulation of wish- 
fulfillments. 

If the general outlines of the series and the topics sound familiar, 
somewhat like another Kenneth Clark production, the comparison is 
apt, and Berger deliberately intends it. [3I Not only are the topics and 
the forms of discourse similar in Civilisation and THE WAYS OF 
SEEING, but Berger, to make his position clear, refers a number of 
times to the arguments of professional art historians, including Clark. In 
one of the strongest moments of the series, Berger uses the analysis of 
the paintings of Franz Hals (a Flemish artist, contemporary to 
Rembrandt, known for his magnificent group portraits, 1580-1666) by a 
prominent art historian to illustrate the way in which the cultural 
"expert" goes about setting up barriers between the work of art and the 
ordinary viewer — all in the name of a "correct and subtle" 
interpretation. By juxtaposing the actual paintings and the analysis of 
the expert, Berger points out explicitly what the term mystification 
refers to when applied to culture. Berger maintains in this sequence that 
the art historian who sets him/her self up as an expert seems to fear a 
direct contact between the viewer and the work. The expert fears that a 
powerful statement made by the painter, and perhaps still applicable 
today, will be read too directly by the "naive" viewer and not appreciated 
for its "universal" and formal artistic value. 

But I do not wish to recapitulate Berger's arguments — since in a really 
fundamental way, as in all good film, there are important interrelations 
(extremely difficult to verbalize) among sounds, dialogue, and image. 
These relations are the topic of the first film. I wish instead to recap 
some of the issues which arose in the discussions at Northwestern in the 
hope that they will be of interest to those who have seen the films, and to 
encourage others to see them. 

I especially liked the ways in which the Berger films attempted to differ 
in presentation from the Clark series. These differences in technique 
divide roughly into two broad categories. First is the presentation of the 
argument in the film. In this aspect, the role of the narrators (Clark and 
Berger) and the manner of exposition (by direct or indirect address) 
predominates. Second, another set of questions centers around Berger's 
attempts to integrate the Brechtian and formal modernist's arguments 
for reflexivity. 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE ARGUMENT: 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT ADDRESS [4] 

Anyone who has seen the Civilisation series is familiar with the settings 
in which Clark presents and illustrates his argument. At one moment 


the narrator-expert sits in his book-lined study overlooking some 
spacious English university gardens, and the next moment we find him 
in front of the Parthenon or whispering of stained glass in a gothic 
church. In this hopping around, always one step behind the narrator, 
there is very little room for the viewer to develop a direct response to the 
works: just as there is no room to think about the way in which the 
images and words are re-presenting themselves through the TV and film 
apparatus. 

Berger, on the other hand, presents himself casually dressed and 
standing in what is obviously a studio. He even has the camera draw 
back to illustrate the effect which a long shot would have in the 
communication of his arguments. I think that "argument" is an 
applicable word to use here, for Berger takes pains to point out that 
there are a number of ways of interpreting the art of the last 500 years — 
that there is certainly not one single tradition or way of seeing. He 
presents himself as one who has considered these problems of art 
history and capitalist culture, a person who has something to argue and 
has knowledge to back up his interpretations. But he does not present 
himself as the expert who will place himself between the work and 
viewer, the guardian and interpreter of the tradition. There is a certain 
honesty related to the form of direct address which is applicable here, 
for if one is speaking about the selection and arrangement of the words 
and images, it seems best to remind the audience where these 
interpretations are coming from. In THE WAYS OF SEEING the viewer 
always knows the context in which the images are being used. Even 
when certain paintings are shown silent, allowing them to work directly, 
visually, the way they were originally intended, one never gets the 
feeling that the meanings are fixed, standing as examples in the constant 
progress of civilisation. 

In some kinds of indirect address, in which various well-known images 
present themselves, one gets the feeling that the series can only signify 
one interpretation, one narrative. In fact, however, as Berger makes 
clear, these paintings can be seen in other ways than the tradition has 
suggested. The spectator can reclaim the works as criticisms of the 
society in which they were produced. For example, the genre of the nude 
in Western painting reflects not simply the Renaissance delight in the 
human body — Humanism — but a particular manifestation of 
patriarchal society in which the male patron is given an artistic form in 
which to contemplate the female body, a painted body which he alone 
possesses. 

Yet, the tradition is not monolithic and contains within it the possibility 
of a non-sexist way of looking Certain works by Rubens and Rembrandt, 
for example, stand apart from the general impulse of the genre by the 
way in which they alter the relation between the woman depicted and 
the intended viewer. There is an undercutting of the viewer as voyeur 
and, as in many Eastern traditions, a portrayal of the woman as active, 
not simply an artistic form in which to contemplate the female body, a 
painted body which he alone possesses. Yet the tradition is not 



monolithic and contains within it the possibility of a non-sexist way of 
looking. Certain works by Rubens and Rembrandt, for example, stand 
apart from the general impulse of the genre by the way in which they 
alter the relation of the woman depicted and the intended viewer. There 
is an undercutting of the viewer as voyeur and, as in many Eastern 
traditions, a portrayal of the woman as active, not simply an artistic 
form. 

Midway through the second program, Berger states that he feels 
uncomfortable analyzing images of women without asking women 
themselves how they perceive the images. He then abandons his direct 
mode of address and launches into an in-studio discussion with several 
women. He nevertheless remains the moderator and asks a number of 
specific questions. Many people I have talked to feel that this discussion 
weakens the series. That observation should be taken seriously; the 
problem has implications for many types of documentary. The women 
make several interesting and significant points — significant since they 
certainly do not merely reiterate Berger's reasoning. However, the 
discussion is difficult to follow on first viewing and seems rather flat 
compared to the other films. My feeling is that the change of pace in 
mode of presentation, from direct to indirect address, leads to 
difficulties for the average viewer. The shift from a constant variety of 
visual imagery, presided over by a male narrator, to such a strong does 
of intellectual conversation may be too demanding. It's a lesson worth 
remembering for the political documentarist who wants to hold his/her 
audience. 

To summarize my argument: In the mixture of direct and indirect 
address as used by Clark, the images are made to look as if they are 
carrying the argument, when in fact, of course, they are merely 
illustrating the argument. This sleight-of-hand is achieved even though 
the narrator (Clark) is constantly explaining and talking over what the 
spectator sees. In Berger's use of narration, there are more chances to 
observe the paintings directly. At the same time the audience is always 
aware that the images have been selected as a particular section of 
Berger's argument. I have stated my difficulties with the group 
discussion in Berger's second film. It seems likely that the problem lies 
with Berger's use of indirect address at that point in the film and not 
with what the women are saying. However, the change in mode of 
address is at least indicative of a valuable attempt on Berger's part to 
experiment with the film itself as a means of communication — a desire 
to have the audience experience his point of view consciously, actively. 
As in all decent teaching or communication of any material, there must 
be a constant struggle with the mode of presentation as well as the 
content. This is the basis for a search for a reflective cinema. 

REFLEXIVITY 

THE WAYS OF SEEING deals explicitly with the conventions and uses 
of the mass media and thus provides a direct example of reflexive 
cinema. Berger discusses the role of art galleries, the effects of cheap 



mass production of images, the properties of oil paint and color 
photography, and the notions of originality, authenticity, etc., as applied 
to the mass media. He illustrates how easily the media can manipulate 
for its own purposes the silence of oil paintings by placing them in 
various contexts. A person can change the meanings of the paintings by 
isolating details in various sequences (as in narrative), by surrounding 
them with different types of music, etc. This could be fascinating and 
subversive stuff if shown on TV. 

ART, HISTORY, PHOTOGRAPHY 

The films not only experiment in manner of presentation but mark a 
radical departure in terms of content. Though they undoubtedly would 
have immediate impact in the teaching of art history — the arguments 
would amount to complete heresy in most university departments — I 
also see an important use for them in film study. 

Berger argues that the tradition of Western painting since the 
Renaissance needs examination as a whole, particularly in its close 
connections with the rising fortunes of the bourgeoisie and its world 
view. In the broadcast sense he attempts in his painting criticism what 
Lukacs was doing with the traditions of the novel. The crucial questions 
for the Marxist relate to the ways in which the socialist future will have 
to deal with the bourgeois cultural forms of the past, the elements which 
can be profitably retained for the benefit of all and the elements which 
must be discarded. This in some senses is quite an orthodox Marxist 
cultural analysis. 

Berger departs from many of the old-left critics and most art historians 
because of his interest in the relations between the medium of oil 
painting itself and the subjects which are depicted, by that medium, in 
that tradition. He emphasizes the possibilities, only realized by the use 
of oil pigments, in achieving verisimilitude. The realism of textures and 
appearance, created in the technique of oil painting, links closely to a 
desire for possession of objects. 

Aside from the economic questions of the oil painting as an exchange 
value in the market, Berger's arguments parallel one strain of recent film 
theory in France. Since the early '70s the journal Cahiers du cinema has 
featured an ongoing debate about the relations between film technology 
and ideology. [5I The main participants in this discussion have based 
their arguments on Pierre Francastel's writings on post-Renaissance 
painting, which place a great deal of importance on the system of one- 
point perspective. £6] Berger also takes this as his starting point. In this 
formal system of perspective, all the elements within the painting seem 
to converge in the eye of the viewer. As Berger puts it: 

"It is like a beam from a lighthouse — only instead of light 
traveling outwards, appearances travel in. The conventions 
called those appearances 'reality.' Perspective makes the 
single eye the centre of the visible world." (Ways of Seeing, 

1972, p.16) 


Thus the main argument put forward by Berger, Francastel (and his 
followers in film criticism) offers an overall reading of the post- 
Renaissance visual arts, culminating in a condemnation of the aesthetic 
of realism, which, they argue, is an ideological manifestation of the 
bourgeois way of viewing the world. 

Interestingly, the two interpretations differ on the impact of 
photography in this development. Baudry, Comolli, and Oudart state 
that the photograph, as used in film narrative, and set in continuous 
motion by the projection apparatus, simply continues the traditions 
established with Renaissance perspective, implying that ideology is 
inseparable from the technology. In contrast, Berger, following the 
positions expounded by Walter Benjamin in the 1930s, sees very 
strongly the possibilities for a break between painting and photography. 
f 7I Because of the mechanical reproduction of many copies, 
photography renders obsolete the aura of an original artwork, which is 
situated in one place and organized visually to be completed by a single 
viewer. I must emphasize that Berger is speaking mainly about the still 
photograph (though he does draw on the argument of Vertov in MAN 
WITH A MOVIE CAMERA). The Cahiers writers immediately add that 
even given the element of discontinuity possible in still photographs, the 
projection apparatus reintroduces the impression of a complete and 
continuous realism. There is the root of a significant difference in the 
two interpretations. 

A close comparison of Berger's position and the Cahiers' discussions is 
not possible here but I should sketch in what I perceive to be the main 
points of contention. 

First, Berger is mainly interested in the new way photography has 
altered our perception of paintings, including those works produced 
before the advent of photography. The French writers wish primarily to 
study "Classical Hollywood Realism" and have searched for a theoretical 
basis and historical precedent in early types of representation (primarily 
Renaissance perspective). For everyone involved with these questions 
the movement from painting to cinema depends to a large extent on the 
"intermediate" status (theoretically and historically) of the still 
photograph. It seems important not to collapse any of the three media 
into the others. 

Second, Berger states: 

"Every drawing or painting that used perspective proposed 
to the spectator that he/she was the unique centre of the 
world. The camera — and more particularly the movie 
camera — demonstrated that there was no centre." (Ways of 
Seeing, p. 18) 

According to Baudry it would seem that Berger is insufficiently aware of 
the camera lens — that the camera and its lens were designed to 
reproduce the system of perspective. [8] 


Third, Berger dwells on the notion of aura — the fact that original oil 
paintings established, via perspective, the illusion of a timeless image 
and a unique spectator. The breakdown of an aura surrounding a work 
could lead to a broadening of the knowledge and enjoyment of art. 

The Cahiers people work on the notion of representation (especially 
realism). Realism establishes, via perspective, not so much a timeless 
image as the need for a spectator to organize the space within the work, 
what Baudry calls the "transcendental subject." Baudry and others tend 
to see a continuation of realism and its related ideology carrying on from 
unique works of art into mechanical reproductions. 

Fourth, Berger does not speak about ideology, but he certainly equates 
the dominance of the bourgeoisie with a minority culture and dominant 
way of viewing the world. He sees the photograph and other types of 
mechanical reproduction as the possible means of broadening the basis 
of culture and demystifying the aura of the art object. 

The Cahiers writers have taken great pains to elaborate the many 
particular manifestations of bourgeois ideology, stressing that it 
permeates all levels of artistic production and consumption, including 
technology and the scientific laws which technology utilizes. The first 
program in THE WAYS OF SEEING most forcefully presents Berger's 
argument. It invites comparison with, and could clarify, the important 
work being done by the French. 

The argument came up at the Northwestern seminar that Berger was not 
really talking about art but only about the art market. His broad survey 
of painting seemingly could never do justice to the masterpieces of the 
tradition. This view cannot be sustained. In fact, if I were to make any 
criticism of Berger's analysis, I would say that he overly emphasizes the 
distinction between generic conventions of paintings and the 
masterpieces, and at times seems to fall back on the notions of the great 
artist standing above the rest. The contention that Berger is not talking 
about art is also weak in that it neglects the absolutely fundamental 
relations between the art market, the role of patronage, and the works of 
art produced. For instance, the very strong tradition of the formal 
portrait should be enough to indicate the relation between genres and 
market for which such objects were intended. 

I have often heard it said that the public broadcasting system in the U.S. 
and the C.B.C. in Canada crave all things produced by the B.B.C. for 
export. It is interesting to note that this particular series has never been 
screened — actually it's not that surprising — and in a way its rejection 
by the networks indicates the challenging content and manner of 
presentation. 

Of all Berger's work, THE WAYS OF SEEING has the most to offer and 
deserves the most attention by people working in film, especially those 
engaged in teaching. We should try to convince the networks to air these 
films to gain as wide a circulation as possible, but in the meantime I 



urge all film students to screen and discuss John Berger's valuable work. 

Notes 

n Clark is easily the best-known art historian in the English speaking 
world. His publications include: The Nude (1956), Looking at Pictures 
(i960), Ruskin Today (1964), Civilisation (1969). 

Berger has published the following: numerous articles in the New 
Statesman; the novels Painter in Our Time (1958), Foot of Clive (1962), 
Corkers Freedom (1964), G (1972); nonfiction Permanent Red (i960), 
Success and Failure of Picasso (1965), A Fortunate Man (196 7), Art and 
Revolution (1969), The Look of Things (1972), Ways of Seeing (1972), A 
Seventh Man (1975). WHY LEGER (BBC Film, 1965). 

3. There are a number of BBC productions in the same format as Clark's 
Civilisation, all of which have been seen on TV, in galleries, etc., a 
number of times. The best known are: Alistair Cooke's America (1972) 
and Jacob Bronowski's The Ascent of Man (I973). 

4^ Bill Nichols has developed the theoretical framework in which the 
categories of direct and indirect address apply in documentary. See: 
"Documentary Theory and Practice" Screen 17:4; "New From California 
Newsreel" JUMP CUT 17; and "Fred Wiseman's Documentaries: Theory 
and Structure" Film Quarterly 3,1:3. 

S^The main participants are these: Jean-Louis Comolli, Jean-Louis 
Baudry, Jean-Pierre Oudart, Pascal Bonitzer (all associated mainly with 
Cahiers du Cinema ) and Jean-Patrick Lebel whose influential Cinema et 
ideologic (Paris, 1971) attacks many of the "Cahiers positions" from the 
perspective of the French CP. 

(h For a lucid summary of these issues and debates see James 
Spellerberg, "Technology and Ideology in the Cinema," Quarterly 
Review of Film Studies 2:3. 

%. See in particular Benjamin's essay, "The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction" in Illuminations (New York: Schocken, 

1969). 

Spellerberg, p. 289. 
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During the 1978 conference of the American Library Association in 
Chicago, the organization's Task Force on Gay Liberation presented five 
programs of seventeen films on gays and their experience. All were post- 
Stonewall products of the seventies, from LAVENDER (1972), an early 
sympathetic view of a lesbian relationship, to WORD IS OUT (1977), the 
interview-compilation film Thomas Waugh discussed under its working 
title WHO ARE WE? in Jump Cut 16. JjJ The single showing/back-to- 
back screenings obviated detailed analysis of any one film, but the 
number of films afforded opportunity for general observations about gay 
film work. 

Here I arrange the films, with one exception, into three stylistic groups 
or genres and briefly describe and assess each. I then consider the 
psychology of the films in general, criticizing their tactic for combating 
homophobia in the viewer and arguing for direct presentation of 
homosexuality as everyday personal behavior. Finally I offer suggestions 
for future gay film work. My dominant concern throughout is with the 
instrumentality of film for gay liberation, which is a movement of sexual 
and political revolution. As a sexually revolutionary force, gay liberation 
has as ultimate goal the release of sexuality from repression and its 
affirmative, open integration into everyday life, with the special 
consequence of ending the power of homophobia. As a politically 
revolutionary force, gay liberation seeks the resolution of class conflict 
through the elimination of the hierarchical economic and political 
institutions through which gays and other natural minorities are 
manipulated for the ends of ruling class hegemony. £2] Gay film work 
should be sexually candid and realistic and politically critical/ analytic 
of the forms of gay oppression. If a film is neither, its usefulness to gay 
liberation can be only accidental. 

In fact there are very seldom clear-cut cases of uselessness or accidental 
pertinence. As a critic I find pointing out only what is useless an 
unrewarding task, especially when the subject is gay film. I am gay and I 




am invariably moved, excited, and amused by the experiences of my 
brothers and sisters. Parts of nearly all these films affect me deeply, 
although in my comments I am hard on them — too hard, many will 
think, for straight readers. Yet I do not believe I expose gays as gays to 
straight obloquy. I take to task the shortcomings of these films as 
instruments of gay liberation. Gays as well as straights suffer under the 
inhibiting oppression of internalized homophobia, f 3! Gays as well as 
straights are prone to political accommodation even when they are self- 
defined radicals or revolutionaries. £4} These facts inform my criticisms. 

THE FILMS 

Three kinds or genres of film were shown by the Task Force: 
confessional films, documentaries of gay events or circumstances, and 
short parodies or satires of straight prejudice and gay stereotypes. £5] 
One film falls outside all three genres. WHAT ABOUT McBRIDE (1974) 
is a fourteen-minute icebreaker for high school classroom discussion of 
homosexuality and anti-gay attitudes. In it two white middle-class 
youths argue about an absent friend one thinks is queer and the other 
thinks is a regular guy. Afterwards, conflict unresolved, actor Beau 
Bridges appears talking about homosexuality and stereotypes of 
homosexual behavior. The proper context in which to consider the film 
is that of other "educational" films on controversial topics. It is not gay 
film work. It does not offer a gay viewpoint on its content. "Instead," 
promotional material for it maintains, "its open-ended format provides 
an atmosphere in which viewers' preconceived notions can be aired and 
examined logically." Well, perhaps, although how examination that is 
fair as well as "logical" on a topic as problematic for our society as 
homosexuality may proceed without explicit gay input is not addressed. 
McGraw-Hill Films is confident that "[t]he result" (presumably of the 
consequent logical examination) "is a better understanding by all of the 
many sides to this pressing social and personal issue" (emphasis added). 
As one whose side wasn't represented — as a homosexual man — I am 
more skeptical of the outcomes of this film's use. 

The six films I call "confessional" are alike in content and often style. 
They are autobiographical of their subjects and two — Jan Oxenberg's 
HOME MOVIE (1973) and Tom Joslin's BLACKSTAR: AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY OF A CLOSE FRIEND (1977) - are their makers’ 
autobiographies. In them women and men talk about their lives and 
ideas about life or, in Joslin's film, have family and lover talk about the 
subject. Formally, four are very similar: WORD IS OUT, LAVENDER, A 
WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOUSE: A PORTRAIT OF ELAINE 
NOBLE (1975), and in part BLACKSTAR all depend heavily on 
interviews to limn their subjects. In all but BLACKSTAR the interviewer 
is almost always out of frame. We see lots of people sitting down talking, 
sometimes in couples, more often alone. As they speak, full-face shots of 
them talking are interrupted by still photographs of them when they 
were younger and/or by old home movies as well as contemporary 
footage apparently shot by the specific film's maker(s) or other 
experienced filmmakers. The revelations made constitute confession 


because society disapproves of these persons' sexuality. 


As the title implies HOME MOVIE differs from the four interview films 
by relying primarily on old home movies. These are intercut with 
contemporary scenes of lesbians together, most memorably playing a 
laughing, leaping, sensuously hog-piling game of touch football. The 
soundtrack is Oxenberg's voice-over commentary on the home movies 
and some undistinguished original lesbian songs in a slick folk style 
during the new footage. [6] Oxenberg delivers her comments very off- 
the-cuff, conversationally, as if she knew we were going to agree with 
her. This is disarming and effective of real camaraderie, certainly among 
the mostly gay audience I saw it with and probably at least among most 
women, too. A home movie of her as a bewilderedly accommodating 
little girl imitating with a dolly her mother's actions with a baby is 
counterpointed by her report that she never felt comfortable doing this 
sort of thing, so really this is an extraordinary film. A later sharp and 
funny comment about her high school days complements a film of her as 
a cheerleader: "What would it look like walking down Main Street with 
my Elmwood High School cheerleader's uniform on, kissing another 
woman? We weren't even allowed to chew gum!" Both comments typify 
the twelve-minute film's thrust, a wry push up-against-the-wall of the 
American female programming that lesbians more than most women 
see constricting and distorting honest, natural development. 

HOME MOVIE is a lesbian feminist film in which the two terms are 
inextricable. It is a feminist film in its critique of female sex-role 
training but informed by the personality of a self-affirming lesbian. 
While highly relevant, it is tangential to the primary purposes of gay 
liberation. It neither directly discusses lesbian sexuality in Oxenberg's 
development nor relates sex-role training to the exploitative design of 
hierarchical society. 

The other confessional film that departs from interview technique is the 
very pretty and professional Canadian feature AUGUST AND JULY 
(1973). Formally, it is a series of episodes of conversation and occasional 
lovemaking between two very attractive, hip-looking young women, 
Sharon and Alexa. The episodes are spaced by scenes of the women 
walking through countryside, picking fruit, horseback riding, playing 
naked in the rain, swimming in a river. Most of the conversations take 
place inside the country cottage the two women shared during the 
filming. Promotional material for the film aptly describes the setting as 
"idyllic." 

Indeed the whole film is idyllic, which my dictionary defines as 
"charmingly simple or picturesque." The simplicity is enforced by the 
country-cabin isolation from whatever the women normally do, which is 
never discussed. Nearly everything they do together in the film — all 
that "liberated" romping — and their physical beauty contribute any 
picturesqueness the setting fails to provide. While it is engrossing to 
watch and hear them as they thrash about both physically and verbally, 
it is finally sexually and politically reactionary. I was reminded of a 



Clairol commercial as they cavorted in lovely soft focus and pastoral 
pastel. This is drugstore romanticism, impertinent to gay concerns, none 
of which — especially gay sexuality — is ever breached. Not that there 
are not some revealing and horrifying things said about sexuality: 

Sharon reveals a lasciviously expressed — rolling eyes, lolling tongue — 
fascination with rape and seduction, even speculating that she values 
her relationship with Alexa most because it frequently resembles rape 
and/or seduction! This is the stuff, it seems to me, of straight male soft 
porn, so it's no surprise that the film is the product of a male filmmaker, 
Murray Markowitz, who neither in the film nor in any promotional 
material I have seen gives any indication that he is not perfectly straight. 
Although the film is confessional in that the women disclose their 
thoughts and feelings, the primary revelation is of male manipulation of 
female beauty and sexuality. Who needs more of that? 

Of the three pure interview films, LAVENDER and A WOMAN'S PLACE 
IS IN THE HOUSE are most effective because they present engaging 
subjects reasonably fully. The two women in LAVENDER are seen at 
work, church, and school (a seminary in which one of them was studying 
for the ministry) as well as playing and living together. They talk about 
their straitened existence on the job and with their religion as well as 
about their relationship. They discuss the reasons for consenting to be 
the subject of a film and their hopes for the film. Although LAVENDER 
is not a gay liberation film, it is exemplary for such films through its 
honesty about what it is doing and its attempt to render at least two gay 
persons' lives fairly fully. It is forthrightly designed to show that lesbians 
are neither fearsome nor outre. As far as these two are concerned, it 
succeeds. By now, of course, it is old hat, beside the point, as I shall 
explain later. 

A WOMAN'S PLACE is an equally absorbing pitch for another lesbian, 
Elaine Noble, the Massachusetts state legislator. The aim is to show her 
competence as a public representative, and so there is much 
consultation with community residents, with state government and city 
officials on the phone, etc. There is interview time with Noble and her 
lover, the novelist Rita Mae Browne, but it is light and perfunctory in the 
manner of asking the straight male candidate how he happened to meet 
the missus and vice versa. It's nice and Noble certainly seems more 
palatable than most politicians, but confession herein has become 
promotion, which is not offensive but merely impertinent to gay 
liberation other than in showing young or closeted lesbians a useful and 
energetic role model — no mean feat. There is no clear representation of 
Noble's position as a lesbian, nor is it intended there should be. The 
point is that she is an effective representative who just happens to be a 
lesbian. 

Both these short films are far more personable and coherent than the 
gargantuan WORD IS OUT. Two hours and five minutes long in the 
version I saw, the film is a collage of interviews with twenty-six women 
and men of various ages, races, manners, and physical attributes. The 
material is divided, seemingly as an afterthought since individual bits 



could easily be shifted from one place to another, into three parts 
respectively titled "The Early Years," "Growing Up,' and "Where We Are 
Going." The talk is about private lives — therapies undertaken 
voluntarily or by force, early erotic feelings, sex role playing for the 
straight world, how one lives the way she/he lives, family relationships, 
and even (very sparingly) sexuality. There is either very little or no talk 
about work, politics, systematic oppression, legal persecution, street 
violence against gays, the lack of gay access to public media, the 
benighted attitudes of church and psychiatric establishments toward 
gays — let alone mention of the gay liberation movement. There are 
filler shots of gay pride marches and of mediocre gay musicians 
performing that may, I suppose, be meant to represent the movement. 
But they represent it only in terms that are easily trivialized, patronized, 
and dismissed by straights — "Oh, look at those colorful, frivolous gays 
— they're so chic, even if they are queer!" 

The analysis necessary to communicate the position of gays in U.S. 
society has not been done by the film's makers, the Mariposa Group. 
Rather they have contented themselves with showing that certain gays 
have individually suffered for being gay and that gays, too, are in the 
market for love. The former has never before been stated so forcefully 
and is not to be sniffed at if it serves to activate anyone against 
oppression of gays. If the gangly, skinny middle-aged man's open-eyed, 
composed relation of his forced electroshock therapy can stir more 
opposition to the inquisitorial use of psychiatric technology, it greatly 
justifies the film. 

But this and other films' concentration on the individual's search for 
happiness with Ms. or Mr. Right is irrelevant and jejune when divorced 
from any account of the oppressive context of gay matchmaking — the 
bars, baths, beaches, parks, and most of all, the always censorious and 
often physically dangerous, everyday straight world. Because of the 
film's diffusion as it bounds from person to person, and because it 
shows only tractable, discountable, "positive" views of general gay life 
(the parades and musicians), the evocation of milieu that would make 
gays' love-search more than a sentimental ploy is missing. As it is, the 
talk about love is a cheap way of gaining probably superficial and 
transitory sympathy from viewers. That such sympathy will be passing, 
as one's feeling for the two women in LAVENDER may not, follows from 
the profusion of subjects in WORD IS OUT and the shallowness with 
which their lives are plumbed. When we don't know what a person does 
in the world and whether she/he considers it worthwhile and why, we're 
meeting much less than the full person and we can scarcely relate to 
him/her. As WORD IS OUT unreels, the faces are not even identified by 
name when they appear but rather all in a still line-up at the start of 
each section. When they flash in and out of the flow, our most difficult 
task is trying to remember to which story each corresponds. Less 
noticeably but more devastatingly hampering the film's intelligibility is 
its lack of societal vision and interpretation. The many faces and the 
many stories are not organized into a structure that amounts to 
anything. Like pieces in a misassembled picture puzzle, they go together 



to form another problem, mystification instead of communication. 


Tom Joslin's BLACKSTAR may also perplex many with its self- 
indulgences, in at least the first section. There Joslin inserts bits from 
the movies he's been making since his fourteenth year, many of them 
showing his play with the medium. They sometimes resemble the 
surrealist and Dada experiments of the twenties and put off many in the 
audience with whom I saw the film. I found the boyish stuff amusing 
and germane. That Joslin will not cut any of it is good news, although it 
was not reported happily to me. BLACKSTAR is the one of all seventeen 
films that is worth repeated viewing as an experience and a use of film. 

It is artful; perhaps it is art. More to the present interest, it is a coherent 
statement about one gay man's life that is wittily, sharply analytic of the 
context of that life. Not the whole context, perhaps, but the most 
immediate, viz., family and lover. 

Joslin interviews his two brothers, mother, father, and lover incisively 
and puts them even more on edge — especially his parents — through 
his editing. For example, the juxtaposition of his mother's talk with that 
of his lover criticizing her erodes our confidence in both of them: she 
seems not so much as at first the warm, accepting mother; he is caught 
out in loverly insecurity. The discomfort of all with Tom's sexuality is a 
critically informative tension throughout the film. No one is ever explicit 
about sex, and Tom's attempt to get some lovemaking into the film is 
frustrated by his lover's cold feet over the idea. But these evasions and 
omissions only emphasize the importance of bringing Tom's sexuality 
squarely out in the open. That's the only way to relieve his family's and 
lover's discomforts. That we see this without ourselves being made 
uncomfortable is Joslin's great achievement. While it is not itself 
therapeutic, except in a mocking sequence in which Joslin polls his 
family about how he came to be homosexual, through debunking the 
psychiatric ploy of causality, BLACKSTAR indicates the need for therapy 
against homophobia that, I will later maintain, is the first order of 
business for future gay film work. 

The six films documenting gay predicaments and events — SOME OF 
YOUR BEST FRIENDS (1972), A POSITION OF FAITH (1973), WE'RE 
NOT AFRAID ANYMORE (1974), SANDY AND MADELEINE'S FAMILY 
(1974), IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN (1977), and 
GAY USA (1977) — are a less considerable lot than the confessional 
films. They are relatively slighter — only GAY USA at seventy-three 
minutes approaches feature length. More important, they are overly 
concerned with representing gays as "normal" and concomitantly 
downplay the forceful presentation of personality that — at least in 
BLACKSTAR — confronts the viewer with a homosexual person as an 
untractable, no longer evadable fact. The documentaries are narrowly 
practical and often accommodationist, as the title SOME OF YOUR 
BEST FRIENDS betrays. The phrase connotes mere tolerance of 
whatever minority group to which friends of some white, heterosexual, 
middle-class — i.e., "normal — person belong. It implicitly pleads for 
tolerance, a quality of social/political relations that is just not enough 



for oppressed minorities. For pure tolerance may well countenance a 
minority's legal, social, and political exploitation along with its existence 
and peculiar behavior. Only an intolerance for the practices of 
oppression is truly liberatory for oppressed minorities, as the ongoing 
social and political struggles of blacks and women, especially in 
employment, should by now have made obvious. [7I 

That kind of intolerance is lacking in these films, as is the critical 
attitude that useful, i.e., analytical, intolerance must employ for 
maximum effect. Yet there are passages and strategies in some of them 
that are instructive for future practice. For example, one of the greatest 
strengths of IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN, which like 
SANDY AND MADELEINE'S FAMILY examines lesbians’ custody of 
their children, is its interviews with the children of lesbian mothers. 
From youngest to oldest, these children show virtually no conflict over 
their mothers' sexuality. Poor though they are, they are articulate, direct, 
and disingenuous in their responses. They show little of that neurotic 
hesitancy and smartiness that makes the children of more repressed 
families so frequently repulsive. These refreshing and engaging children 
are evidence (not proof) that a less sexually squeamish family 
atmosphere produces healthier, more attractive children. SANDY AND 
MADELEINE'S FAMILY, while it profits from concentration on one 
family, is not as strong as BEST INTERESTS because of the greater 
repression, confessed and apparent in the two women's household and 
relationship. 

Neither film, unfortunately, attempts to show the societal spread of 
discrimination against lesbian mothers or examines the homophobic 
roots of such discrimination. Without realizing the issue of lesbian 
custody in these broader dimensions, one is quite free to feel pity and 
concern for these particular nice women and still support the 
heterosexist legal norms instrumental to their problems. To do so is 
flagrant doublethink but that is exactly what a plea for mere sympathy, 
mere tolerance, invites. These would be stronger films if they 
forthrightly called for the abolition of present custody proceedings, if 
they practiced instructive intolerance rather than special pleading for 
individual victims of systematized oppression. 

The same criticisms apply with greater force to A POSITION OF FAITH, 
in which a young Congregationalist is shown in an ultimately successful 
attempt to be ordained to the ministry. His campaign and the film are 
based completely on his nice-guy-ism. That the strategy succeeded is 
certainly attributable to his congregation's personal familiarity with him 
more than to any innate persuasive value of his approach. His success 
fairly obviously from the film's evidence has nothing to do with 
Christian values or tenets, which historically are murderously antigay. 
The film never acknowledges these facts although it can't hide them 
from a perceptive intelligence. That the majority of a Christian 
congregation is prepared to lay aside classical Christian homophobia in 
order to accept a man it basically respects and trusts is a lovely thing. 
Good for them all! Not to recognize that Christianity is being stood upon 


its head in the process, however, is dishonest. 

A less disingenuous confrontation is far too briefly treated in SOME OF 
YOUR BEST FRIENDS. This shows the turmoil that erupted at a 
psychiatrists' symposium on electroshock therapy when Los Angeles gay 
activists appeared — as they had asked and been accepted to do — to 
voice the gay perspective on shock treatment for homosexuality. 
Indignant doctors catcall, boo, curse, and shake their fists at the gay 
speakers. That the electroshock advocate to whom the gays most directly 
respond seems not at all upset with his adversaries doesn't register on 
the angry auditors. One would like to know a great deal more about this 
confrontation, the preparation and aftermath of it. The film, however, 
hurries on to scenes of early gay pride marches, demonstrations of 
solidarity in city parks, some personal interviews, and gay activist 
attorney John Platania's account of his entrapment by a vice squad cop 
in Griffith Park. 

Similar to SOME OF YOUR BEST FRIENDS are both WE'RE NOT 
AFRAID ANYMORE and GAY USA. The former is much the weaker, 
fatally marred by its aping of TV news shows complete with an 
avuncular/doctorly Cronkite-like interpreter seated with hands folded at 
a cluttered desk. As with the nightly news, style destroys content. GAY 
USA is a response to the first anti-gay political campaign's success in 
Dade County, Florida. It is an intercutting of the 1977 gay pride marches 
in several different cities that includes brief interviews with bystanders 
and participants. It has been widely hailed in the gay press as an 
instrument of solidarity for gay audiences regardless of its effect upon 
straight viewers. £8} Curiously enough, it never touches on the Florida 
campaign, neatly skirting analysis of gay oppression in any way, shape, 
or form. It concentrates instead upon the color and infectious good 
spirits of the marches. I and most of the audience I saw it with fidgeted a 
lot while it unreeled. Some left, I got up and walked around, others 
chatted during the many dull spots. It may be past the time when the 
majority of gays need their sense of solidarity strengthened in this 
amorphous manner. Gay pride at last may be giving way to gay power as 
a rallying cry for solidarity based on analysis and action. GAY USA 
strikes me as an epilog to one phase of gay liberation. 

Four short films try through irony, exaggeration, or whimsy to score 
straight prejudice and gay stereotypes. The seven-minute DICHOTOMY 
is inept and amateurish, more unnerving than satirically disturbing. It 
provides a sequence of images of two young men studying, playing, and 
showing affection together while the soundtrack assaults us with 
virulent anti-gay diatribes. The innocent and ineffectual-looking couple 
seems entirely incapable of withstanding such vehement hatred. While 
satiric insight may have been intended, gay paranoia is the immediate 
effect. 

The five-minute ROLLIN' WITH LOVE finds tennis balls sexually 
differentiated by color in several stock, straight, social situations — 
school playground, office party, family gathering, etc. The usual ending 


for these situations is same-sex pairing for two oddballs. The fact that 
human same-sex coupling rarely occurs in such circumstances, 
especially not as evidently as they do for these gay tennis balls, makes 
the film a whimsical wish-fulfillment fantasy. Underlying its amusement 
value for gays is resentment. Resentment over having to play straight at 
the party while wondering whether that attractive stranger will 
reciprocate one's interest. Resentment at having to be "discreet" when 
and if you find out she/he will. Without the gay perspective, the film 
must seem inconsequential indeed. 

Jan Oxenberg's two punchy satiric films, I'M NOT ONE OF 'EM (1976) 
and A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS (1975), are not at all inept, 
not at all inconsequential. They share the visual roughness of HOME 
MOVIE — probably a function of short funding as much as of an 
unlaundered, anti-slick-professional esthetic. But where the wit there 
was wry, it's head-on and pointblank here. I'M NOT ONE OF 'EM 
OFFERS three minutes of female roller derby action while a hefty- 
sounding woman's voice monologizes a stream of homophobic vitriol 
often ludicrously funny. The counterpointing of verbal and physical 
violence — both done for titillation's sake, one feels — is a brilliant 
stroke. Oxenberg cuts to the neurotic core of both brutal sports and 
homophobia, allowing us to see both as sadomasochistic deviations. She 
does not didacticize her insights but puts them forward with the 
confidence of her craft and art. 

COMEDY is not quite as devastating. In separate sketches it lampoons 
stereotypes about lesbian behavior in six predicaments: as a wallflower 
at a teenagers' dance party, while sex role playing, while attempting 
seduction, while trying to be hip non-monogamous, as a child molester, 
and as a stompin' dyke. Suprise ending is crucial to all the sketches, as is 
careful exaggeration of the expected. Oxenberg has a little trouble with 
the ending of the seduction sketch, which bewilderingly turns into a 
Fellini-esque fantasy that is sufficiently close to the Italians usual fare to 
have emetic rather than esthetic effect. The others are uniformly well 
developed, the stompin' dyke sketch perhaps a little too predictably. Gay 
viewers eat them up. Like I'M NOT ONE OF 'EM and ROLLIN WITH 
LOVE, COMEDY is aimed primarily at gay and sympathetic straight 
audiences. All three bolster gay fellow-feeling, but only I'M NOT ONE 
OF 'EM gives insight as well as amusement. 

THE POLITICS 

Considered together, there is remarkably little political polemic in the 
films and never any analysis of gays' place in advanced industrial class 
society. There is not even any sustained attempt to delineate the gay 
perspective on straight society and culture. Instead of trying to 
comprehend and communicate the position of gays within American 
society (all the films are either Canadian or U.S.), nearly all represent 
gays as loyal underdogs in it. Gays are presented primarily as victims of 
ignorant prejudice and fear rather than as objects of any systematized 
oppression. That there are, in fact, systems of law and social convention 



circumscribing gays' participation in society is self-evident, particularly 
in the films about lesbian mothers' custody battles and in statements in 
WORD IS OUT about forced psychiatric commitment and treatment. 

But the scope and rationale of such systems of oppression are not 
mentioned, much less articulated. It is possible to view all these films 
without forming a perception of gays as an oppressed group regardless 
of whether individual gays run afoul of the law. 

The characteristic psychological/political stance of these films is, then, 
liberal accomodationist. Their collective motto might be, "We are 
normal and we want our piece of the action." This is disingenuous. Gays 
are not "normal." They are homosexual, something these films are very 
chary of acknowledging, betraying deep-rooted insecurity vis-a-vis the 
straight norms. The only lovemaking in any of them occurs in AUGUST 
AND JULY, and Sharon and Alexa are both self-identified bisexuals who 
speak at length about their sexual experiences with and attraction to 
men. In fact, they speak more about their heterosexuality, using it as a 
standard, than about their visible homosexuality! Now it may be as well 
— but I don't think so! — to limit explicit, visible homosexual behavior 
in films aimed at general audiences. To avoid even frank discussion, let 
alone full and factual information, on homosexuality as much as these 
films do, however, is to risk being crucially beside the point. 

The root of oppression of gays is the fear of homosexuality. It is not fear 
of any supposed weird, eccentric personal behavior — as these films' 
parade of mostly normal looking and acting folks implies. Take away 
their sexuality and gays appear to be inexplicably put upon and 
ostracized. This seems to be precisely the salient point for gay liberals. 
They coyly seek civil rights protection for those of different "sexual 
preference." Secretively lobbying councilors and legislators, they often 
succeed. Afterwards, if the electorate is aroused, they explain that, 
heterosexuality also being a sexual preference, such protection extends 
to all. This apology doesn't wash with the voters, who know a dodge 
when they see one, who know that it is the freedom of non-stigmatized 
homosexual behavior that is ultimately protected by sexual preference 
wording. When the circumvented voters get a chance to reverse the gay 
liberals' closet diplomacy, as they have in Dade County, St. Paul, 
Wichita, and Eugene, they overwhelmingly do! 

These films, inasmuch as they partake of the same kind of liberal 
evasion, risk eliciting similar reactions from most viewers. There may be 
fairly positive responses to all the nice people they show without any 
reduction of the contempt for and fear of homosexuality. Homophobes 
characteristically overlook personal goodness, condemning the 
"sickness" or "sin" of homosexuality itself. Anita Bryant and her 
followers profess love" for homosexual persons while acting to the 
material and physical detriment of the same "loved ones." I believe this 
kind of reaction is neurotic, an attempt to deny the extent and 
pervasiveness of homosexuality in our society, eyen after it has been 
publicized in hundreds of studies and reports since Kinsey's pioneering 
work on male sexual behavior in 1948. 



Neurosis is treated by continuing to disclose the reality that the neurotic 
attempts to repress. The only way to address the homophobe and the 
homophobic society in a liberatory gay film is to unflinchingly present 
the reality and pervasive presence of homosexuality in our society. There 
must be frank and totally unapologetic discussion and illustration of 
how homosexual persons make love and how they respond sexually to 
their environments. And this explicitly homosexual content must be 
personally presented — in their emphasis on personality the 
confessional films make good psychological sense through furnishing 
figures to identify with, "role models," if you will — and integrated with 
individual gays' ways of being in the world. Through such presentation 
the fact that there are persons who live good and healthy lives, partly 
because they are homosexual may sink in to the viewer, may begin to 
spread through society. The effect of such films should be not to induce 
tolerance, which is a grudging and tentative attitude at best, but to 
compel acceptance. 

In terms of gay liberation, homosexuality has to "come out" fully in gay 
films, just as more gays have to come out in their everyday lives, if the 
social neurosis of homophobia is to be cured. 

THE FUTURE 

I've been dropping heuristics for a genuinely gay liberationist cinema 
throughout my comments. Generally I've voiced them in negative 
reaction to the omissions or inadequacies of the seventeen films I've 
discussed. Near the beginning, however, I set down what I believe are 
minimal guidelines for gay liberationist film work. I wrote that gay film 
should be (l) sexually candid and realistic and (2) politically 
critical/analytic of the forms of gay oppression. It should be clear from 
my criticisms that I believe these guidelines call for films to combat 
homophobia and to expose the systematic exploitation of gays. 

It remains for me to indicate some subjects and techniques for 
prospective films that will serve gay liberation. Not too elaborately, 
though, because I'm a critic, not a filmmaker, an analytic rather than a 
creative worker. My suggestions are just that — suggestive, not directive. 
I offer them to filmmakers modestly and in the firm belief that there will 
be no revolution without gay liberation. 

We need films about coming out. There's a famous gay cartoon of two 
chickens warily eying a hatching egg. "Oh no!" moans one, "Another 
coming out story!" The humor for me arises from incongruity. Virtually 
every coming out story reveals the manipulation of an individual by 
many social institutions — nuclear family, school, church, the media, 
etc. — and the recognition and repudiation, albeit often partial, of that 
manipulation. I'd love to see a dramatic film, a gay Bidungsroman, 
about coming out and I suggest Jan Troell's HERE'S YOUR LIFE (1967) 
as a stylistic model. Troell's work is unparalleled, I think, for its visual 
communication of the psychological processes of a young worker 
coming to adult radical awareness. We need a similarly visually sensitive 



and acute treatment of a young gay realizing her/his sexuality. There is 
an incredibly rich visual component in everyday sexuality. 

We need films about gay ghetto institutions. For example, gay bars: We 
need to see how they contain gay society for easier management by the 
police, for easier random harassment by vicious homophobes, for what 
is finally lawful exploitation on the basis of sexuality. Such a film could 
assume the form of investigative reporting of the 60 Minutes variety 
provided it did not sensationalize. Gay bars serve the same convivial 
needs that other bars do, they are less likely to host fights and other 
drunken boorishness than are straight bars, and they are important 
places of truth-telling where the street-cautious can be themselves with 
their own. The potential for muckraking is tantalizing, but there must be 
honesty about the good uses of gay bars, uses that eventuated one New 
York night in the Stonewall rebellion. Only a gay cinema that is too 
simplistic, that fears coinplexity, will produce totally negative views of 
the gay bars — or gay baths, gay cruising in parks, or tearooms, for that 
matter. 

We need films — using either original footage or dramatic 
reconstruction — about gay political campaigns. A film reconstructing 
the Dade County or St. Paul civil rights campaign would be an 
invaluable vehicle for self-criticism, for studying the ways we destroy as 
well as facilitate solidarity and humane interaction among gays and with 
straight society. My suspicion is that such films would make sharp 
criticism of the waste of individual talent and initiative through 
hierarchical management by political pros and their cronies. Such films 
might indeed conclude that such kinds of gay political campaigns are 
more harmful than helpful to gay liberation. 

We need films about invidious straight patronization of gays. A lot of 
such work might analyze the media. An "educational" short like WHAT 
ABOUT McBRIDE?, with its flagrant elision of any gay contribution and 
its subsequent outrageous pretence of objectivity, is the seed of such a 
film. So are any movies, TV programs, news reports, commentaries, ads, 
etc., that present gays and gay experience without gay participation. The 
analytic method of I. F. stone's Weekly which uses a simple device like 
repetition — I'm thinking of a thrice-repeated bit of McNamara's Gulf of 
Tonkin press conference — offers precedents for practice. To amend an 
injunction from Godard's British Sounds (1970), "The heterosexist has 
created a world in his image. Gay comrades, let us destroy that image." 
[Sd 

We need a powerful film about police entrapment of gays. John 
Platania's recollections of his entrapment on its very site is an affecting 
sequence in SOME OF YOUR BEST FRIENDS. It might make an equally 
interesting single film when dramatically reconstructed. Or Daniel 
Curzon's protest novel Something You Do in the Dark (1971) might be 
the basis of an appropriate film since the mainspring of its action is its 
protagonists's entrapment in a tearoom. Or a massive documentation of 
entrapment and its personal and political consequences might be 


undertaken. The attitude of John Rechy in The Sexual Outlaw (1977) 
seems to me indispensable for this project. Unlike the vast majority of 
(bourgeois, liberal) gay activists, Rechy sees the relatively indiscriminate 
and very casual sex gay men seek in public places quite positively, not to 
say heroically (Rechy's gay Byronism must be avoided). This viewpoint 
and the warm regard for boy-lovers evidenced in many recent articles in 
the radical gay press deeply challenge bourgeois sexual ethics, fiol They 
should be essential to liberatory work about entrapment. 

We need ordinary movies — mysteries, comedies, westerns, realist 
dramas — that integrate homosexual behavior into their development. 
Of course, we need the integration of heterosexual behavior into 
common films, too. We have to see, as Paul Goodman once put it, "the 
hero beginning to have an erection when he sees the heroine across the 
street [and] the drama of the sexual act itself.' Tnl But these events, as 
Goodman hoped, should be treated "as the common part of life which 
they are." The plot goes on around them, just as everyone's other 
activities really do go on around their sexual activities. Ideally the 
fantastic ad-photo patina of gay movies like A VERY NATURAL THING 
will be firmly rejected and a more class-conscious treatment will be 
essayed. 

Others, filmmakers and critics, may come up with more and better 
suggestions than mine. Insightful and talented creators like Jan 
Oxenberg and Tom Joslin will continue to make useful work unless they 
have a change of heart, which seems from their present achievements 
highly unlikely. Gay film work should rise to the challenge of and 
contribute vitally to gay liberation. 

Notes 

h. Thomas Waugh, "Films by Gays for Gays," Jump Cut, No. 16 
(November 1977), pp. 14-18. 

Gay liberation seeks the resolution of class conflict however "class" is 
interpreted, i.e., both economically as a function of the division of labor 
and psychologically as a function of racism, sexism, and homophobia. 

3. The best examination of gay self-oppression I know is Andrew Hodges 
and David Hutter, With Downcast Gays: Aspects of Homosexual Self¬ 
oppression (London, 1974; Toronto, 1977), available from Pink Triangle 
Press, Box 639, Station A, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5WIG2. 

4^ Charley Shiveley, "Don't Mourn, Don't Pout, Rim and Organize," Fag 
Rag, No. 21/22 (February-March 1978), pp. 2-4, is a superb analysis of 
how accommodation has served ruling class ends. 

5. 1 use the term "genre" loosely and conveniently so that the reader can 
more easily comprehend and I can more easily discuss the films. 

6Hdere, as in all the films that use it, such music and louder but equally 
tiresome soft-rock gay songs plague more than aid the film. The 



potentially powerful final image of SANDY AND MADELEINE'S 
FAMILY, for instance, is weakened greatly by the sentimental slime 
oozing out of the loudspeakers. As a longtime student and reviewer of 
popular music, my perspective is no doubt skewed, but gay life so far 
lacks an original singing voice that is neither cloyingly sentimental nor 
sloganeering. We need a gay Randy Newman and a firs-trate lyrical gay 
songwriter. 

7. A classic analysis of the functions of tolerance in advanced industrial 
capitalist society is Herbert Marcuse, "Repressive Tolerance," in A 
Critique of Pure Tolerance (Boton, 1965,1969), pp. 81-123. 

8. See Randy Alfred, "Becoming a People," San Francisco Sentinel 
(September 8,1977); John Schauer, "Putting Gay Anger in Focus," The 
Advocate (September 7,1977); Michael McGarry, "Gay USA," The Body 
Politic, No. 39 (December 1977-January 1978), p. 22; etc. 

9. Quoted in James Roy MacBean, Film and Revolution (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1975), p. 99. 

10. See, e.g., Gerald Hannon, "Men loving boys loving men," The Body 
Politic, No. 39 (December 1977-January 1978), pp. 29-33; and Tom 
Reeves, "Of Boys and Baltimore," Fag Rag, No. 21/22 (February-March 
1978), Emergency Supplement, pp. 3-7 with discussion pp. 8-11. 

11. Paul Goodman, "Pornography and the Sexual Revolution," Drawing 
the Line: Political Essays, ed. Taylor Stoehr (New York, 1977), p. 96. 

FILMS DISCUSSED AND DISTRIBUTORS 

• AUGUST AND JULY (90 mm.) New Cinema Enterprises, 35 
Britain St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5A1R7. 

. BLACKSTAR: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CLOSE FRIEND (94 
mm.) Alchemedia, 193 Nonotuck St., Florence, MA 01060. 

. A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS (25 mm.) Iris Films, Box 
5353, Berkeley, CA 94705 

• DICHOTOMY (7 mm.) Multi Media Resource Center, 1525 
Franklin, San Francisco, CA 94109. 

• GAY USA (73 mm) Artists United, Box 1526, 625 Post St., San 
Francisco, CA 94109. 

• HOME MOVIE (12 mm.) Iris Films, as above. 

• I'M NOT ONE OF 'EM (3 mm.) Iris Films, as above. 

. IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN (53 mm.) Iris 
Films, as above. 

• LAVENDER (13 mm.) Perennial Education, Box 855, Highland 
Park, IL 60035. 

. A POSITION OF FAITH (18 mm.) United Church of Christ Audio- 
Visuals, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 19102. 

• ROLLIN' WITH LOVE (5 mm.) Focus International, 1 E. 53rd., 
New York, NY 10022. 

. SANDY AND MADELEINE'S FAMILY (30 mm.) Multi Media 
Resource Center, as above. 


. SOME OF YOUR BEST FRIENDS (40 mm.) Film Distribution 
Center, USC, University Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007. 

• WE'RE NOT AFRAID ANYMORE (27 mm.) Parnassus 
Productions, 6311 Yucca St., Hollywood, CA 90028. 

. WHAT ABOUT McBRIDE? (14 mm.) CRN/McGraw-Hill films, 110 
15th St., Del Mar, CA 92014. 

. A WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOUSE: A PORTRAIT OF 
ELAINE NOBLE (29 mm.) Texture Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10019. 

• WORD IS OUT (125 mm.) New Yorker Films, 43 W. 61st, New 
York, NY 10023. 
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Revolutionary Cuban Cinema, Second Part 

Welcome to our second special section on revolutionary Cuban cinema. 
As an introduction to the first part in JUMP CUT NO. 19, Julianne 
Burton wrote a comprehensive article on the history, politics, and 
aesthetics of the Cuban cinema . (That issue remains available for U.S. 
$1.50.) Burton also helped collect and edit this material. We would also 
like to thank her, Tricontinental Films, and the Cuban Film Institute 
(ICAIC) for the excellent stills we have been able to use in these special 
sections. We have now gathered enough material for a third special 
section which will most likely appear in the fall or winter and will include 
a bibliography and a filmography of the films available in North America. 
In JUMP CUT NO. 21 we will publish a special section on Brazilian 
cinema. 

— The Editors 

*********** 


Octavio Cortazar's documentary, WITH THE CUBAN WOMEN (1975), 
reminds us in less than an hour that genuine equality between the sexes 
comes with great difficulty. The film opens with a group of complacent 
men celebrating female inferiority. It goes on to introduce Cuban 
women who contradict that comfortable stereotype. The film thus 
documents victories and suggests the labors to come. 

The style is straightforward, plainly proud. Octavio Cortazar, who also 
directed FOR THE FIRST TIME (1967), other shorts, and a recent 
feature, THE TEACHER (1977), only dabbles in the kind of dazzling 
graphics and montage for which Cuban documentary is celebrated. He 
uses interviews to feed us information at a comfortable, conversational 
pace. It's also a genuinely introductory style: the interviewers introduce 
us to the women. Interviews and discussions are then interwoven with 
statistics to demonstrate the change in women's roles in modern Cuba. 






This documentary has a limited task. It largely records successes of 
women working outside the home in contemporary Cuba. The film 
spends little time on a real problem, which since 1974 has been a subject 
of island-wide debate and action: "women's second shift," the 
homemaking a woman does on her return from work. WITH THE 
CUBAN WOMEN also spends little time on conflicts ensuing in the 
workplace. One engineer, for instance, explains that the men at first 
didn't accept her; but her story is brief and formal, the record of a 
problem solved. Neither does the film bring up conflict between 
generations or among those women who resist the transformation of 
women's roles. Rather, the fact of women's entry into the work force is 
documented, with the recurring message that women are as good 
workers as men are. 

Women can be responsible military officers, the movie asserts. One 
Escambray scout is asked disingenuously, "Aren't you afraid?" by the 
moviemakers. As she stands at her lookout, in uniform, her patient 
response — one of pride and patriotism — contains elements both of 
humor and disdain for the silly quality of the question. Women can be 
good doctors, the film goes on. A black woman testifies that the 
Revolution gave her the opportunity to study and provided a hospital in 
the mountains which she now administers. Women can work in 
factories. We see long shots of factories, which impress us with the 
machinery as well as with the women's work. Women can cut as much 
cane as strong and experienced men, as the Work Heroines proudly 
demonstrate. Women can run cranes, and women can help the people of 
Vietnam. 

Women are potentially the equals of men, and, given opportunities 
under socialism (like the day care we see examples of and incentives to 
work outside the home, they prove it. The women interviewed are 
almost always the extraordinary-ordinary case (the best cane cutter, the 
administrator of a super-productive unit), rather than "stars" or 
members of the political elite. When we see young schoolgirls 
confidently asserting they'll work for a living and that their men will 
"have to" accept it, we're reassured that the message is getting through 
to the next generation. 

One can't help, as the film gives us example after example, but be 
amazed at the progress made. WITH THE CUBAN WOMEN tells us, 
however, little of the cost or the arguments engendered by such 
fundamental change. Nor does the film illuminate the transformation of 
values that it implies. 

Take the "second shift" question. Buried in that daily fact are a mass of 
prejudices which are not, we know, abolished with the entry of women 
into the workforce. The strong debate over the Cuban Family Code 
(1975) and further debate about its implementation testily to the way 
sex biases have permeated daily life. (The Family Code rules, among 
other provisions, that housework and childcare must be shared equally 
by working parents) Since Cortazar was apparently working on this film 



while the debate went on, he might have included in the film the sense 
of struggle that appears so vital a part of this "revolution within a 
revolution." 

After all, it's the process, the way people-and particularly the women — 
fight for change that determines the nature and quality of the results. If 
you show only the results, you make the information seem dull, abstract, 
and finished. And you also run the risk of explaining the results not in 
terms of the people who worked for them, but with an abstraction like 
"socialism." For example, as the camera moves from the women's faces 
to the machinery or the cane field, the people seem to be making 
testimonials for the objects. "Look at our new machinery," the 
filmmakers imply with shots like these. "Look at the size of our sugar 
harvest." 

The style of this documentary minimizes the sense of struggle. Partly 
this is because the interviews are tightly controlled by the interviewers. 
Even when they attempt "trick questions, they are clearly ones with a 
right and a wrong answer: "Who's in charge here? You, a woman, in 
charge here?" The film also minimizes struggle by putting stress on 
women in public work situations rather than on the process of change 
between men and women in the family. Public and paid work for women 
did not require, in itself, a change in sex roles; women could, and often 
were expected to, simply take on a "double shift." 

Finally, the movie does not intend to record process, movement, or 
change, but results. It is a simple statement of achievement. And as in 
THE NEW SCHOOL (1973) and THE MONCADA PROGRAM (1973), 
two other recent documentaries from CUBA, a didactic air of 
demonstration sometimes wins out over the enthusiasms and 
frustrations of people in the process of changing social relations. 

The vital and forthright characters of these women nevertheless engage 
us throughout the film. The no-nonsense dairy farm administrator runs 
a business and a large family with the same nonchalance with which she 
deflects the interviewer's barbed questions. The militia women calmly 
explain the political reason for their outpost's existence. The doctor is 
proud of her hospital and of her work. They are women who are 
competent, who can exercise their competence, and who don't have to 
apologize for it: it's an invigorating example and a warm promise. 

In fact, these women's sturdy enthusiasm raises more questions. It 
makes you wonder how this is all possible. What were the motivations, 
the conflicts, the assumptions to be argued in the open, for such a 
dramatic transformation? The recital of economic success comes to 
sound more like women's contribution to Cuban production than it does 
Cuban socialist progress toward sexual equality. The first job can be 
indicated by numbers and be honored with medals. The second must be 
demonstrated by the quality of life, by the nature of relationships, with 
all their problems as well. The first is a victory, and the second is a way 
of life. The Cuban women we meet do give us glimpses of a new way of 
life, of a new future. This first hour with the Cuban women does a good 



job of making us curious to see a second and a third. Perhaps in future 
films, if as much progress has been made as this movie holds out hope 
for, women will be making the film and asking the questions. 
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For me, the most fruitful way to analyze THE NEW SCHOOL (LA 
NUEVA ESCUELA, 1973), Jorge Fraga's documentary about Cuban high 
schools in the countryside, is to compare the film to my own experience 
working, studying and living in one of these "New Schools" during the 
1974-75 academic year. 

This feature-length film opens with shots of the students saying goodbye 
to their families at the beginning of the school year. They convey a sense 
of adventure mixed with the sadness of separation, a feeling I remember 
well. Once on the school bus, however, squeezed between two friends on 
a seat, talking and singing, knowing we were on the way to work, study 
and participate in the formation of a strong Cuban society, many of the 
pangs of separation diminished. 

The film cuts to an interview with a woman — presumably a teacher or 
administrator — who describes how the principles of work-study are 
implemented in the New Schools. The theory of work-study comes from 
Jose Marti, a prominent figure in Cuba's independence struggle against 
Spain in the late 19th century and the country's foremost poet. All 
secondary students participate in work-study. The students who attend 
day schools in the urban areas spend 45 days a year in the countryside 
doing agricultural labor. In the boarding schools in the countryside, 
students spend half of every day in class and the other half working in 
the fields. Jose Marti felt that by incorporating work into a student's 
experience, s/he becomes less alienated from and better prepared for 
her/his life as a worker and productive member of society. This is not 
the only reason behind the New Schools. By engaging in productive 
labor, the students are making a concrete contribution to the national 
economy, which provides them with a completely free education, 
including books, supplies and uniforms. 

The film never drags. Upbeat cutting, an active camera and the dynamic 
use of color keep it lively. (This is in fact one of the first color films 




processed in Cuba. The rainbow motif used repeatedly in the credits and 
titles seems designed to celebrate this achievement.) Throughout the 
film, helicopter shots of the 53 secondary schools in the countryside 
show the beauty of the layouts and the landscapes while also ensuring 
that each one of the schools is visually represented. 

Frequent voice-over interviews and narrations are accompanied by 
scenes of various school activities: cultural events, parades, assemblies, 
classroom sessions, agricultural labor, a visit from Fidel. This last 
sequence is a joy to watch. Fidel competes ostentatiously with male and 
female students at volleyball, basketball, baseball and pingpong, 
hamming it up as much as possible. The film then cuts from a shot of 
Fidel's face to a Cuban flag, to a statue of Jose Marti, to students 
marching in a May Day parade, to a ten-story poster of Che, and ends 
with a quote from Marti: "...in the afternoon the pen, but in the morning 
the hoe." 

A predictable montage? Perhaps, but the film also employs more subtle 
techniques. In the classroom scenes, the camera most often focuses on 
an individual (student or teacher) and then pulls back to reveal the 
whole class. This technique visually emphasizes a major principle 
behind the New Schools and the New Cuban society as a whole: the 
group is composed of individuals and each individual is an important 
component of the group. By identifying with the individual for a 
moment and then drawing back to a more collective perspective, the 
viewer finds him or herself feeling comfortable and supported within the 
group and thus shares the feeling experienced by students of the New 
Schools. 

After viewing THE NEW SCHOOL in the context of a college course in 
the U.S., several people came to me to ask, "Is that what it's really like?" 
Boarding schools are a difficult concept in a country like Cuba, where 
the family and the extended family have traditionally been the major 
agent of socialization and acculturation. In my school, called "Heroes of 
Varsovia," the majority of the students had never spent a night away 
from home before. Attending a school in the countryside five and a half 
days per week, living communally for the first time, and having a 
demanding schedule of study and physical labor are not always an easy 
adjustment. 

At one point in the movie, a girl dressed in work clothes explains how 
she disliked working in the fields at first and how the other students' 
enthusiasm eventually changed her outlook. My own response was 
similar to hers. I enjoyed being outside in the country, looking at the 
palms and the intense sky. But even the beautiful surroundings and the 
escape from the rigid study schedule could not completely make up for 
the fact that the work was tedious and tiring. We usually picked weeds 
or gathered root crops. The sun was always blazing, and the insects tried 
to drink from your eyes. 

The camera repeatedly focuses on students in close-up, working 
together in pairs, then pulls back to reveal a whole field filled with pairs 



of students at work. I often worked alongside one of my close friends. 

We had many long talks about our different cultures and societies, and I 
learned a lot during the hours I spent in the fields. I learned what kinds 
of fruits and vegetables grew, and how. I learned songs and jokes. I met 
campesinos who have worked the land every day of their lives with their 
leathery hands. I learned that modern technology (medicine, tractors, 
sprinklers) can be a great thing, and how to appreciate it without 
becoming dependent on it. I learned in a very concrete way why 
development is so important. By having to do physical labor myself, I 
gained insight into why it is so important that everyone work and 
contribute to society. 

In one sequence, the camera follows a serious boy riding silently on the 
school bus while those around him are clapping and singing. He walks 
down the dirt road to his home where his family, grave-faced and 
dressed in their best clothes, wait to greet him in front of their thatched 
hut. The father expresses pride that his children are attending a school 
of such high quality. Smiling now, he states, "My children now have 
what I did not." The difference between the traditional peasant hut and 
the New Schools is more than apparent. One perceives the beauty of the 
Revolution — progress, not only of technology, but of human potential. 
Developing the underdeveloped. This theme is reinforced throughout 
the movie, but more important, it is experienced in every aspect of the 
Revolution. 

While an administrator is explaining in voice-over the principles on 
which these schools are run, we see shots of students in science labs or 
filing through the halls, and a long shot of a boy and girl carrying the 
Cuban flag down the open-air corridor. Flag-raising was an important 
part of the morning formation. News and activities for the day were 
announced. One group of students gave a cultural presentation: a skit, a 
song, a group chorus of political slogans. We changed our school slogan: 
"Estudiar, estudiar mas, estudiar siempre. Lenin." (Study. Study more. 
Study always. Lenin) On Fridays we sang the national anthem. 

In THE NEW SCHOOL, shots of the formations are accurate yet 
deceiving. There is a great difference between being in the middle of the 
formation and up on the stage looking down at it. In formation, one is 
standing in neat rows, disciplined and quiet. Though the whole school is 
congregated, you can only see the familiar faces of those near you. From 
the stage, the camera is alone and free to move; it can see everyone. 

It was this dimension that was lacking in the film: what it feels like to 
live in a New School five and a half days a week. The film put little 
emphasis on the discipline of the daily routine, while in reality, 
collective and individual discipline are the foundations of these schools. 
Our schedule was strict. After waking at 5:45 a.m., washing and 
dressing, we lined up in single file and waited to eat breakfast. We then 
went to the morning formation, which usually lasted about 45 minutes, 
and then off to five classes. We stood in line for lunch, ate in silence, and 
changed into our work clothes. After returning from three hours in the 



fields, we had 45 minutes to shower and change back to our uniforms. 
(There were only six showers for the 64 people in each dorm.) After 
study period, we ate dinner. We had the rest of the evening (until ten 
o'clock) free to do what we wanted, with the exception of dorm 
inspection, which often took up to half an hour. 

In the movie, an administrator explains the purpose of the two-hour 
study period every night. She states that it creates good study habits and 
eliminates "cramming" before tests. Since I often didn't understand the 
lecture fully, especially at the beginning of the year, study period was 
beneficial for me because it enabled me to study with others and receive 
extra help. Someone was always willing to explain things to me until I 
gained a complete understanding. The spirit of collectivity was very 
high. By helping others do well in the school and by doing well yourself, 
you were setting a standard for all students and all groups. In this form 
of competition — called "emulation" — there is no loser; instead, goals 
are set by those who work the hardest. 

There was incredible self-discipline and responsibility within the 
student body. Unfortunately, I did not see this emphasized in the film. 
During study period, teachers made the rounds to answer questions. 
However, we took it upon ourselves to maintain relative silence and 
discipline within the classroom. (This is quite an amazing feat when 
compared to my experiences within the junior high and high schools in 
the U.S..) When a teacher was absent, one of the students would conduct 
the class. All the New Schools follow the same lesson plan, and the 
students don't want to miss a single lecture for fear of falling behind the 
national schedule. 

One sequence in the film which I found particularly interesting was a 
criticism/self-criticism session in a 7th grade class. It gave me a chance 
to see the differences between this group's methods of criticism and 
those of my own 10th grade group. In the film there was a general light¬ 
heartedness, a trivial, almost tattletale nature to the comments. In my 
experience, these sessions, run and chaired by students, were treated 
with utmost seriousness. Long-term participation, attitudes in work, 
study and general behavior were the basis for the comments, and people 
often responded by changing their attitudes. 

One of the most beautiful scenes in THE NEW SCHOOL involves the 
oral evaluation of a young teacher by her class. When she is invited back 
into the room after the session, she explains how she had originally 
planned to continue her studies in mathematics, "...but when the need 
for teachers came up, I couldn't refuse the Revolution." The interviewer 
asks if she would like to hear a recording of her students' evaluation of 
her. Their comments are so filled with affection and gratitude for her 
efforts that she is at a loss for words. The camera cuts to a close-up of 
her face, filled with joy, on the verge of tears. 

In another sequence, the director of one of the schools reads a letter to 
the assembled students; it states that their school has won first place in 
the nationwide, school in the countryside emulation. All the students, so 



silent and orderly seconds before, begin to jump, yell and chant in a 
triumphant frenzy of solidarity. Such moments make all the hardships 
of daily life, all the material shortages (and there are many) and all the 
hard work seem worth it. 

The experience of the New Schools is not only academically productive 
(as demonstrated by the considerably higher grades and faster progress 
among New School as compared to day school students); it also 
encourages the breakdown of traditional sexual, racial and class biases. 
There is no sexual division of labor within the New Schools; both female 
and male students perform the same tasks — mopping floors, serving 
food, hoeing, weeding. By interacting with different types of people, 
including the handicapped, on a day-to-day basis, residual prejudices 
and assumptions of inequality disappear. 

It is apparent that THE NEW SCHOOL was made to expose the Cuban 
population to these schools and generate widespread enthusiasm for 
them. Though truthful and accurate, the film lacks a sense, of the 
intensity of the routine. The demanding nature of the academic 
curriculum (physics, math, biology, chemistry, history, English, Spanish, 
physical education, communist morality, vocational training); the rigor 
of the agricultural labor; and the strictness of the discipline. Nor does 
the film address itself to the many problems of the New Schools. The 
critical, self-reflexive attitude characteristic of so many Cuban films is 
absent from this one. Since its intent is to celebrate the remarkable fact 
of the schools' successful existence, a survey of accomplishments is 
perhaps more appropriate than a catalogue of any problem areas which 
remain. The film is aimed at the students and potential students of the 
New Schools and their families. In depicting the enthusiasm of the 
young Cubans involved in the New School project, it also generates it, 
and that enthusiasm is contagious. 
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One of the highlights of my trip to Cuba last June was the opportunity to 
see two excellent films by Manuel Octavio Gomez — USTEDES TIENEN 
LA PALABRA (NOW IT’S UP TO YOU, 1974) and UNA MUJER, UN 
HOMBRE, UN CIUDAD (A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY, 1977) - and to 
talk at length with the director about his work. I want to write about 
these two films because I find them very stimulating and suggestive 
examples of Marxist filmmaking. If we can adequately analyze what the 
Cubans have done in films such as these (and in films such as 
MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT, LUCIA, ONE WAY OR 
ANOTHER, and THE OTHER FRANCISCO), we will learn a lot about 
the possibilities of dialectical, Marxist filmmaking and something about 
what the differences between Marxist and bourgeois films are. I hope, 
too, that we will have expanded our ideas about what kinds of films we 
can make here. 

Unfortunately, neither of these films is yet available in the United 
States. Since I saw each film only once during a very busy week of film 
viewing and discussions at ICAIC, I cannot analyze them (politically and 
artistically) as closely as they merit. I hope that they will soon become 
available to us. Beyond their theoretical importance as examples of 
Marxist art, these two films are among the few Cuban features that 
present and explore the complexity of everyday life in a revolutionary 
society. They are both critical films and, for that reason, show more of 
the openness and humanness of Cuban society today than other, more 
self-congratulatory, Cuban films. 

Since few Jump Cut readers will have seen these films, I will begin with 
brief plot summaries. Then I wish to show how Gomez has used popular 
film forms to involve the mass audience in Cuba (who love movies 
passionately) in a discussion of serious political issues, particularly the 
key revolutionary question of growth through self-criticism. Much 
recent film theory condemns conventional narrative films as hopelessly 
tainted by bourgeois ideology and therefore completely inadequate for 
conducting a political dialogue with an audience. While much in this 




critique merits careful study and discussion, an examination of many 
Cuban films raises serious questions about the universal applicability of 
these anti-narrative theories, particularly in terms of the potential 
relation between the mass culture audience and a politicized, accessible, 
and popular art. 

After that, I hope to show how Gomez has transcended the bourgeois 
forms he uses by reversing their usual narrative flow. If these bourgeois 
films include politics and social issues at all, it is usually as a 
background theme, which the filmmaker soon abandons in order to 
concentrate on the moral and romantic concerns of a few central 
characters. Manuel Octavio Gomez's two films, however, move in the 
opposite direction. They open with moral questions and move out to the 
underlying historical and political questions. The director and 
scriptwriters begin with simple events as a starting point from which 
they dialectically unravel and analyze their whole society. 

Finally, I want to criticize these films politically for their presentation of 
women, especially insofar as they depict women as icons or symbols 
rather than as ordinary participants in society. 

PLOT SUMMARIES 

NOW ITS UP TO YOU, a conventional, black and white, documentary- 
style film, is based on several real events in the mid-1960s. It takes place 
on a timber cooperative where in 1967 several counterrevolutionaries 
started a destructive forest fire that took the lives of eight workers. The 
film opens on the trial of the four suspected arsonists in a burned-out 
storage warehouse. In front sit the prosecutor and the defense attorney, 
each behind a small table. Between them at a larger table sit four men 
from the farm who are acting as judges. Facing the judges are the 
accused, and behind them the workers who have gathered to listen, to 
testify when the court calls them, and to pass judgment on the accused. 
The camera roams around and over this shell of a building, a constant 
reminder of the destruction. At first, everything takes place here. But as 
soon as it becomes evident that the arsonists had tried to do their dirty 
work elsewhere and had failed, the trial broadens out and becomes a 
general investigation of the whole social unit. The prosecutor and the 
defense attorney collaborate to ask why such an act of sabotage could 
occur at this particular cooperative. 

Everyone connected with the farm testifies about the events leading up 
to the forest fire. Each witness's account is accompanied by flashbacks. 
Both the testimony and what we get to see in the flashbacks reveal to us 
those weaknesses in the farm's social organization that made it possible 
for the counterrevolutionaries to operate there. Overcentralized and 
paternalistic leadership, individual ambition, an apathetic union, 
ignorance among the local peasants, and systematic pilfering from the 
farm's warehouse are all traced as interacting factors, which contributed 
to making the fire possible. At the end of the trial, one of the 
investigators says, 



"Well, comrades, you have seen the facts. Now you have the 
floor. It's up to you to decide where the responsibility lies." 

A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY has a far more complex plot. As the title 
indicates, the film relates two parallel biographies — and also the history 
of a city. In the beginning of the film, Marisa Sanchez (Idalia Anreus), 
the housing director (an extremely important position in a socialized 
society) of the rapidly growing port and industrial city of Nuevitas in 
Camaguey Province, dies in a car accident. Miguel Mauri (Mario 
Balmaseda), a young native of Nuevitas who has just finished his 
education in Havana and has begun a comfortable career there as a 
sociologist, reluctantly agrees to replace Marisa, but only temporarily. 
Miguel becomes the detective figure, the investigator, as he tries to find 
out about Marisa — who she was and how she did her work. He starts 
out with very personal reasons for conducting this investigation. The 
ghost of Marisa's exemplary political life suffocates Miguel, who only 
wants to return to Havana as soon as possible. Everyone he talks to on 
his new job describes Marisa in glowing terms, and he feels unfavorably 
compared to her. Also, he can't comprehend the records she has left 
behind. He can't figure out the basis on which she assigned housing and 
thinks she did it subjectively and without any rigor (i.e., without using 
any of the scientific methods he has learned at the university). He wants 
to prove her wrong to validate himself. He represents the new breed of 
university-trained sociologist who believes he has modern scientific 
methods for making social decisions. Typifying this new generation of 
Cubans, he feels superior to the prior generation, who while not 
specifically trained for their jobs, just did them the best they could. In 
addition, he prefers life in Havana to life in the provinces and never 
examines the political implications of the lifestyle he had chosen. 

The basic format resembles that of CITIZEN KANE. Miguel talks to a 
great variety of people — Marisa's mother, former husband, lover, 
colleagues, other workers — all of whom tell him about aspects of 
Marisa's life. These people's stories introduce flashbacks that relate her 
life in chronological order from 1959 until her death in 1976. At the 
same time, these flashbacks relate the rapid development of Nuevitas. 
Early in the film, Miguel watches a black-and-white documentary that 
Marisa made about Nuevitas. (In fact, Gomez made the documentary in 
1968. He reshot some of it to include characters from his fictional film.) 
A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY is complicated and drags sometimes. It is 
fair to say that Manuel Octavio Gomez crammed too much into the film 
to sustain a fluid pace. But for anyone interested in the interaction of the 
personal and the political in a revolutionary society (and I'm sure that 
includes most Cubans), the film is fascinating in its richness and 
complexity. 

FROM BOURGEOIS FORM TO MARXIST MOVIE 

In both these films Gomez has used rather conventional Hollywood 
genre formats — the courtroom drama for NOW IT'S UP TO YOU and 
the ’detective" film or film of investigation for A WOMAN, A MAN, A 



CITY. To draw in the audience, he has used conventional techniques or 
codes of suspense. In recent years many leftist filmmakers have used 
this format to make mass socialist films: Francesco Rosi's SALVATORE 
GUILIANO and ILLUSTRIOUS CORPSES, Costa-Gavras’ STATE OF 
SIEGE, and even Pontecorvo's BATTLE OF ALGIERS, which begins at 
the end and works back up to that moment in order to transcend it. 

Both of Gomez's films begin by setting up enigmas that could be the 
starting points for quite other stories. NOW IT'S UP TO YOU could have 
been a story of espionage and counterespionage. It could have centered 
on how one Cuban became a counterrevolutionary or how one 
policeman or prosecutor tracked down the arsonists. A WOMAN, A 
MAN, A CITY could have been the story of how one man finds himself in 
a new situation or of how his clever investigation of the past uncovers 
some mystery. 

These enigmas are set in motion by very dramatic opening sequences in 
each film. The credit sequence of NOW IT'S UP TO YOU consists of a 
raging fire and the desperate efforts of workers to put it out. A WOMAN, 
A MAN, A CITY opens on a grey, rainy day; police cars and an 
ambulance with glowing red lights have gathered on a country road to 
pick up the pieces after a car wreck. The death-bringing fire and 
Marisa's death in that car accident are the conventional dramatic events 
that set the films in motion, events that create mysteries other people 
must solve. Both events are repeated later in the films when we have a 
greatly enhanced understanding of their significance. This repetition is a 
cannon device in Cuban films (e.g., MEMORIES OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT and ONE WAY OR ANOTHER). 

In spite of their conventional beginnings, both these films are dialectical 
and materialist in conception. They investigate and reveal the 
interconnectedness of people in society, of past and present, of the 
personal and the political. Gomez does not portray his characters as 
static, unchanging entities but as historical persons who grow and 
change in response to their environment. At the time of the revolution, 
Marisa is an uneducated housewife. After seeing what the revolution is 
about, she decides to participate. She becomes a dockworker, a literacy 
teacher, a party member, and finally struggles with the problems of 
assigning housing in a mushrooming seaport. Miguel begins as a smug 
professional who feels aloof from ordinary people. He slowly becomes 
more and more integrated into provincial life. Gomez does not portray 
these characters' growth as the inevitable unveiling of their hidden 
essence, as is common in bourgeois films; their personal growth comes 
as a result of intelligent responses to historical and social change. Who 
Miguel and Marisa are is not fixed but develops as the result of their 
struggles with their environment. History determines these characters, 
and they in turn make history. In fact, Marisa has freely chosen to make 
revolutionary history from the very beginning of the revolution, and 
Miguel is, by her example, impelled to make that choice — to step out of 
an ahistorical sense of "comfort," of having "arrived" in his career. 



Although they begin with conventional dramatic incidents, the films 
don't follow the usual development of tension and narrow plot lines 
found in the bourgeois narrative film — the formats and narrative codes 
of which Gomez has borrowed. His films' plots continually open up new 
possible connections. Each incident, each forward movement in the plot, 
creates new possibilities for action, more concerns that the characters 
and we must consider, and new connections between those elements 
which had been presented before — all of which must constantly be seen 
in a new light, from a new perspective. 

In NOW IT'S UP TO YOU, what starts out as a simple matter of arson 
quickly becomes an analysis and critique of the whole social unit — here 
the timber cooperative. The head of production has been too rigid as a 
boss and too concerned with meeting quotas. As a result, he didn't 
involve other workers in decision making and didn't listen to their ideas 
about the work process even when they told him that things weren't 
going well. The head of the union realized just before the fire, but too 
late to stop it, that he and his comrades had been apathetic. They saw 
that things weren't right and had criticisms, but they didn't pursue the 
matter. The main health worker (played by Idalia Anreus) emerges from 
the flashbacks as having been very clear sighted about the problems at 
the cooperative. She was one of the most dedicated and hardest working 
people in the group and continually argued with the administrator about 
how the farm was being managed. Only at the film's dramatic climax do 
we realize that she was one of the victims of the fire. 

The personal and political relationships on the farm led to black market 
activity around the warehouse. Its superintendent was taking things 
home to sell to his friends, including the counterrevolutionaries. At the 
trial, it turns out that the arsonists obtained the gas they used to start 
the fire from the warehouse, the burned-out shell of which is now the 
setting for the trial. 

However, the forestry workers also contain among them a strong 
revolutionary counter force, centered primarily on the Idalia Anreus 
character, and this revolutionary determination is also documented in 
the flashbacks. In fact, a number of the workers who have become aware 
of the pilfering use an evening cultural event to expose the head of the 
warehouse. In a series of skits, they reenact the guilty man's activities. 
Up until this time the farm's administrator rejected warnings that such 
pilfering had been going on. Yet after this performance of political 
protest, the cultural event dissolves into chaos and a near-brawl ensues 
because of the outrage people have felt all along about the 
mismanagement and pilfering. At this point, people notice the fire and 
rush off to fight it. The internal and external threats to socialist 
reconstruction come to a head at the same time — revealing the deep 
connection between them. 

As mentioned above, the film opens out to the audience at the end. 
Manual Octavio Gomez offers no pat solutions to the social problems he 
raises. Instead his narrative develops political principles to guide 



political behavior. Both the prosecuting and defense attorneys are 
shown working together in a courtroom situation that encourages 
dialectical rather than dogmatic thinking. Gomez involves the film's 
audience in the same kind of process the forestry workers are 
participating in at the trial. The Cuban film audience and the fictional 
workers view a drama about the very basis of their existence — the 
production process. In both cases the audiences are encouraged to see 
their own work group not as a collection of isolated individuals but as a 
whole social unit for which they are ultimately responsible. In a very 
direct way it's now up to both of these audiences to take responsibility. 
The director lays out contradictions and complexities and not 
certainties. NOW IT'S UP TO YOU says that working politically, building 
a socialist society is a matter of ongoing struggle, of constantly applying 
what we know to what we are doing, then testing the results. 

A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY also starts out simply. A housing director 
dies in a car accident. A young, recent graduate replaces her — it 
happens all the time. But Marisa's effect on the people around her and 
Miguel's curiosity, aggravation, and pride lead him to find out more 
about her — and in the process more about the city and himself. His 
personal life — his marriage, apartment, and friends, his interesting 
professional job, in fact his whole personal situation in Havana — seems 
to him to be in order. But the film reveals that his political life and his 
commitment to the revolution are unexamined and weak. This 
contradiction becomes especially obvious when his primary technical 
concerns about the job — procedures, paper work, etc. — are compared 
with Marisa's sensitivity to and understanding of the needs of the city 
and its people. 

As Miguel finds out more about Marisa and becomes more involved in 
the city and its people, he begins to change. We see his discomfort with 
his Havana friends, who are shown as aloof professionals living the good 
life in the capital. As Miguel changes, he also has difficulty relating to his 
wife, an architect who has no personal or even political relation with the 
working people who will live in the apartment houses she is designing. 

At the end we see Miguel in the back of a truck with a boyhood friend 
and his wife, neither of whom have ever left Nuevitas. They are all on 
their way out to work in the countryside. Miguel has decided to stay in 
Nuevitas. 

The very fact that this film so heavily critiques a character like Miguel, 
who received his university education after the revolution, tells us 
something about contemporary Cuban society. Jobs are handed out by 
the Ministry of Labor, which gives first choice to people with the highest 
university grades. If you don't like your job or are denied all privileges at 
work (the equivalent of being fired), the Ministry of Labor will then give 
you one other job at your old salary. From then on you can move as 
much as you like — but starting at the bottom. Not only does such a job 
system promote a meritocracy, but it also discourages people from 
challenging bosses or leaving a comfortable job to try a new career. If 
you can live in Havana, you have access to culture and city life and have 



arrived; Havana is still the lamp drawing its moths. In this film, Miguel's 
and his wife's apartment is depicted as far more luxurious than those in 
which Havana professionals actually live. The film, by using such a set, 
comments on the Dream of the Good Life in Havana, which Manuel 
Octavio Gomez knows Cuban professionals still have. In many ways, this 
film is a courageous critique of a new class, including the filmmaker's 
own peers. It invites everyone throughout the country to articulate a 
protest against that kind of meritocracy which Gomez knows will hold 
the revolution back. 

Marisa is the opposite of Miguel in that she has her political life in order 
while her personal life is in disorder. She maintains a very strong 
commitment to the revolution, which she understands clearly. Her 
revolutionary skills and know-how have developed over fifteen years of 
struggle. In the flashbacks we see her constant efforts to participate fully 
in social labor. Right after the revolution, she pushed for the right of 
women to work on the docks. This effort failed when the male 
dockworkers forced the women to quit. Marisa then got another job and 
her husband, also an active revolutionary, supported her in this. But 
when she became increasingly involved in more committee work and 
long meetings in the evenings after work, her husband rebelled and 
asked her to quit. She refused and the marriage ended. After she moved 
from factory to office and become responsible for assigning housing, she 
began a relationship with another man, also an activist. Although she 
needed and wanted his love, emotional support, and friendship, Marisa 
was unable to come to terms with this situation in her life. On the one 
side were her former husband and her child; on the other side her new 
lover. Because of the weight of old ideas about family and women's 
roles, Marisa was unable to overcome this contradiction. At the same 
time that Marisa's lover was offered a new job in another province and 
asked her to accompany him there, she tried to persuade him to stay by 
assigning him a new apartment. This was the first time that she ever 
made an assignment on other than a strictly political basis. The man 
easily saw through her offer and decided to take the new job and leave 
Nuevitas. Soon thereafter Marisa died in the car accident. 

The interweaving of Miguel and Marisa's lives, as well as the portrayal of 
Nuevitas' development, is brilliant and deserves further study. As in 
NOW IT'S UP TO YOU, but in an even more complex way, Gomez has 
allowed certain political principles to evolve out of the characters' 
struggles to participate in and integrate themselves into a rapidly 
changing revolutionary society. More so than in NOW IT'S UP TO YOU, 
it is clear that the experience of history doesn't produce specific 
solutions to problems. But from that experience we can learn certain 
principles, certain ways of approaching difficult situations. The audience 
gets a clear sense that this process doesn't stop. Each solution, each 
forward movement, produces new contradictions which people have to 
deal with. 


PORTRAYAL OF WOMEN 



Along with my great admiration for these two films, I'm also critical of 
the way they portray women. The criticisms I will elaborate here apply 
to most Cuban films I have seen, even the best. Too many Cuban 
filmmakers ignore the question of women's roles altogether or portray 
women in patently stereotypical and derogatory ways (e.g., THE 
TEACHER). In contrast, Gomez clearly takes the question of women in 
the revolution very seriously and wants to deal with the New Woman in 
his films. But his limitations — both cinematically and thematically — in 
dealing with sexual politics are instructive to us. We see how sexism can 
remain in a revolutionary cinema and learn about issues that are areas 
of struggle in Cuban society as a whole. 

In both the films I am discussing, Gomez greatly idealizes the Idalia 
Anreus character. Since she basically serves in the films as a symbol of 
the revolutionary woman, of the New Woman, he portrays her as 
morally superior to everyone else. She exhibits the greatest sensitivity to 
the problems of ordinary people and the greatest possible commitment 
to the revolution. She can stand up to men with a great deal of strength 
(as when Marisa refuses her husband's wish that she give up her 
political activity) and can articulate the needs of the powerless — other 
women, children, the sick, the uneducated peasants and workers. 
Nonetheless, her basic role in each film is passive; she becomes an 
example, a symbol. She does not propel the plots forward but serves as 
the locus of moral values. In both films, she is alone, untouchable, and 
has no women friends. She stands for the exceptional woman. She is the 
model revolutionary woman as imagined by men. In each film, she acts 
as a woman in a man's world, evaluated by men's standards, dealing 
with men's issues. Further, in each case the female character is paired 
with a "weak" man, who is threatened by her power and energy, who 
feels inferior to her. The films offer women the old choice between love 
and a career. And even worse, the message is strengthened by the fact 
that both women die a violent death: to choose a career seems to lead to 
martyrdom. 

In NOW IT'S UP TO YOU the health worker's death is symbolic, 
indicating how counterrevolutionaries and internal weakness cost Cuba 
the lives of its best workers and revolutionaries. In A WOMAN, A MAN, 
A CITY Marisa's death serves only a dramatic purpose and seems 
politically gratuitous. She dies so Miguel can replace her and discover 
her in the course of the narrative for our benefit. 

When we compare these two films (which have some of the strongest 
women characters in all of Cuban fiction filmmaking) to ONE WAY OR 
ANOTHER, the feature debut of Sara Gomez (no relation to Manuel 
Octavio), we see the latter film's true significance. It is the only example 
I know of in Cuban cinema where a female lead is an ordinary person 
with no symbolic baggage to carry around with her. Yolanda struggles 
with her environment not heroically but humanly. I make this short 
comparison to argue that the Cuban film industry will begin to produce 
sensitive films about Cuban women only when it has women directors. 
There is certainly no ill will on the part of directors such as Manual 



Octavio Gomez, Humberto Solas, and Sergio Giral (THE OTHER 
FRANCISCO), who have portrayed significant female characters and 
who seem genuinely concerned with questions of sexual politics. 

No, the problem is political. The Cubans at the Film Institute with whom 
I discussed this issue often seemed burdened with a mechanical and 
undialectical Marxism which assumes that since women have obtained 
basic material and legal equality — schooling, jobs, pay, benefits, child 
care, etc. — machismo and sexism will disappear automatically. We 
have, however, no historical evidence of this. The Cubans seem 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable with the idea that men have, a 
responsibility to seek out solidarity with the most progressive women 
and struggle with them against sexism and machismo. In talking with 
some Cuban film people and film critics I had the distinct impression 
that their mechanical materialism on this particular point was a 
convenient dodge, a comfortable defense of male privilege. 

However well intended Gomez's female protagonists are, they can easily 
serve a negative function. By showing such strong, competent, 
successful women, in such an idealized way, the films lay the full burden 
of women's liberation from sexism on women themselves and free men 
of any responsibility. The message is, and I heard both Cuban men and 
women say this, that any woman who really tries can overcome the old 
prejudices and participate fully and freely in the revolution. There are, 
of course, many ways in which this is true. But only one woman has 
directed a feature film in the twenty-year history of the Cuban film 
industry, although more women than men seem to work at the Film 
Institute. Surely more than one of these women has the determination 
and the skill to make a feature film with a supportive crew. Men 
dominate ICAIC and they decide who will direct feature films. 

Finally, it is important to realize that the Cuban Film Institute stands in 
the best possible position as a revolutionary cultural institution to wage 
a struggle against machismo both in the content of its films and in its 
promotion of women to directors. This organization has many incredibly 
talented people and the full support of the public, which not only likes 
Cuban films but also takes an enormous pride in them. The campaign 
around the issue of sexual politics is long overdue in Cuban cinema. 

From the beginning of his career as a filmmaker, Manual Octavio Gomez 
has examined the interaction of the personal and the political. Because 
he thinks dialectically, he looks for change and examines it carefully. 
Rather than celebrate past accomplishments and memorialize the status 
quo, he continually reaches out to understand future developments in 
order to participate in and contribute to them. To understand and 
change the world — that is the responsibility Manuel Octavio Gomez has 
taken on. 
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Manuel Octavio Gomez, born in Havana on November 14,1934, was 
among the first to reach creative maturity of those trained exclusively in 
Cuba. His films are characterized by their careful and often intricate plot 
construction, their interest in and dialectical understanding of popular 
culture, and by a great variety of cinematic styles. Gomez is married to 
leading actress Idalia Anreus, who appears in a number of his films. The 
following interview is based on conversations with Gomez in Havana in 
January of 1977 and June of 1978. 

. i960: COOPERATIVAS AGRICOLAS; ELAGUA 
(AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE; WATER) 

. 1961: UNA ESCUELA EN EL CAMPO (A SCHOOL IN THE 
COUNTRYSIDE) 

. 1962: HISTORIA DE UNA BATALLA (STORY OF A BATTLE) 

. 1963: CUENTITOS DEL ALHALMBRA; GUANCANAYABO 
(STORIES FROM THE ALHAMBRA) 

• 1965: EL ENCUENTRO; LA SALACION (THE ENCOUNTER; THE 
SALT CURSE) 

• 1967: TULIPA 

. 1968: NUEVITAS 

. 1969: LA PRIMERA CARGA AL MACHETE (THE FIRST 
CHARGE OF THE MACHETE) 

. 1971: LOS DIAS DEL AGUA (DAYS OF WATER) 

• 1974: USTEDES TIENEN LA PALABRA (NOW IT’S UP TO YOU) 

. 1977: LA TIERRA Y EL CIELO (EARTH AND SKY) 

. 1978: UA MUJER, UN HOMBRE, UNA CIUDAD (A WOMAN, A 
MAN, A CITY) 

From aficionado to apprentice 

Burton: You are one of Cuba's two most prolific feature filmmakers, but 
unlike your counterpart, Tomas Gutierrez Alea, you had no training 
abroad. What background did you have in film before becoming part of 
the Cuban Film Institute (ICAIC)? 





Gomez: I had always had a pronounced interest in filmmaking. In fact, a 
large part of my work as a journalist (a career I chose because being a 
filmmaker seemed like an impossible dream in pre-revolutionary Cuba) 
was in the field of film criticism. I belonged to two film societies, but the 
majority of my activities revolved around the Vision group, which also 
produced other companeros who are not part of ICAIC, like director 
Manuel Perez (EL HOMBRE DE MAISINICU, RIO NEGRO) and editors 
Nelson Rodriguez and Gloria Argiielles. 

In that film society, most of our activity was on the level of wishful 
thinking, since it seemed inconceivable that any of us would one day be 
making films in Cuba. Because of limited opportunity and resources, any 
instruction we did have was more theoretical than practical. 

During the guerrilla insurrection, it was impossible to have any kind of 
organized film production aside from sporadic interviews and reports 
from the Sierra. But with the Revolution, one of the first groups 
organized by the Rebel Army was the National Board of Culture. Julio 
Garcia Espinosa was selected to direct the film section, and since he had 
been giving us a class in film direction at the time, he called upon certain 
members of Vision to become part of that section. We only produced 
two documentaries - ESTA TIERRA NUESTRA (THIS IS OUR LAND) 
by Tomas Gutierrez Alea and LA VIVIENDA (HOUSING) by Julio 
himself — before becoming part of ICAIC as soon as it was organized 
several weeks later. 

I began my career as assistant director on those two documentary shorts 
and, after making two short educational films on my own, served as 
assistant director to Gutierrez Alea on ICAIC's first feature film, 
HISTORIAS DE LA REVOLUCION (STORIES FROM THE 
REVOLUTION, 1961). My real apprenticeship in cinema began with 
these experiences, since my earlier preparation had been rather vague 
and unsystematic. It was an eminently practical kind of training: I 
learned how to make films by making them. 

Popular culture: appreciation and critique 

Burton: In what I know of your work, I have noticed a pronounced 
interest in popular culture. What is particularly interesting to me — in 
LOS DIAS DEL AGUA (DAYS OF WATER), for example - is your 
exceptional ability to explore simultaneously the flaws and limitations of 
popular cultural tradition and to convey a real appreciation of it which is 
neither elitist nor patronizing. Another example of this dialectical 
appreciation of popular culture is LA TIERRA PROMETIDA (THE 
PROMISED LAND, 1973) by Chilean director Miguel Littin, who seems 
to have been influenced by your film. 

Gomez: It's true that Miguel saw the film at the Moscow Festival. He 
was very taken with it and spoke to me at length. But I'm not sure how 
great an influence DAYS OF WATER actually had on Miguel's film, since 
he had already begun work by then. 



Besides, DAYS OF WATER in particular is closely tied to other films 
from Latin America, particularly Brazil. At a given stage in the 
development of Latin American militant cinema, a similar set of 
circumstances existed which were responsible for the appearance of a 
group of related films. For like reasons, many Latin American directors 
were moved toward a quest for the most popular roots of our cultural 
expression. This kindled widespread interest in legend and folk 
mythology, among other forms of popular expression. 

I have always felt the need to delve into popular life, to bring myself 
closer to forms of popular expression, to identity the problems of the 
common people and try to express them. Even before the triumph of the 
Revolution, I had a markedly sociological bent. (I'm now taking night 
courses at the university in order to get my degree in sociology.) 

The very first films I made were what we call educational or "didactic" 
documentaries. Each had a specific goal: teaching the peasantry the 
importance of boiling their drinking water, for example, or introducing 
the concept of agricultural cooperatives. These were purely instructional 
films, with no pretensions to anything more, so no background research 
was necessary. 

When I was later called upon to make a documentary which might have 
more far-reaching implications (UNA ESCUELA EN EL CAMPO/A 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRYSIDE), I was moved to do some 
sociological research for background detail. The literacy campaign was 
just beginning, but the extent of mass involvement was already clear. I 
was interested in finding out what might motivate a certain resistance to 
literacy among the adult population. I constructed the documentary 
around a small boy who already knows how to read and write but must 
convince his reluctant parents of the need for them to learn these skills 
— and what's more, to learn them from him. So at this early stage I was 
already using sociological methods to find a narrative kernel for my 
documentaries. GUANCANAYABO, a documentary which recounts the 
lives of shore fishermen, also has this same interest in sociological and 
psychological motivation. 

Burton: Is there some concrete circumstance in your career as a 
journalist, or perhaps in your family life, that has enabled you to 
establish such close ties with the people while still maintaining a certain 
critical distance? 

Gomez: I was born into a petit bourgeois family, almost all Spanish 
immigrants who came to Cuba in search of their fortune. However, 
because of their line of work, my family always stayed very close to the 
working class. My mother's side of the family had two bakeries in very 
working-class, Havana neighborhoods. I spent a great deal of my 
childhood in the barrio called Jesus Maria, one of the most modest 
sections of the city, predominantly black. 


In spite of my superior social position, I had close contact from a very 



young age with the local culture. I was allowed to attend certain Afro- 
Cuban rites and religious celebrations from which all other whites were 
excluded. Actually, the distinction was not so much based on color as on 
who shared certain beliefs. Aside from the fact that my playmates were 
present, my own curiosity impelled me to witness those rituals. 

Perhaps this explains my familiarity with popular mythology. I see a 
part of myself reflected in it, but I also regard it with a certain distance. I 
am both on the outside looking in and on the inside looking out. I can be 
subjective enough to appreciate its good qualities but also objective 
enough to see its negative side. 

Improvisation through control 

Burton: Walter Achugar, leading producer of the New Latin American 
Cinema since the movement's inception, remarked to me once that of all 
the Latin American filmmakers, you are the one who most carefully 
composes the screenplay. 

Gomez: Well, I'm not sure, but the fact is that I do go over my 
screenplays many times, perhaps to a fault. I'm the kind who arrives at 
the shoot with storyboards in hand and all the angles worked out. 
Whenever I'm setting up a shooting schedule, I try to film in sequence. 
As much as possible, I like to keep the shooting order the way it will 
appear in the final film. I think this gives a certain continuity and 
coherence to the actors' performances and to the film in general. 

Many different approaches coexist here at ICAIC, but I'm one of those 
who holds that you shouldn't try to improvise everything once you reach 
the production stage. I believe that careful work on the screenplay is a 
very effective kind of shooting experience. This does not necessarily 
mean that I establish ironclad procedures or that I am irrevocably 
wedded to the screenplay. Instead, the very fact of having worked over 
the screenplay enriches the range of possibilities for improvisation and 
constructive changes. 

Burton: Which cinematographers have you worked with? 

Gomez: Principally with Jorge Herrera. We worked together on my first 
two features, THE SALT CURSE and TULIPA, as well as THE FIRST 
CHARGE and DAYS OF WATER. NOW IT'S UP TO YOU and A 
WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY were shot with Pablo Martinez and EARTH 
AND SKY with Livio Delgado. I think that I have been most comfortable 
working with Jorge because our approaches are such polar opposites 
that we complement each other. I prepare for every contingency. Jorge 
is just the opposite; he likes to improvise, to make decisions on the spot. 

I was very satisfied with Livio because he is one of our most careful 
cinematographers when it comes to framing and camera movement, as 
his work on LUCIA shows. EARTH AND SKY required an aesthetic 
dimension, a high level of beauty, and I think that Livio brought that to 
the film. 



Pablo is the opposite of Livio. He prepares less. He's quicker, more agile. 
NOW IT'S UP TO YOU needed that kind of photographic style, 
suggestive of newsreel techniques. Besides, since the film was made in 
16 mm and then amplified to 35mm, we could use a very flexible kind of 
equipment which allowed for maximum agility. 

Documentary vs. fictional modes 

Burton: Another characteristic which I've observed in several of your 
films is your intent to call attention to the fact of the filmmaking 
process. This is extremely apparent in THE FIRST CHARGE OF THE 
MACHETE because of the anachronistic use of various contemporary 
and archaic media forms. It is also apparent in DAYS OF WATER in the 
way you use color and sets. Your most recent film, A WOMAN, A MAN, 
A CITY, incorporates actual and simulated documentary footage. Do you 
think this kind of formal self-reflexiveness is a crucial component of 
your approach to filmmaking? 

Gomez: I think that my own work is characterized by a great degree of 
thematic and stylistic diversity. I have never repeated myself; nor do I 
intend to do so. I think that kind of self-reflexivity is essentially 
restricted to the films you have mentioned, but in order to explain what 
motivated this kind of approach, I'll have to backtrack a bit. When I 
belonged to the Vision group, my goal was to make fiction films. First of 
all, it was because people tended to look down on documentaries (due to 
their grossly commercial nature and their use of "filler" in pre¬ 
revolutionary times). But from the point of view of the Revolution in its 
early stages, the documentary was of crucial importance. We certainly 
couldn't begin by making feature-length fiction films; documentary 
shorts had to clear the way first. Besides, documentary cinema had a 
more immediate connection to what was going on in the country. 

But I started making films without a clear conception of what a 
documentary really was. I thought of it as a short fiction film. Naturally 
my attitude suffered repeated collisions with reality. In the process of 
making a film like GUANCANAYABO, I began to discover the true 
motivations and worth of the documentary mode: I saw how it could be 
used to capture reality in a quicker, more immediate way, offering 
greater richness and authenticity. 

But when I undertook my first fiction films, I somehow erased from my 
consciousness everything I had learned. I tried to make your "classic" 
feature film, according to the tenets of traditional cinema. This was a big 
mistake. It explains why my first two films don't have as much range as 
the subsequent ones. 

The third feature, THE FIRST CHARGE OF THE MACHETE, was to be 
based on one of the most important battles in our War for Independence 
from Spain. To follow a traditional narrative strategy, making a number 
of main characters the pivot of the film, would have been totally out of 
keeping with the theme. Once involved in the research, I was amazed to 



discover a kind of journalism in the archival sources which seemed 
remarkably contemporary, based on interviews and direct reportage. 
Suddenly, the right approach came to me full-blown: information 
directa, a very contemporary, news-oriented reportage similar to what 
we now associate with televised documentary. 

In the process of preparing THE FIRST CHARGE I rediscovered all that 
I had learned and temporarily forgotten from my work with 
documentaries and from HISTORIA DE UNA BATALLA (STORY OF A 
BATTLE), my fourth effort, in particular. 

Story of a Battle 

Burton: That film is an extraordinary microcosm of the whole first stage 
of the Revolution. Was this your intent when you made it? 

Gomez: It was an early custom at ICAIC to assemble each December a 
kind of retrospective of the rear's events from existing footage. The first 
made in 1959, was called ANO DE LIBERT AD (YEAR OF LIBERTY); the 
second, ANO DE LA REFORMA AGRARIA (YEAR OF THE AGRARIAN 
REFORM). 

I was asked to do 1961.1 knew from the start that I wanted to do 
something other than a mere news summary. When I began looking at 
the archival footage, I found a lot of material on the Bay of Pigs invasion 
and on several other important events but a disproportionately small 
amount on the Literacy Campaign, which I saw as the year's most 
significant effort. 

I knew that the volunteer teachers were on their way home to Havana 
after an absence of many months and that their arrival would be a very 
emotional event. I decided that this homecoming would provide the 
overriding structure of the film, the framing for the achival footage. 

The day arrived and we went to the train station to begin shooting. 
Thousands of parents and children were being reunited for the first time 
in months. It was incredibly moving. There was such a wealth of 
material that we couldn't possibly record it all, and many good scenes 
were getting lost. I decided that it was necessary to lend a guiding hand 
to all this spontaneity. 

I began following those arriving volunteers whose families were unable 
to meet them at the station. I would offer to give them a ride so that they 
wouldn't have to wait for a bus. Obviously, I was not about to drive up in 
front of their houses in the ICAIC car because that would certainly break 
the mood, so I'd stop about a block away and ask if they didn't mind 
walking the rest of the way. They were much too excited to wonder 
about this strange request. We followed them on foot and that's how we 
were able to capture those tearful and joyous homecomings. Even 
though I was there because I had a job to do, there were often tears in 
my eyes as well. I filmed dozens of such reunions, many more than 
actually appear in the film, and incredibly enough every single one 



turned out well. There wasn't a dud in the lot. These homecoming scenes 
are what gives the film its formal and emotional unity. 


Burton: Aren't the last scenes from Octavio Cortazar's feature EL 
BRIGADISTA (THE TEACHER, 1977) taken from STORY OF A 
BATTLE? 

Gomez: Yes, all the documentary footage Cortazar uses comes from my 
film, though he changes the order of some scenes. Octavio altered the 
sequence — so that the final scene was of the homecoming of a male 
volunteer — because this was more in keeping with the film, whereas the 
final scene in mine was the homecoming of a young woman. 

The experience of making STORY OF A BATTLE taught me that 
preparation could enhance spontaneity instead of negating it. Above all, 
it gave me a perspective on the expressive potential of the documentary 
mode. I learned how a filmmaker could confront an actual situation and, 
without either violating it or totally subordinating himself to it, interact 
with existing circumstances to the best advantage of his own creative 
purpose. 

I brought this knowledge, derived from the documentary, to the filming 
of THE FIRST CHARGE and later was able to apply what I learned from 
both these experiences, in an even more deliberate fashion, to the 
making of DAYS OF WATER. 

Comic theater and the cabaret aesthetic 

Burton But between STORY OF A BATTLE and THE FIRST CHARGE 
you made a number of films. 

Gomez: Yes, five to be exact, three fiction films and two documentaries. 
Because of your interest in the theme of popular culture in my work, 
perhaps you would find CUENTOS DEL ALHAMBRA (STORIES FROM 
THE ALHAMBRA, 1963) to be the most interesting of these. The film 
uses interviews to reconstruct the story of the Alhambra Theater. Its 
frivolous comedy in the style of the theatre bouffe was not always 
lacking in political content, and the theatre played a very important 
cultural role during the first three decades of this century, under what 
we call the "pseudo Republic." By means of interviews with old 
performers and writers, I tried to reconstruct the history of that theater 
as a means of recapitulating these thirty years of national history. 
Unfortunately, I put too much emphasis on the interview as the only 
expressive device. The film needed more period footage, more of a 
context. 

Burton: In DAYS OF WATER, one of the more lumpen characters 
narrates a legend concerning the protagonist in voice-over, while on the 
screen we see a kind of Fellini-esque tableau. In addition to being self¬ 
consciously theatrical, the sets and costuming are baroque and 
extremely gaudy. To what degree were they inspired by popular taste 
and decor? 



Gomez: The sets and costuming in that sequence are based on popular 
expression but in one of its most alienated forms. I was trying to capture 
the kind of cabaret aesthetic which dates back to pre-revolutionary 
times. In the shows performed in nightclubs like the Tropicana, there 
were many derivative and exploitative elements, but there were also 
genuinely popular forms — Cuban music, for instance. All this was 
packaged for tourists — and for the Cuban elite, the only ones who could 
afford such entertainment. Genuine forms of popular expression were 
thus misrepresented and falsified. Television began recycling that 
cabaret aesthetic back to the popular masses who had originated it. This 
ersatz popular culture began to have a real effect on the masses. The 
sequence you refer to was very carefully planned in order to underline 
the insidious circularity of this cultural phenomenon. 

Between ritual and rationality 

Burton: One of your most recent films, EARTH AND HEAVEN, deals 
with the experience of Cuba's large Haitian immigrant population over a 
period of some twenty years. To what degree did the Haitian community 
participate in the filming? 

Gomez: Their collaboration was essential for plot development, 
language (both Creole and Spanish are used), and folkloric elements 
including music and dance. The actors were largely nonprofessional 
members of the Haitian community. 

Burton: Is the film based on the life of an actual personage? 

Gomez: Actually, the answer is somewhat complicated. The film was 
inspired by a tale written in 1969 by Antonio Benitez Rojo, but that in 
turn was based on an ethnographic research project done in 1961. It is 
the story of a young man who returns to his native village after having 
been away for seventeen years. As he makes his journey, he begins to 
encounter people and places which make him remember the events of 
his life: how he was born into the Haitian community in Cuba, how he 
was exploited like his parents, how he was separated from them at an 
early age when they were repatriated, how he decided to go to the Sierra 
to fight. That was where he had to make a choice between earth and 
heaven — between his religious heritage and the promise of the future, 
between ritual and rationality. 

The audience decides 

Burton: How would you characterize the reception that your films have 
had in Cuba? Do you customarily make certain mental categorizations 
between different sectors of the film public in order to evaluate audience 
response? 

Gomez: Because the cultural level of our people has evolved 
tremendously, methods of evaluating audience response have also 
changed. Clearly a film like TULIPA would not have the same response 
now as it had then. The film dealt with a cultural phenomenon which 



was very common in Cuba at the time: a small circus which travels from 
town to town. This was the only form of entertainment in remote 
villages where there were no movies, theater, radio, or television. The 
peasant audience felt a strong identification with that situation when the 
film was made, but in the intervening years their cultural access has 
been totally transformed. 

THE FIRST CHARGE OF THE MACHETE was not a particularly 
popular film. I see now that it was incapable of establishing close lines of 
communication with the audience because of the over-expressionistic 
nature of the photography, the excessive high contrast and handheld 
camerawork. Though the audience readily accepted the novelty of the 
means with which we chose to tell the story, the style of visualization 
became an obstacle. 

DAYS OF WATER, on the other hand, was very well received throughout 
the island. However, of all the films I've made, the most successful in 
terms of public response is clearly NOW IT'S UP TO YOU. All sectors of 
the Cuban public were enthusiastic about the film. This was largely due 
to the contemporary nature of the problems presented. The film is based 
on a series of events which happened in 1967, but the same kind of 
problems persisted until 1970 or 1971 and are in a certain sense still 
relevant today. 

Perhaps one of the most important features of the film is that it does not 
have a fully resolved ending but rather opens out to the audience. The 
film is structured around the public trial of four counterrevolutionaries 
who committed sabotage against an agricultural cooperative. This open- 
and-shut case becomes another kind of inquiry altogether as soon as one 
of the characters posits a certain question: How do we account for the 
fact that the sabotage occurred at this particular cooperative? From this 
moment on, the film begins to uncover a whole series of internal 
problems regarding administrative procedures, work attitudes, and so 
on. These are the preconditions which make the sabotage possible. 

The trial and the film end when one character says, "Bueno, 
companeros, you have seen the facts. Now you have the floor. It's up to 
you to decide where the responsibility lies." Everyone walked out of the 
theater arguing about the issues raised in the film. This debate was even 
more intense at the special showings organized at schools, factories, 
unions, and agricultural cooperatives. 

Past and present 

Burton: Your three most recent films — NOW IT'S UP TO YOU, EARTH 
AND SKY, and A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY - are important 
counterexamples for those foreign critics who maintain that ICAIC's 
forte is the historical film because Cuban directors have not or cannot 
come to grips with the contemporary situation. 

Gomez: First of all, it always mystifies us to hear people talk about 
"historical cinema" as differentiated from "contemporary cinema," 



because when one undertakes a historical film one is also addressing the 
most immediate present. I don't confront the past with anything other 
than a contemporary vision. Secondly, Cuban cinema has always been 
intimately involved with contemporary life in a very particular way — 
through our newsreels and documentaries. Finally, it is a great challenge 
to present current issues which find expression in your own life in a 
coherent and meaningful way, without distorting or trivializing them. 

This is the problem I faced with A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY. The film 
has three interrelated narrative lines, which converge to present a 
panorama of the kinds of transformations which twenty years of 
revolution have wrought 

in Cuba. One thread involves the career and accidental death of a female 
community worker. A second thread traces her male replacement's 
initial suspicion and resentment of her unconventional methods and his 
eventual acceptance of his deceased predecessor. The third narrative 
line follows the development of the port town, Nuevitas, where both 
characters decide — somewhat unwillingly — to live. This three-part 
focus offers an abundance of dramatic possibilities around 
contemporary issues of personal and social life. This virtue also posed 
the biggest danger: the scope of the material threatened to disorient 
even a Cuban audience at times. 

In fact, however, the film is so carefully structured that one never gets 
lost. There are three temporal levels: the present — a four-week period 
— with Marisa's male replacement, Miguel, acting as our guide as he 
tries to piece together the facts about his predecessor; Marisa's story, 
told in flashbacks, which spans almost two decades — from the triumph 
of the Revolution in 1959 to her death in 1976; and the documentary 
sections, viewed by Miguel in a screening room, which trace the 
development of Nuevitas. The three narrative lines are very thoroughly 
integrated; what happens in one sequence is directly connected to what 
occurs in the next. In structural terms, I think this is the most fully 
realized of my films. 

Film and audience collide 

Burton: I understand that it is established practice at ICAIC to have 
evaluation sessions where everyone who has worked on a given film 
analyzes and criticizes the experience. How valuable has this procedure 
been to you as a filmmaker? 

Gomez: This is one of a number of practices which have contributed a 
great deal to our development. We discuss and debate our films at many 
levels — with the production team during and after the filming, with the 
other directors and the ICAIC staff, and with the audience. The act of 
reviewing the experience with the entire production team mitigates the 
mythification of the director. He cannot distance himself from the 
technical crew or from others whose work is less prestigious but equally 
essential to the finished product. 


The format of the encounters with the public varies constantly. In 1970, 



for example, a group of directors toured the province of Camaguey 
organizing public discussions around several of our films. Since the 
Working Army of Youth ( Ejercito Juvenil del Trabajo) was being 
formed at the time, an enormous number of young people were working 
in the area. 

It's difficult to convey how necessary this kind of close contact with our 
audience is for us. It is not enough to simply stand at the exit of a 
theater trying to catch the mood, to overhear what people are saying to 
one another. Nor is it enough to read twenty reviews of the film — even 
if they're by our best critics. I want to argue over the film, to confront 
people's responses, to see film and audience collide. The real results of 
our work lie in the responses of the people. As filmmakers, we've always 
sought this close contact with our public. The very structure of ICAIC 
and the circumstances under which it developed have made that desire 
for constant proximity a reality. 

A perpetual quest 

Burton: How do you explain that film has been the most privileged 
medium for cultural expression since the Revolution? Why not 
literature, with its long evolution; or television, given the highly 
developed infrastructure left behind when the North Americans 
departed? 

Gomez: I think that one of the most important factors in explaining the 
centrality of film's cultural role is precisely the fact that Cuban cinema 
did not have any antecedents. It had no established forms to redefine, 
no ensconced bureaucrats to cast off, no prior structures to reorganize. 
In the Nuestro Tiempo (Our Times) Cultural Society, in the CineClub 
Vision and other groups which existed before the Revolution, there was 
an incredibly high degree of interest in making films, but those 
ambitions had no outlet. The Revolution opened the door which had 
been blocked by previous regimes. The ideological cohesiveness of the 
film aficionados (most of us were Marxists) and our theoretical 
preparation, combined with our practical frustration, explains why we 
burst forth with so much accumulated energy, once the revolutionary 
government provided the financial and political support for the 
development of a national cinema. 

Burton: How do you assess the distance which Cuban cinema has 
traveled since that early stage two decades ago? 

Gomez: We feel that we have embarked upon a kind of perpetual quest. 
We don't want to rest on laurels won in the past. This means that we're 
in constant movement. None of us want to repeat ourselves. One of the 
aspects of our quest has been the search for the greatest possible degree 
of communication with our audience. We are constantly trying to 
balance this goal with the development and preservation of our own 
creative principles. 
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One Way or Another (1974) has as major themes 
slum clearance and challenging a stubbornly 
persistent culture of poverty. The repeated image 
of a wrecking ball serves as a visual leitmotif to 
also indicate psychological change. 



An educational-documentary-style voice-off 
narration opens the film discussing the history of 
urban poverty before and after the Cuban 
revolution. This version of social change is not 
wrong, but limited. It does not take into 
consideration how people feel or what motivates 
them to act. 
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Dialectics defined 


Dialectics, a Marxist philosophical concept deriving from Hegel, establishes the 
relation between human drives, ideas, and consciousness, on the one hand, and 
objective "reality," on the other, be that reality nature, social relations and 
structures, productive forces, or history.fi] fopen endnotes in new windowl The 
theory of dialectical materialism contains within it two integrally related and 
inseparable "sub-theories," or, more accurately, points of emphasis. One focuses 
on the movement and processes inherent in the external world, e.g., natural 
phenomena, modes of production, or social relations. The other approach focuses 
on the history and scope of human thought and posits dialectical thinking as both 
the most effective and realistic method of intellectual and political exposition. 

Within the dialectical method of inquiry and exposition, as Marxist philosopher 
Bertell Oilman points out, the difference in where one begins leads to a difference 
in perspective, in the size and importance of the "factors" considered in the 
investigation or discussion, and in the relevance of the various ties known or 
found to be existing between those factors. [2] In film criticism, most of the time 
that the term dialectical is used, it refers to conflicting or interrelated factors. 
However, critics often use the word dialectical when the terms interaction, 
conflict, abrupt contrast, or juxtaposition would serve just as well, and the term 
dialectical loses the richness, complexity, and precision which it has within the 
tradition of Marxist thought. If I do not emphasize the notion of "interacting 
factors," it is not to diminish this concept's real importance. Rather, I wish to 
demonstrate that merely to analyze "interrelated factors" is to neglect one of the 
key aspects of both dialectical art and dialectical film criticism: elucidating the 
relation of human consciousness to historical and social process and change. 

"People are confronted with a web of natural phenomena. ... 

Categories are stages in distinguishing, i.e., of cognizing the world, 

focal points in the web, which assist in ... mastering it" (Lenin, writing 

on Hegel).[3] 

People will always feel dissatisfied with what is not. They constantly have new 
needs, emotional drives, and a subjective sense of what they want—in particular, a 
desire to control the conditions of their lives. They presuppose the existence of the 
external world as they act upon it to concretize their goals. They generate ideas 
and, over the centuries, develop rules of logic and science in relation to their need 
to act effectively in the world. Ideas—generalizations, conceptual thinking, and a 
sense of necessity or "law"—accompany all human perception, experience, and 








The main characters are a romantic couple: 
Mario, a factory worker, and Yolanda, a primary 
school teacher. Each is challenged at work to act 
in new and different ways. 



Lots of meetings are shown in the film. Here 
Mario's father (right) sits on the governing council 
of the factory where both work. We see repeated 
scenes of a meeting where one of Mario's friends 
is censored for malingering. 



language. Although generalizations must always seem poorer than the richness of 
the concrete, sensuous world, they are necessary to fully comprehend the concrete 
in all its relations and contradictions, in its process and movement. In return, the 
truth of ideas is proven by their adequacy in practice. 

"Consciousness not only reflects the external world but creates it" 

(Lenin). [4] 

Dialectical thinking assumes both the historicity of the thinker and the possibility 
of arriving at a relative truth. It assumes that intellectual functioning is purposeful 
and arises out of people's needs; the needs themselves change and will continue to 
change historically. 

The concept of dialectics has been developed in the Marxist tradition by Marx and 
Engels, by Lenin in his philosophic commentaries on Hegel, by Mao in such 
essays as "On Contradiction" and "On Practice," and by philosophers and political 
scientists such as Henri Lefebvre and Bertell Oilman. [5] In this tradition, 

Marxists have elaborated and demonstrated a process or method of theoretical, 
conceptual thinking which has as its end elucidating its object, the concrete world, 
in terms of that world's all-sidedness, contradictions, determinations, and 
necessities. Dialectics explains process and change. 

An equally important aspect of Marxist dialectical thinking (this emphasis can 
also be found in Hegel) is that people will accept a given objective truth, will seize 
upon, use, and master a given concept, only when that truth, or theory in general, 
takes on its own vitality in human social practice. To give an example from my 
own life, because I participate in the women's movement the terms patriarchy and 
sexual politics have a complexity and conceptual force for me as tools for 
explaining both my own situation and women's oppression in general; but they 
explain very little for those unwilling to believe women are oppressed. 

In Cuba, one often hears someone say, "Yo soy revolucionaria/o"('T'm a 
revolutionary"), and the concept revolution has an explanatory power about social 
process which most Cuban people understand in detailed and sophisticated terms. 
Mass understanding in Cuba about social process derives from a broad consensus 
that the revolution must not only be preserved but nurtured, deepened and built. 
Because of this consensus and a general public interest in history, politics, and the 
dynamics of social change, cultural work and especially film production in Cuba 
takes on a new intellectual force. Filmmakers work with the confidence that they 
can elucidate and contribute to ongoing social process, and their work has a 
unique historical effectiveness because there is a fruitful, dialectical relation 
between audience, filmmaker, and film. 


Yolanda and Mario often argue, and the end of 
the film is an extreme long shot of them still 
together but arguing as they walk down the 
streets of Havana. 


One Way or Another 

In its content, cinematic form, and relation to its audience, Sara Gomez's One 
Way or Another (Cuba, 1974/1977) is a dialectical film. It is a film made with a 
fine sense of the potentially close relation between art and people's lives and 
between art and social and historical change. It is also a feminist film. Rather than 
just look at women's lives under socialism, One Way or Another takes on a more 
complex task. It examines Cuban revolutionary process from the vantage point of 
the neighborhood and the domestic sphere, and it depicts the ways that 






A fellow teacher criticizes how Yolanda has 
deaith with a problem student, Lazaro. When 
Lazaro is picked up for street crime, Yolanda 
goes the juvenille city bureau to attend a case 
meeting about him. There she is asked to try to 
form an affectionat bond with him. We see her 
taking him to an ice cream parlor and his needy 
response. 


revolutionary change is and must be effected in terms of what people as 
individuals know that they want. 

Internal to the film's narrative, the story deals in part with a love affair between a 
man born in a Havana slum, Mario, and a petite bourgeoise woman, Yolanda, who 
has been sent to work in that area as a primary school teacher. Both characters are 
seen dealing with problems at work. Their reaction to work problems reflects their 
class background and has implications for their present and future intimate life. 

By focusing on these two characters, the film shows the complex relation between 
an individual's needs and degree of personal and social understanding (or, 
correspondingly, degree of false consciousness) and larger historical, social, and 
economic processes. The film emphasizes how people create both their own 
personal lives and their social world. Change comes from conflict and negation, 
from recognizing mistakes, from emotional interaction with and criticism from 
others, and from affection and collective support. 

Every moment and aspect of the characters' lives is seen in terms of the complex 
social relations that form and condition them. In turn, each aspect of the 
characters' lives and each interaction between characters influences both their 
own future and that of others. The film traces how the internal dynamics of a 
single personality, family, or love affair are related to the larger social processes of 
the revolution, especially the institutions of education, urban planning, and work. 
Past history bears on the present, and what individuals do in the present is, in 
turn, history making and historically important. Both personal and social 
development proceed through cumulative change (here, slum clearance and 
building new homes) and through unexpected confrontations and leaps. The film 
presents Mario and Yolanda's affair as a "moment" of the whole of their culture 
and uses that love relation as a vehicle to examine the interconnections between 
social structures and possibilities for both personal and social change. 

Characterization and narrative structure 


One Way or Another manipulates its narrative structure in many ways and offers 
us only fragments of characterization. The titles introduce One Way or Another as 
"a feature film about some real people and other fictional ones." In general, the 
film alternates between documentary and fiction, and it also often operates in 
what I shall call a mixed mode, especially presenting the fictional characters in a 
documentary-like way. The documentary segments mainly relate the history and 
social background of the "marginal" population of the port cities Havana and 
Matanzas and discuss how this previous slum population, overwhelmingly black, 
has not yet been totally integrated into the revolution. The fictional segments 
show two characters beginning a love relationship and facing personal conflicts at 
work. The protagonists work through and we come to understand the 
contradictions which are an integral part of their personal histories. Qualitative 
changes do occur in their lives. In the context of looking at a love relationship, we 
come to see how a community can work together and even lovers can challenge 
and help each other within a revolutionary framework so as not to repeat again 
and again old, outworn, destructive ways. 

In addition to telling a love story, the film also traces extensively Mario's relation 
with an associate from work, Humberto. Both men have a limited social 
understanding—in Marxist terms, false consciousness. Both face intense social 
pressure to change but each deals with that pressure in a different way. The 
fictional sequences depicting this male friendship are structured much like the 
episodes in a Brecht play. Each sequence highlights the social context of a given 
moment of individual behavior or (false) consciousness and shows the social 
effect of individual choices. These two men are both shaped by their environment 
and held responsible for their behavior, and each sequence of the film in which 






Humberto, the genial bon vivant and slacker. 



Audience response to the film resembled this 
lively discussion that Sara Gomez filmed in a bar. 
The man to the left said that Humberto should 
not have used a sick mother as an excuse to 
travel to visit a lover: Mothers are sacred. 


they appear together is structured to challenge the ethic of machismo they cling 
to. 

Humberto takes off work for five days to travel with a woman; he tells people at 
work that his mother is dying. His pursuit of personal interest results in his using 
others as means, thinking his real self resides outside work in leisure and 
sexuality, and not recognizing how personal and social interest coincide. He holds 
to an ethic of individualism and sees the needs and rights of others as limiting his 
pleasure. Mario knew of Humberto's plan and was not enthusiastic about it but 
did nothing. When the factory workers' council, on which Mario's father is an 
official, meets with the gathered personnel (played by real workers from a Cuban 
bus factory) to decide whether or not to discipline Humberto, Mario denounces 
Humberto in a fit of rage because he thinks Humberto has implicitly called him an 
informer. 


IS9 

Real workers play out a scene from the Mario, the fictional character, tells about 
film. At the end, real workers in a bar argue Humberto's misdeeds because he thinks 
about Mario's behavoir at this "meeting" Humberto has implicitly accused him of 

about Humberto. Was he a snitch? snitching. 

This denunciation sequence opens the film, when we know nothing about the two 
men. The same sequence is repeated midway in the film, when we understand 
much more of Mario's position. Furthermore, the second version presents a key 
moment before the denunciation. Mario tries to leave the room as Humberto is 
giving his excuses. However, Mario's father, from the table in the front of the 
room, forbids his disgusted son to leave the crowded room, telling him as a co¬ 
worker in the factory that the meeting is not over yet. By implication, this suggests 
that the father also suspected that his son knew something about Humberto's 
delinquency but that the son had suppressed that information out of an ethic of 
manly friendship. 

What is at stake here and what we see very clearly the second time we see this 
sequence is how both Mario and Humberto are ideologically bound by their own 
conceptions of their identity. Mario is confused and cannot formulate public 
criticisms; he cannot yet recognize the real implications of Humberto's act, his 
own self-interest as a worker, and the full range of his own choices and 
responsibilities within that specific work context. By participating in collective 
process, workers in Cuba gain a great deal of democratic control over the 
conditions of their day-to-day work life. Humberto clearly chooses separation 
from that environment, but he is not shown as a "bad" man. He has a certain liar's 
charm, and the "judgment" against him is calculated to drive him from his 
isolation, as he gets a sentence of being "watched" for six months by his fellow 
workers. Mario's behavior is what the film challenges for being socially backward 
or adolescent—Mario did not tell on Humberto for the right reasons or at the right 
time. Both the rationality of work relations in an egalitarian work setting and the 
emotional quality of those relations, are dramatically brought out in this meeting 
to hear Humberto's case. 








These men argue about how Mario let down his 
fellow workers and the revolution. 
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Trade unions ask members to "approve an extra 
day of work on a public project, work more and 
better, don't fail to show up or get there late, and 
support voluntary work projects." Toward the end 
of the film we see just such a voluntary effort with 
actors and neighborhood residents spending a 
day on a clean-up and beautification project. 



In a later sequence, we see these same workers gathered at a bar discussing Mario 
and Humberto. The nonprofessional actors, factory workers themselves, heatedly 
get into the fiction because it represents a real issue for them. The major topic of 
discussion is the relation of the individual to the whole, and the very fact of the 
emotion invested in this discussion reflects a real urgency felt by the workers to 
articulate that relation. Statements made include the following: "If you're a 
revolutionary, you can't ask me to cover for you. The revolution is bigger than 
both of us." "Why did he speak up so late? He exploded only as a wronged 
individual and man." "Everyone gets another chance." "He's a rat because he 
made me do his work while he was living it up." 

In fact, both Mario and Yolanda had to learn to grow into and to take their 
identity from the democratic work structures established by the revolution—a 
factory council or a collectively-working school faculty. And this growth had to be 
both intellectual and emotional. What their colleagues demonstrate to be a 
"rational" way of conducting work relations is also a judgmental and pressuring 
knowledge that makes demands on Mario and Yolanda to change. Yolanda's co¬ 
workers criticize her for a lack of sympathy and emotional understanding toward 
parents and one pupil, a delinquent boy, Lazaro, and she is then encouraged by a 
correctional institution advisor to enter into an emotional relation with that boy, 
which she does. 

There is a central role given to direct, personal, political criticism—from the 
folksinger Guillermo Diaz's song demanding that his audience leave a slum 
environment and the old habits learned there, to the confrontation Yolanda faces 
from her fellow teachers. These sequences in the film indicate a whole attitude 
toward social change in Cuba which is very different from what we experience in 
or expect from public institutions in the United States. 

Rather than look at conflict as merely painful or disruptive or seeing it as 
something that can or should be contained, dialectical thought looks at all 
phenomena, natural and social, in terms of ongoing internal process and built-in 
change. From Hegel to Mao, Marxists have developed the concepts of 
contradiction and negation to explain differentiation and the emergence of the 
new. No natural or social phenomenon is a unified entity, but within it there is 
always an internal development of various incompatible aspects of the 
phenomenon, the "struggle" of which leads to transformation and the emergence 
either of a new stage or a new entity. One aspect or term of a contradiction, as 
emphasized by Mao, is always stronger and growing in force. In the incompatible 
development of two necessarily related entities (e.g., labor and capital) or in the 
contradictory aspects of a single phenomenon (e.g., the conflicting feelings a 
woman has toward her work in the domestic sphere), there is always movement- 
proceeding from negation, repeated conflicts, and reaction against the past— 
toward something new. There is always a becoming, always a transformation in 
progress. 

One of the main contradictions explored in One Way or Another is between 
individualism and collectivity, between the private and public spheres, between 
"me" and the collective "you." But this conflict is not presented as occurring 
between clearly opposed sides or separate individuals, like good guys versus bad 
guys. Rather, as is posited in the Marxist theory of dialectics, the opposing terms 
of a contradiction reciprocally interact with each other, indeed interpenetrate 
each other, and are transformed into each other. 

Because social process is understood in terms of contradiction and transformation 
and because revolution means to Cubans to attempt to guide that process directly, 
open criticism is presented in One Way or Another as a way of acknowledging 
everyone's right, collectively pursued, to shape their neighborhoods, schools, and 
workplaces. On the personal level, to us such criticism may seem harsh or 





The film explores class contradictions through its 
protagonists. In its dialectical treatment of class, 
the film demonstrates how within class, there is 
always movement—proceeding from negation, 
repeated conflicts, and reaction against the past 
—toward something new. In this sequence 
Yolanda and her sister go on a double date to a 
fancy restaurant. While the gals are in the ladies' 
room, the guys drink shots at the bar. Here's to 
the revolution, Mario says. Why? Because 
without it we wouldn't be here, toasting together. 



Mario and his father work together on a 
neighborhood beautification project. 



Mario: I'm all messed up. 

Father: You were before, but not now. 


manipulative or, if we have been well socialized as women, just not "nice." 
Corporate liberals speak of conflict management. In contrast to the general 
attitude here, both the characters in One Way or Another and the film as a whole 
bring conflicts out in the open, with the sense that directly confronting a problem 
will and should effectively sharpen the terms of the contradiction. The fact that 
Cuba's marginal population has an outlook and way of life that often inhibits it 
from integration into the revolution is not hidden but is the topic of a film made 
within that revolution. 

Similarly the film confronts machismo, especially the hallowed code of manly 
honor. In fact, in its effect in Cuba, the part of the film that struck audiences the 
most, indeed a sequence that was literally continued in other bars and cafes, was 
the sequence where the workers discussed whether or not Mario denounced 
Humberto too late. The politics of whether or not one should betray a friendship 
at work became, because of this film, a matter of open public debate. 

One Way or Another depicts the interpenetration of the public and private 
spheres, of people's personal lives and public demands made on them, in a far 
more subtle and complex way than merely presenting criticism sessions. The film 
treats its two protagonists gently. They are shown as two adults whom those 
around them assume can and want to change. By implication, all adults in a 
revolutionary culture are faced with the task of transforming themselves 
personally. The film portrays a realistic context in which peers both challenge and 
nurture each other to grow into new social roles. The teachers in Yolanda's school 
say their job is to give affection to the students and to "parent" the parents as well. 

Similarly, there is a reversal of the generation conflict in Mario's family. In most 
cases, it is youth who advocate the new and disdain parents for clinging to the old. 
Here, Mario's parents, who are community leaders, patiently wait for their son to 
take his place in the revolution. He had moved from street urchin to the army to 
factory work. The parents had already seen Mario change a lot since the 
revolution. They understood his situation within the context of seeing everyone in 
their neighborhood being asked to grow into new ways. After the incident with the 
factory council, we see Mario at home with his father, who opens the blinds in the 
morning to let the sun in and makes his son a cup of coffee. Mario sits slumped at 
the table, head down. "I'm all messed up," Mario complains. "You were before, but 
not now," replies the father, ending this brief sequence. The film then cuts to a 
wrecking ball demolishing a slum building, a shot repeated throughout the film 
symbolic of the whole process of social change. 

Criticism, art, work, social participation, and love are all shown in the film as 
avenues to new understanding. Characters interact with each other and influence 
each other profoundly. The film shows how on a deeply personal level, the Cuban 
revolution has demanded that people struggle against alienation, false 
consciousness, and old compulsive ways. As political contradictions are worked 
out by the characters in the film, the domestic and personal sphere is revealed as 
the place where individuals struggle to know what they want, and this struggle is 
always incomplete. 

It is in this sense that I see One Way or Another as a feminist film. Realistically, 
the public sphere as depicted in the film is still predominantly male, and perhaps 
also realistically, Yolanda is presented mainly in terms of her emotional roles. I 




Lazaro's mother, whose man did not stick 
around. 



She tells Yolanda that even though he is hard to 
handle, she needs Lazaro. He is indispensible in 
helping her around the house and with childcare. 


wish that the film had focused more on a mother/daughter relation, delineating 
the role of that relation in the revolutionary process as well. In fact, the film's 
"feminism" lies in the way that it attributes sincere emotional interactions to its 
male characters and considers a profound and sincere emotional life important 
for men’s, especially Mario's, revolutionary development. Humberto's 
transgression comes from his abuse of sexuality and trust as well as from skipping 
work. Lazaro's mother—her pathos, dependency, and limited outlook—represents 
another vision of the kind of woman whom Humberto thought was so much "fun," 
and her life is the consequence of that male attitude toward sexual relations. 

Far beyond their relation to men, the film shows these previously "marginal" 
women as needing to develop themselves as many-sided persons and as 
"counting" as members of the community. The delinquent mothers whom 
Yolanda challenges are no different in economic origins than Mario's own parents 
but have persisted in self-deprecating and negative concepts of their own role. The 
courts say they cannot change the parents, but Yolanda's co-workers insist that 
these are the people who must be worked with. Sadly, it is the mothers, not Mario 
or even Humberto, who are the real marginales persisting after the revolution. 
These women explain realistically to the camera that they cannot cope with the 
"double day" of working and raising children alone; but the limitation of the film's 
imaginative scope is that it does not deal more with what is perhaps the material 
basis of these women's narrow range of social concern—not enough money and/or 
daycare and, physically, just plain overwork—nor does it indicate, as it does with 
Mario and Humberto, how these women's limited social perspective might be 
overcome. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Cinematic structures and relation to audience 



From the opening credits: a shot of a balcony in 
a slum apartment building, over which is 
inscribed: "A feature film with some real 
characters and some fictional ones." 



Two pages of credits list the "real characters." 


The second way that One Way or Another explicitly clarifies the relation between 
ideas and historical and social reality is in its cinematic art. [6] fopen endnotes in 
new window] The cinematic structures and filmic tactics are components of the 
signifier that clarify the forms or structures of the signified, i.e., real social 
structures existent in Cuba today. As I will demonstrate, the film's form elucidates 
the real, urgent political implications in Cuban life of certain modes of discourse, 
certain ways of thinking, and certain ways of approaching social and personal 
problems, Gomez offers the film as an imaginary, intellectual, and emotional 
"construct" to the audience which is potentially a model for understanding 
contemporary Cuban society from the vantage point or perspective of the 
individual self. 

As Bertell Oilman has pointed out, Marx's Capital, Volume One, demonstrates 
two of the most important features of the dialectical method. First, each structure 
Marx posits and labels with a noun, such as value or labor or productive forces, is 
really a term that also means a verb, i.e., a whole social, historical, and economic 
process, and by implication refers to and includes within it all the relations 
inherent in that process. It also includes its negation as its own "other." (To define 
"capital" is also to define "labor" and the historical and necessary relation of the 
two.) Similarly, One Way or Another asks us to consider both "individualism" and 
the "individual" as phenomena and to understand them dialectically from the 
perspective of history, class, and collectivity as well as from the dramatic 
perspective of the life of unique characters. The personal changes the characters 
encounter are presented as being as much a part of "slum clearance" as is any 
public planning or housing construction. 

The second feature of Capital described by Oilman is Marx's ability to "chunk" 
information in many different ways, to see factors worth considering as coming 
from all walks of life, to incorporate analyses from every possible level of human 
thought and experience, to view things and their relations not as fixed but as 
changing, to alter his classificational boundaries and manipulate the "size" of the 
factors under consideration to suit his changing purpose or point of emphasis, 
and not to deal in mutually exclusive categories. 

In the cinematic structure of One Way or Another, Sara Gomez does the same 
thing. She switches modes of cinematic discourse and, among the characters in 
their dialogue, modes of social discourse. This tactic leads the audience to think 
about the political effectiveness or implications of each of these ways of imparting 
information. She groups the characters in widely varying ways. She shows us very 
different social perspectives on urban space. In each instance her purpose is 
similar to Bertolt Brecht's in his plays. Each sequence in the film emphasizes the 
social context of the characters' emotions, decisions, and lives, and the drama 
illustrates in return the dynamics of real social change. 


Different ways of portraying Yolanda 










"Tell me a real truth," Yolanda says. Mario 
replies, "I'm sared shitless." 



She faces the camera in interview style 
and discusses how she feels about work 
and the students. 



Yolanda, at a departmental meeting in the 
school. She said, in interview facing the 
camera, that girls especially suffer because 
they finish 6th grade and just get married 
and have children. The teacher to her left 
denies this and says girl students have lots 
of opportunities. Although Yolanda is 
severely criticized by her colleagues, she 
also has constructive, and here, 
unrecognized ideas to contribute. She calls 
herself very "outspoken." 



Her wedding pictures with her former 
husband, as she tells Mario that that man's 
frequent absences taught her to be 
independent, which she appreciates. 



In a comic way, Yolanda criticizes Mario's 
concept of manlieness. She walks around 
the bedroom in a swagger, saying that's 
how he is with his buddies. With her he is 
another kind of man. Their intimacy then 
opens him up to an ever greater depth of 
understanding between the two of them. 


As a film, as a work of art, the relation between signifier and signified in One Way 
or Another offers a fine example of dialectical exposition; furthermore, the 
relation between film and audience provides a concrete example of the function of 
dialectical art. In its structure, the film alternates between different kinds of 
sequences. These include the following: relatively short fictional sequences 
following Mario and Yolanda in and out of their social roles and in various 
situations and locales; documentary sequences explaining slum life, slum 
clearance, and the new neighborhoods where previous slum dwellers now live and 
where remnants of their old culture and habits which are "marginal" to the 
revolution still persist; historical sequences of the growth of the "voodoo" or 
Abacua society and a contemporary Abacua ritual; and both fictional and 
documentary footage relating the story of real-life boxer and singer, Guillermo 




Diaz. 


LA SOCIEDAD ABACUA 
(Analisis documental) 






Shots from the little internal documentary about 
the Abacua society: the intertitle, historical 
importation of slaves for sugar plantations, the 


Over the documentary sections, a commentary states the official view of marginal 
culture and describes the problems marginality has created for the revolution. The 
speaker has a flat, unemotional voice and the text uses a kind of formal 
sociological language. Most of the time this voice-over commentary offers an 
accurate summary of what we see in the film of people's lives, but it is also 
pompous and grating. Such an irritating tone serves as an ironic commentary on 
the political limitations of this kind of discourse in effecting real change in 
ordinary people's daily lives. 

Much of the film shows people talking. And this lively talk is the counterpoint to 
the pedantic but realistic voice-over commentary. The film wants us to think of 
conversation as a process and to note the relation between what people say, where 
it comes from, and where it leads to. In the filmed workers' council meeting, at the 
men's domino game, and at the bar, everyone has something to say. There are also 
intense, intimate conversations and gentle, laughing ones with father, mother, 
lover, and same-sex friends. The quality of the talk, the things talked about the 
occasions that provoke such conversations or formal explanations—all these are 
clearly delineated in the film as part of specific social situations and coming from 
people who have specific histories, especially definite class backgrounds. 

Similarly, the film juxtaposes and has various filmic ways of presenting different 
kinds of events and locales. The film constructs and elaborates in detail units on a 
personally observable scale and of a personally appealing kind: a love relation, 
gentle moments in family life, work relations, building up a new neighborhood by 
volunteer labor, a workers' council meeting, a teacher's relation to students and 
parents, a bar, a singer playing a song at his home and at a concert. The various 
locales that are presented are related to this "humanized" scale, this personal 
space; and many larger processes are indicated but not directly, or perhaps only 
schematically, seen (e.g., the army, revolution, work processes and routines, and 
the actual slum clearance). 

Personal space is understood from the context of history, and the revolution is 
seen from the perspective of daily life. Thus, the new neighborhoods are first 
shown with goats in them, indicating the continuance of marginal culture in a new 
environment; and then these same neighborhoods are seen with Mario and 
Yolanda's participating in their cleanup and beautification. Not only do we 
evaluate all spaces in terms of the characters we have come to know best, but the 
opposite is also true. Both we and the film evaluate the major characters and their 
conflicts in terms of the extension of their lives into the past and the future, their 
relation to established social structures, and their relation to a specific geographic 
and social space. 

To show some of the interrelations between the commentary, the characters' lives, 
and the types of language and situations used to develop a specific problem in the 
film, we can look at the film's approach to spiritualism as a social force and as a 
religious belief. Mario, in the first long conversation we see him having with 
Yolanda, shows her an area that used to be a slum, the area he grew up in. He said 
that he thought then of becoming a nanigo, an Abacua society priest, but that his 
life had been changed too much by the revolution, boarding school, and the army. 
"Well, you cannot become a nanigo then," Yolanda responds laughingly. "Why 
not?" demands Mario, thinking his range of choices is being challenged by her. 
"Mentality," she answers enigmatically. "What?" "You just said that you have a 
different outlook now," she jokes and runs up the hill. It seems the first time 
anyone has challenged Mario to consider directly how much he has in fact 
changed. 

The film then presents a documentary history of the Abacua society and notes 
how it perpetuates a myth of woman-as- arch-betrayer and therefore maintains a 








god, the nanigo, the machismo. What the film 
does not comment on is the kind of spiritualism 
that Mario's mother practices. 





"Mario doesn't believe in this either. But you can 
burn these santos when I'm gone." 



Yolanda is directly critical of parents who do not 
supervise their children's schoolwork and prohibit 


code of male supremacy. The voice-over here takes a strong political stand that 
none of the characters themselves can take, since Mario's mother herself, 
although an active participant in the revolutionary neighborhood organizations, 
still maintains an altar of statues and "saints" in her house. As a matter of fact, at 
no time in the film do any of the characters make such strong statements to each 
other about required change—even though their criticisms of each other are direct 
and emotionally intense. Emphatically, the voice over the visual depiction of 
Abacua rituals states the following: 

"We believe that its traditional, secret, exclusive nature sets it against 
progress and prevents it from assimilating the values of modern life. 
Therefore, in its present stage, it generates marginality, promoting a 
code of parallel social relations that is the antithesis of social 
integration." 

Because of the unusual use of the word "we" in the discourse and because of the 
strength of the condemnation, this seems to be Gomez's own view. The exposition 
of this aspect of Mario's past partly explains why he clings to codes of honor and 
manhood. We do not doubt this "explanation" nor that the Abacua religious 
society is politically regressive. Yet the character Yolanda is closer than the voice¬ 
over commentary in understanding how it is that people change and move away 
from such a regressive structure and mode of thought. The revolution will provide 
people, if they wish, with another kind of mentalidad. 

The film both gives a political prescription on the Abacua society and looks gently 
and nurturingly at how such things as religious participation and belief are 
worked out, in contradictory ways, in the characters' lives. As a cultural artifact of 
a revolutionary society, the film also plays a role in changing people's lives. Gently 
it asks people, especially men, to give up old ways, and it does that from a wise 
parent's or friend's understanding of why people are where they are and what 
steps they can reasonably be pushed to take. 

Dialectical thinking not only presents us with a series of interrelated factors, but it 
shows differences, connections, transitions, negations, and transformations 
between those factors. Dialectics also makes clear the levels, interconnections, 
and transitions between the concepts one uses to present and explain the various 
aspects of social reality. In the film, Yolanda and Mario are often filmed in group 
situations in documentary-style long-shots, which are edited together with real 
portraits of Havana life. Furthermore, Mario's father is played by a real-life 
community activist who has worked for years to transform the slums, as has 
Guillermo Diaz. These two figures are seen in sequences that could be historical 
newsreel footage or could be fictional sequences, created in these neighborhoods 
just for this film. The "reality" of the fictional characters' environment comes from 
a real urban neighborhood, confirming that the two protagonists' emotional 
development could be that of many other people there today. 

Significantly, Lazaro and his mother are not actors. The mother tells this boy's 
and her own pathetic story to the world for the sake of this film. In the United 
States such a use of cinema verite for the sake of a fiction would strike me as 
exploitative, but in the context of this film, that the mother relates her story to the 
camera seems a positive social act. In a society which has class inequalities 
structurally built into it, naturalistic art which presents the plight of the poor can 
only offer us pathos to be consumed, since the society itself refuses a certain kind 
of change. In Cuba, in spite of severe poverty, there is a hope for change and an 
effort to promote that change. Thus this mother's telling her story is not a 
declaration of mere pathos but a sincere expression that both she and the 
filmmakers hope will lead to positive social change. 

Similarly, but in another cinematic mode, the sensationalistic story of Guillermo 
Diaz's losing his boxing career because he killed a man hanging around his fiancee 
is presented in the film in stylized melodramatic form. In the old days, it was a 







absenteeism and tardiness. Her colleagues want 
her to understand the culture of poverty and find 
more constructive ways to change it. 



Her colleagues confront Yolanda about how she 
deals with studenta and parents 



Yolanda's reaction to the criticism. 



Guillermo Diaz is a former professional boxer, 
now a singer. Mario talks to him about problems 
with Yolanda, and Diaz says to leave his old 
world and embrace the new, that most people 
are afraid to leave what they know. 


lurid tale coloring all of the man's life. Now when the society has a sense of how 
people can and should change and how they can contribute to social process, Diaz 
is an esteemed member of his community and a touchstone of value in the film. 
The episode is no longer anything to be ashamed about but a factual part of the 
past. 

In the context of its goals as socialist art, One Way or Another refuses to 
contribute to segmented knowledge and segmented existence. It shows that a 
knowledge of a key aspect of Cuban life, marginality, must not be parceled into a 
sociological discourse available primarily to an elite, even though that discourse 
contains some of the truth. The individuals in the film are shown in terms of real 
needs that people in any audience can identify with. The film also refers to a 
concrete reality in Cuba, and in treating a specific problem, it gives the audience 
imaginative and conceptual tools to look at extensions of these problems in their 
own lives—namely, love, "honor," and marginality. Because of the many modes of 
filmic discourse and ways of presenting information and emotion, the film shows 
us ways to look at thought and emotion in terms of change and movement and 
social context. The film's ideas are "full" because they give audiences—especially 
Cubans, who have given a general assent to revolutionary process—an impulse to 
more aware and more loving social action and courage to try something new or 
modify what had previously been done unthinkingly. 

In intellectual terms, the film provides a political contribution about how to go 
about thinking dialectically. It is not just the "single-voiced" story of Mario and 
Yolanda's love. The narrative fragmentation is not obscure. The visual and audio 
disjunctures do have interconnections, understandable in political and social 
terms. In thinking through these interconnections for themselves, the audience 
members are being asked to create social meaning: about the characters, about 
the relation between fiction and documentary, about modes of discourse, about 
marginal life and culture, and about the relation of the personal and emotional to 
the political and public sphere. The creativity involved in receiving the film, the 
creativity demanded by the film's structure and content, thus involves the 
audience in an experience in understanding the dynamics of social change. 

Historical reality is inside us as well as around us, and it is created by what goes 
on inside us emotionally as well as by our will. To grasp the "idea" or principle 
behind appearances is to be more involved in history than not to do so. When we 
see social and conceptual structures and their interconnection and their 
movement, we can fully see our own choices and areas of responsibility and can 
act in accordance with both reality and the potential of our own fullest being. One 
Way or Another sees its characters as both individual and historical and shows 
them as becoming more and more conscious of the choices they can and do make. 

One of the principles of dialectics is that altered relations change the terms and 
direction of the argument, that they enable an entity to do new things in a way not 
done before. Feminist art has as its goal altering our understanding of, making 
more conscious, and actually transforming the relations between the public and 
the private sphere. Power relations are not directly changed by art, but when the 
feminist sensibility articulated in contemporary art is tied to a movement for 
social change, it is the capacity to make criticisms, to recognize oneself for the 
position one is really in, and to imagine real alternatives that women's art serves. 
And it is this self-awareness and imaginative capacity that is both prerequisite and 
essential component of revolutionary and, in dialectical terms, historically 
appropriate and necessary social change. 

Postscript 

September 28, 2016 

When I wrote this essay, it was after visiting Cuba and seeing this film there. Later 






Guillero is a professional singer and his song 
concludes the film: "Leave your world that does 
not care, that has no morning flower, only bars to 
show its power." 


I had the chance to visit Sandinista Nicaragua. The question that concerned me 
the most during both visits was this: how do people change? Within both the 
Sandinista and Cuban revolutions, I met with many people who embraced change 
and the chance to do everything anew. But I also saw opportunists and those just 
trying to live their lives, often in the face of hardship. And I saw the same 
problems for women that Yolanda saw, early pregnancy and motherhood cutting 
off girls' educational and professional futures. 

As we face our world's ecological decline, I still forsee that socialist revolution will 
need to accompany a different way of living on this earth. But I do not know what 
kinds of collaborative social processes will emerge, nor how coercive or liberating 
they will be. Although One Way or Another addresses a persistent social problem 
in urban areas, the obdurate nature of a culture of poverty, it has an utopian 
aspect, as does much of Cuban cinema in this period. That is, the film assumes 
that in the collective endeavor lies the possibility for personal growth and change. 
During the 70s, I experienced a kind of exhiliration doing collective work in the 
women's movment, but I also experienced the kinds of contradictions and 
interpersonal tensions that hindered my and others' participation. In addition, in 
the United States, the ideology of individualism so permeates our culture, it is 
hard to imagine collective projects, including work, that override individualism as 
an ethic. Perhaps in our time, revolution remains an utopian ideal, but films like 
One Way or Another stand as a testimony to thinking through the complexities 
about how change might really occur. 
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Notes 


This essay is dedicated to Sara Gomez's family, who welcomed me to their home 
in Cuba. 

1. For a Marxist reading of Hegel and an explicit discussion of dialectics, see the 
following: V. I. Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks, Collected Works, vol. 38 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1972); Henri Lefebvr e, Dialectical Materialism, 
trans. John Sturrock (London: Jonathan Cape, 1968); Lefebvre, Logiqueformelle, 
Logique dialectique (Paris: Editions Anthropos, 1947); Lefebvre, The Sociology of 
Marx, trans. N. Guterman (New York: Random-Vintage, 1968). [return to page il 

2. Bertell Oilman, Alienation: Marx's Concept of Man in Capitalist Society, 2nd 
ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 1976). It is extremely disappointing 
that in the second edition of Alienation Oilman neither changed the generic use of 
"man" nor discussed why he failed to do so. He did write new material to respond 
to critics of the first edition, and significantly he does not use the generic "man" to 
stand for both men and women in the text of those revisions. The fact that he has 
changed his own later writing style means that he cannot be ignorant of the issues 
at stake, but he does not at any point in this new edition acknowledge the 
women's movement or the intellectual insights it has engendered. Furthermore, 
he emphasizes the key role of language and terminology in Marx's writings and 
states that the "relational sense Marx gives to social entities has some basis in the 
German language which readers of the English version of his work necessarily 
miss"; at the same time, Oilman does not discuss whether "man" is the most 
accurate or appropriate English concept for a key Marxist term, man or Mensch in 
German being more commonly translated as "one," "person," or "human." 
Furthermore, clinging to the term "man" weakens Oilman's entire argument 
about alienation itself. He offers a particularly weak discussion of ideology, 
neglecting as he does women's socialization and the role of the family in the 
reproduction of production relations. Since this book is a key text in English on 
the theory of dialectics, its political failings, which become serious intellectual 
failings, hurt us all. 

3. Lenin, "Conspectus of Hegel's Science of Logic," Philosophical Notebooks, p. 

93 - 

4. Lenin, p. 212. 

5. Mao Tse Tung, Selected Essays (Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1952). 

6. In its inconsistent exposure and excessive graininess, this black-and-white film 
sometimes looks like a work print that falls drastically short of the high 
production values we usually associate with Cuban film. Some of this graininess is 
deliberately used to capture a documentary "feel," especially in the sequences 
where Mario's father or Guillermo Diaz are shown as community leaders, 
presumably in past times in the former slum. After Sara Gomez shot and edited 
this film in 16mm, the original negative was damaged in processing, and it took 
two years in labs in Sweden to restore the footage to its current state. Tragically, 
Sara Gomez died shortly after editing the film, and associates Tomas Gutierrez 





Alea and Rigoberto Lopez supervised the sound-mix and post-production stages 
of preparing One Way or Another for theatrical release, f return to page 2l 
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For an imperfect cinema 

by Julio Garcia Espinosa, 
translated by Julianne Burton 

from Jump Cut, no. 20,1979, pp. 24-26 

copyright Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media, 1979, 2005 

This translation, based on the original essay as published in number 
66/67 of Cine cubano, is substantially different from the other English- 
language version published in the summer 1971 issue of the now 
defunct British film magazine Afterimage, where various sentences and 
paragraphs were omitted with no acknowledgment of the deletions. 

********** 


Nowadays, perfect cinema — technically and artistically masterful — is 
almost always reactionary cinema. The major temptation facing Cuban 
cinema at this time — when it is achieving its objective of becoming a 
cinema of quality, one which is culturally meaningful within the 
revolutionary process — is precisely that of transforming itself into a 
perfect cinema. 

The "boom" of Latin American cinema — with Brazil and Cuba in the 
forefront, according to the applause and approval of the European 
intelligentsia — is similar, in the present moment, to the one of which 
the Latin American novel had previously been the exclusive benefactor. 
Why do they applaud us? There is no doubt that a certain standard of 
quality has been reached. Doubtless, there is a certain political 
opportunism, a certain mutual instrumentality. But without doubt there 
is also something more. Why should we worry about their accolades? 
Isn't the goal of public recognition a part of the rules of the artistic 
game? When it comes to artistic culture, isn't European recognition 
equivalent to worldwide recognition? Doesn't it serve art and our 
peoples as well when works produced by underdeveloped nations obtain 
such recognition? 

Although it may seem curious, it is necessary to clarify the fact that this 
disquiet is not solely motivated by ethical concerns. As a matter of fact, 
the motivation is for the most part aesthetic, if indeed it is possible to 
draw such an arbitrary dividing line between both terms. When we ask 
ourselves why it is we who are the film directors and not the others, that 




is to say, the spectators, the question does not stem from an exclusively 
ethical concern. We know that we are filmmakers because we have been 
part of a minority which has had the time and the circumstances needed 
to develop, within itself, an artistic culture; and because the material 
resources of film technology are limited and therefore available to some, 
not to all. But what happens if the future holds the universalization of 
college level instruction, if economic and social development reduce the 
hours in the work day, if the evolution of film technology (there are 
already signs in evidence) makes it possible that this technology ceases 
being the privilege of a small few? What happens if the development of 
videotape solves the problem of inevitably limited laboratory capacity, if 
television systems with their potential for "projecting" independently of 
the central studio renders the ad infinitum construction of movie 
theaters suddenly superfluous? 

What happens then is not only an act of social justice — the possibility 
for everyone to make films — but also a fact of extreme importance for 
artistic culture: the possibility of recovering, without any kinds of 
complexes or guilt feelings, the true meaning of artistic activity. Then we 
will be able to understand that art is one of mankind's "impartial" or 
"uncommitted" activities [via actividad desinteresada]. That art is not 
work, and that the artist is not in the strict sense a worker. The feeling 
that this is so, and the impossibility of translating it into practice, 
constitutes the agony and at the same time the "pharisee-ism" of all 
contemporary art. 

In fact, the two tendencies exist: those who pretend to produce cinema 
as an "uncommitted activity and those who pretend to justify it as a 
"committed" activity. Both find themselves in a blind alley. 

Anyone engaged in an artistic activity asks himself at a given moment 
what the meaning is of whatever he is doing. The simple fact that this 
anxiety arises demonstrates that factors exist to motivate it — factors 
which, in turn, indicate that art does not develop freely. Those who 
persist in denying art a specific meaning feel the moral weight of their 
egoism. Those who, on the other hand, pretend to attribute one to it, buy 
off their bad conscience with social generosity. It makes no difference 
that the mediators (critics, theoreticians, etc.) try to justify certain cases. 
For the contemporary artist, the mediator is like an aspirin, a 
tranquilizer. As with a pill, the artist only temporarily gets rid of the 
headache. The sure thing, however, is that art, like a capricious little 
devil, continues to show its face sporadically in no matter which 
tendency. 

No doubt it is easier to define art by what it is not than by what it is, 
assuming that one can talk about closed definitions not just for art but 
for any of life's activities. The spirit of contradiction permeates 
everything now. Nothing, and nobody lets himself be imprisoned in a 
picture frame, no matter how gilded. It is possible that art gives us a 
vision of society or of human nature and that, at the same time, it cannot 
be defined as a vision of society or of human nature. It is possible that a 



certain narcissism of consciousness — in recognizing in oneself a little 
historical, sociological, psychological, philosophical consciousness — is 
implicit in aesthetic pleasure, and at the same time that this sensation is 
not sufficient in itself to explain aesthetic pleasure. 

Is it not much closer to the nature of art to conceive of it as having its 
own cognitive power? In other words, by saying that art is not the 
"illustration" of ideas, which can also be expressed through philosophy, 
sociology, psychology. Every artist's desire to express the inexpressible 
is nothing more than the desire to express the vision of a theme in terms 
that are inexpressible through other than artistic means. Perhaps the 
cognitive power of art is like the power of a game for a child. Perhaps 
aesthetic pleasure lies in sensing the functionality (without a specific 
goal) of our intelligence and our own sensitivity. Art can stimulate, in 
general, the creative function of man. It can function as constant 
stimulus toward adopting an attitude of change with regard to life. But, 
as opposed to science, it enriches us in such a way that its results are not 
specific and cannot be applied to anything in particular. It is for this 
reason that we can call it an "impartial" or "uncommitted" activity, and 
can say that art is not strictly speaking a "job," and that the artist is 
perhaps the least intellectual of all intellectuals. 

Why then does the artist feel the need to justify himself as a "worker," as 
an "intellectual," as a "professional," as a disciplined and organized 
man, like any other individual who performs a productive task? Why 
does he feel the need to exaggerate the importance of his activity? Why 
does he feel the need to have critics (mediators) to justify him, to defend 
him, to interpret him? Why does he speak proudly of "my critics"? Why 
does he find it necessary to make transcendental declarations, as if he 
were the true interpreter of society and of mankind? Why does he 
pretend to consider himself critic and conscience of society when 
(although these objectives can be implicit or even explicit in certain 
circumstances) in a truly revolutionary society all of us — that is to say, 
the people as a whole — should exercise those functions? And why, on 
the other hand, does the artist see himself forced to limit these 
objectives, these attitudes, these characteristics? Why does he at the 
same time set up these limitations as necessary to prevent his work from 
being transformed into a tract or a sociological essay? What is behind 
such pharisee-ism? Why protect oneself and seek recognition as a 
(revolutionary, it must be understood) political and scientific worker, 
yet not be prepared to run the same risks. 

The problem is a complex one. Basically, it is neither a matter of 
opportunism nor cowardice. A true artist is prepared to run any risk as 
long as he is certain that his work will not cease to be an artistic 
expression. The only risk which he will not accept is that of endangering 
the artistic quality of his work. 

There are also those who accept and defend the "impartial" function of 
art. These people claim to be more consistent. They opt for the 
bitterness of a closed world in the hope that tomorrow history will 



justify them. But the fact is that even today not everyone can enjoy the 
Mona Lisa. These people should have fewer contradictions; they should 
be less alienated. But in fact it is not so, even though such an attitude 
gives them the possibility of an alibi which is more productive on a 
personal level. In general they sense the sterility of their "purity" or they 
dedicate themselves to waging corrosive battles, but always on the 
defensive. They can even, in a reverse operation, reject their interest in 
finding tranquility, harmony, and a certain compensation in the work of 
art, expressing instead disequilibrium, chaos, and uncertainty, which 
also becomes the objective of "impartial" art. 

What is it, then, which makes it impossible to practice art as an 
"impartial" activity? Why is this particular situation today more 
sensitive than ever? From the beginning of the world as we know it, that 
is to say, since the world was divided into classes, this situation has been 
latent. If it has grown sharper today it is precisely because today the 
possibility of transcending it is coming into view. Not through a prise de 
conscience, not through the expressed determination of any particular 
artist, but because reality itself has begun to reveal symptoms (not at all 
utopian) which indicate that "in the future there will no longer be 
painters, a rather men who, among other things, dedicate themselves to 
painting" (Marx). 

There can be no "impartial" or "uncommitted" art, there can be no new 
and genuine qualitative jump in art, unless the concept and the reality of 
the "elite" is done away with once and for all. Three factors incline us 
toward optimism: the development of science, the social presence of the 
masses, and the revolutionary potential in the contemporary world. All 
three are without hierarchical order, all three are interrelated. 

Why is science feared? Why are people afraid that art might be crushed 
under obvious productivity and utility of science? Why this inferiority 
complex? It is true that today we read a good essay with much greater 
pleasure than a novel. Why do we keep repeating then, horrified, that 
the world is becoming more mercenary, more utilitarian, more 
materialistic? Is it not really marvelous that the development of science, 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology is contributing to the 
"purification" of art? The appearance, thanks to science, of expressive 
media like photography and film made a greater "purification" of 
painting and theatre possible (without invalidating them artistically in 
the least). Doesn't modern day science render anachronistic so much 
"artistic" analysis of the human soul? Doesn't contemporary science 
allow us to free ourselves from so many fraudulent films, concealed 
behind what has been called the world of poetry? With the advance of 
science, art has nothing to lose; on the contrary, it has a whole world to 
gain. What, then, are we so afraid of? Science strips art bare, and it 
seems that it is not easy to go naked through the streets. 

The real tragedy of the contemporary artist lies in the impossibility of 
practicing art as a minority activity. It is said — and correctly — that art 
cannot exercise its attraction without the cooperation of the subject. But 



what can be done so that the audience stops being an object and 
transforms itself into the subject? 


The development of science, of technology, and of the most advanced 
social theory and practice has made possible as never before the active 
presence in the masses in social life. In the realm of artistic life, there 
are more spectators now than at any other moment in history. This is 
the first stage in the abolition of "elites." The task currently at hand is to 
find out if the conditions which will enable spectators to transform 
themselves into agents — not merely more active spectators, but genuine 
co-authors — are beginning to exist. The task at hand is to ask ourselves 
whether art is really an activity restricted to specialists, whether it is, 
through extra-human design, the option of a chosen few or a possibility 
for everyone. 

How can we trust the perspectives and possibilities of art simply to the 
education of the people as a mass of spectators? Taste as defined by high 
culture, once it is "overdone," is normally passed on to the rest of society 
as leftovers to be devoured and ruminated over by those who were not 
invited to the feast. This eternal spiral has today become a vicious circle 
as well. "Camp" and its attitude toward everything outdated is an 
attempt to rescue these leftovers and to lessen the distance between high 
culture and the people. But the difference lies in the fact that camp 
rescues it as an aesthetic value, while for the people the values involved 
continue to be ethical ones. 

Must the revolutionary present and the revolutionary future inevitably 
have "its" artists and "its" intellectuals, just as the bourgeoisie had 
"theirs"? Surely the truly revolutionary position, from now on, is to 
contribute to overcoming these elitist concepts and practices, rather 
than pursuing ad eternum the "artistic quality" of the work. The new 
outlook for artistic culture is no longer that everyone must share the 
taste of a few, but that all can be creators of that culture. Art has always 
been a universal necessity; what it has not been is an option for all under 
equal conditions. Parallel to refined art, popular art has had a 
simultaneous but independent existence. 

Popular art has absolutely nothing to do with what is called mass art. 
Popular art needs and consequently tends to develop the personal, 
individual taste of a people. On the other hand, mass art (or art for the 
masses) requires the people to have no taste. It will only be genuine 
when it is actually the masses who create it, since at present it is art 
produced by a few for the masses. Grotowski says that today's theater 
should be a minority art form because mass art can be achieved through 
cinema. This is not true. Perhaps film is the most elitist of all the 
contemporary arts. Film today, no matter where, is made by a small 
minority for the masses. Perhaps film will be the art form which takes 
the longest time to reach the hands of the masses, when we understand 
mass art as popular art, art created by the masses. Currently, as Hauser 
points out, mass art is art produced by a minority in order to satisfy the 
demand of a public reduced to the sole role of spectator and consumer. 



Popular art has always been created by the least learned sector of 
society, yet this "uncultured" sector has managed to conserve 
profoundly cultured characteristics of art. One of the most important of 
these is the fact that the creators are at the same time the spectators and 
vice versa. Between those who produce and those who consume, no 
sharp line of demarcation exists. Cultivated art, in our era, has also 
attained this situation. Modern art's great dose of freedom is nothing 
more than the conquest of a new interlocutor: the artist himself. For this 
reason, it is useless to strain oneself struggling for the substitution of the 
masses as a new and potential spectator for the bourgeoisie. This 
situation, maintained by popular art, adopted by cultivated art, must be 
dissolved and become the heritage of all. This and no other must be the 
great objective of an authentically revolutionary artistic culture. 

Popular art preserved another even more important cultural 
characteristic: It is carried out as but another life activity. With 
cultivated art, the reverse is true. It is pursued as a unique, specific 
activity, as a personal achievement. This is the cruel price of having had 
to maintain artistic activity at the expense of its inexistence among the 
people. Hasn't the attempt to realize himself on the edge of society 
proved to be too painful a restriction for the artist and for art itself? To 
posit art as a sect, as a society within society, as the promised land 
where we can fleetingly fulfill ourselves for a brief instant — doesn't this 
create the illusion that self-realization on the level of consciousness also 
implies self-realization on the level of existence? Isn't this patently 
obvious in contemporary circumstances? The essential lesson of popular 
art is that it is carried out as a life activity: man must not fulfill himself 
as an artist but fully; the artist must not seek fulfillment as an artist but 
as a human being. 

In the modern world, principally in developed capitalist nations and in 
those countries engaged in a revolutionary process, there are alarming 
symptoms, obvious signs of an imminent change. The possibilities for 
overcoming this traditional disassociation are beginning to arise. These 
symptoms are not a product of consciousness but of reality itself. A large 
part of the struggle waged in modern art has been, in fact, to 
"democratize" art. What other goal is entailed in combating the 
limitations of taste, museum art, and the demarcation lines between the 
creator and the public? What is considered beauty today, and where is it 
found? On Campbell's soup labels, in a garbage can lid, in gadgets? Even 
the eternal value of a work of art is today being questioned. What else 
could be the meaning of those sculptures, seen in recent exhibitions, 
made of blocks of ice, which melt away while the public looks at them? 
Isn't this — more than the disappearance of art — the attempt to make 
the spectator disappear? Don't those painters who entrust a portion of 
the execution of their work to just anyone, rather than to their disciples, 
exhibit an eagerness to jump over the barricade of "elitist" art? Doesn't 
the same attitude exist among composers whose works allow their 
performers ample liberty? 


There's a widespread tendency in modern art to make the spectator 



participate ever more fully. If he participates to a greater and greater 
degree, where will the process end up? Isn't the logical outcome — or 
shouldn't it in fact be — that he will cease being a spectator altogether? 
This simultaneously represents a tendency toward collectivism and 
toward individualism. Once we admit the possibility of universal 
participation, aren't we also admitting the individual creative potential 
which we all have? Isn't Grotowski mistaken when he asserts that 
today's theater should be dedicated to an elite? Isn't it rather the 
reverse: that the theater of poverty in fact requires the highest 
refinement? It is the theater which has no need for secondary values: 
costumes, scenery, make-up, even a stage. Isn't this an indication that 
material conditions are reduced to a minimum and that, from this point 
of view, the possibility of making theater is within everyone's reach? 

And doesn't the fact that the theater has an increasingly smaller public 
mean that conditions are beginning to ripen for it to transform itself into 
a true mass theater? Perhaps the tragedy of the theater lies in the fact 
that it has reached this point in its evolution too soon. 

When we look toward Europe, we wring our hands. We see that the old 
culture is totally incapable of providing answers to the problems of art. 
The fact is that Europe can no longer respond in a traditional manner 
but at the same time finds it equally difficult to respond in a manner 
that is radically new. Europe is no longer capable of giving the world a 
new "ism"; neither is it in a position to put an end to "isms" once and for 
all. So we think that our moment has come, that at last the 
underdeveloped can deck themselves out as "men of culture." Here lies 
our greatest danger and our greatest temptation. This accounts for the 
opportunism of some on our continent. For, given our technical and 
scientific backwardness and given the scanty presence of the masses in 
social life, our continent is still capable of responding in a traditional 
manner, by reaffirming the concept and the practice of elite art. Perhaps 
in this case the real motive for the European applause which some of our 
literary and cinematic works have won is none other than a certain 
nostalgia which we inspire. After all, the European has no other Europe 
to which to turn. 

The third factor, the revolution — which is the most important of all — is 
perhaps present in our country as nowhere else. This is our only true 
chance. The revolution is what provides all other alternatives, what can 
supply an entirely new response, what enables us to do away once and 
for all with elitist concepts and practices in art. The revolution and the 
ongoing revolutionary process are the only factors which make the total 
and free presence of the masses possible. And this will mean the 
definitive disappearance of the rigid division of labor and of a society 
divided into sectors and classes. For us, then, the revolution is the 
highest expression of culture because it will abolish artistic culture as a 
fragmentary human activity. 

Current responses to this inevitable future, this uncontestable prospect, 
can be as numerous as the countries on our continent. Because 
characteristics and achieved levels are not the same, each art form, every 



artistic manifestation, must find its own expression. What should be the 
response of the Cuban cinema in particular? Paradoxically, we think it 
will be a new poetics, not a new cultural policy. A poetics whose true 
goal will be to commit suicide, to disappear as such. We know, however, 
that in fact other artistic conceptions will continue to exist among us, 
just like small rural landholdings and religion continue to exist. 

On the level of cultural policy we are faced with a serious problem: the 
film school. Is it right to continue developing a handful of film 
specialists? It seems inevitable for the present, but what will be the 
eternal quarry that we continue to mine: the students in Arts and Letters 
at the University? But shouldn't we begin to consider right now whether 
that school should have a limited lifespan? What end do we pursue there 
— a reserve corps of future artists? Or a specialized future public? We 
should be asking ourselves whether we can do something now to abolish 
this division between artistic and scientific culture. 

What constitutes in fact the true prestige of artistic culture, and how did 
it come about that this prestige was allowed to appropriate the whole 
concept of culture? Perhaps it is based on the enormous prestige which 
the spirit has always enjoyed at the expense of the body. Hasn't artistic 
culture always been seen as the spiritual part of society while scientific 
culture is seen as its body? The traditional rejection of the body, of 
material life, is due in part to the concept that things of the spirit are 
more elevated, more elegant, serious and profound. Can't we, here and 
now, begin doing something to put an end to this artificial distinction? 
We should understand from here on in that the body and the things of 
the body are also elegant, and that material life is beautiful as well. We 
should understand that, in fact, the soul is contained in the body just as 
the spirit is contained in material life, just as — to speak in strictly 
artistic terms — the essence is contained in the surface and the content 
in the form. 

We should endeavor to see that our future students, and therefore our 
future filmmakers, will themselves be scientists, sociologists, physicians, 
economists, agricultural engineers, etc., without of course ceasing to be 
filmmakers. And, at the same time, we should have the same aim for our 
most outstanding workers, the workers who achieve the best results in 
terms of political and intellectual formation. We cannot develop the 
taste of the masses as long as the division between the two cultures 
continues to exist, nor as long as the masses are not the real masters of 
the means of artistic production. The revolution has liberated us as an 
artistic sector. It is only logical that we contribute to the liberation of the 
private means of artistic production. 

A new poetics for the cinema will, above all, be a "partisan" and 
"committed" poetics, a "committed" art, a consciously and resolutely 
"committed" cinema — that is to say, an "imperfect" cinema. An 
"impartial" or "uncommitted" (cinema), as a complete aesthetic activity, 
will only be possible when it is the people who make art. But today art 
must assimilate its quota of work so that work can assimilate its quota of 



art. 


The motto of this imperfect cinema (which there's no need to invent, 
since it already exists) is, as Glauber Rocha would say, "We are not 
interested in the problems of neurosis; we are interested in the problems 
of lucidity." Art no longer has use for the neurotic and his problems, 
although the neurotic continues to need art — as a concerned object, a 
relief, an alibi or, as Freud would say, as a sublimation of his problems. 

A neurotic can produce art, but art has no reason to produce neurotics. 

It has been traditionally believed that the concerns of art were not to be 
found in the sane but in the sick, not in the normal but in the abnormal, 
not in those who struggle but in those who weep, not in lucid minds but 
in neurotic ones. Imperfect cinema is changing this way of 
seeing the question. We have more faith in the sick man than in the 
healthy one because his truth is purged by suffering. However, there is 
no need for suffering to be synonymous with artistic elegance. There is 
still a trend in modern art — undoubtedly related to Christian tradition 
— which identifies seriousness with suffering. The specter of Marguerite 
Gautier still haunts artistic endeavor in our day. Only in the person who 
suffers do we perceive elegance, gravity, even beauty; only in him do we 
recognize the possibility of authenticity, seriousness, sincerity. 

Imperfect cinema must put an end to this tradition. 

Imperfect cinema finds a new audience in those who struggle, and it 
finds its themes in their problems. For imperfect cinema, "lucid" people 
are the ones who think and feel and exist in a world which they can 
change. In spite of all the problems and difficulties, they are convinced 
that they can transform it in a revolutionary way. Imperfect cinema 
therefore has no need to struggle to create an "audience." On the 
contrary, it can be said that at present a greater audience exists for this 
kind of cinema than there are filmmakers able to supply that audience. 

What does this new interlocutor require of us — an art full of moral 
examples worthy of imitation? No. Man is more of a creator than an 
innovator. Besides, he should be the one to give us moral examples. He 
might ask us for a fuller, more complete work, aimed — in a separate or 
coordinated fashion — at the intelligence, the emotions, the powers of 
intuition. 

Should he ask us for a cinema of denunciation? Yes and no. No, if the 
denunciation is directed toward the others, if it is conceived that those 
who are not struggling might sympathize with us and increase their 
awareness. Yes, if the denunciation acts as information, as testimony, as 
another combat weapon for those engaged in the struggle. Why 
denounce imperialism to show one more time that it is evil? What's the 
use if those now fighting are fighting primarily against imperialism? We 
can denounce imperialism but should strive to do it as a way of 
proposing concrete battles. A film which denounces those who struggle 
against the evil deeds of an official who must be executed would be an 
excellent example of this kind of film-denunciation. 

We maintain that imperfect cinema must above all show the process 



which generates the problems. It is thus the opposite of a cinema 
principally dedicated to celebrating results, the opposite of a self- 
sufficient and contemplative cinema, the opposite of a cinema which 
"beautifully illustrates" ideas or concepts which we already possess. (The 
narcissistic posture has nothing to do with those who struggle.) To show 
a process is not exactly equivalent to analyzing it. To analyze, in the 
traditional sense of the word, always implies a closed prior judgment. To 
analyze a problem is to show the problem (not the process) permeated 
with judgments which the analysis itself generates a priori. To analyze is 
to block off from the outset any possibility for analysis on the part of the 
interlocutor. 

To show the process of a problem, on the other hand, is to submit it to 
judgment without pronouncing the verdict. There is a style of news 
reporting which puts more emphasis on the commentary than on the 
news item. There is another kind of reporting which presents the news 
and evaluates it through the arrangement of the item on the page or by 
its position in the paper. To show the process of a problem is like 
showing the very development of the news item, without commentary; it 
is like showing the multi-faceted evolution of a piece of information 
without evaluating it. The subjective element is the selection of the 
problem, conditioned as it is by the interest of the audience — which is 
the subject. The objective element is showing the process which is the 
object. 

Imperfect cinema is an answer, but it is also a question which will 
discover its own answers in the course of its development. Imperfect 
cinema can make use of the documentary or the fictional mode, or both. 
It can use whatever genre, or all genres. It can use cinema as a 
pluralistic art form or as a specialized form of expression. These 
questions are indifferent to it, since they do not represent its real 
alternatives or problems, and much less its real goals. These are not the 
battles or polemics it is interested in sparking. 

Imperfect cinema can also be enjoyable, both for the maker and for its 
new audience. Those who struggle do not struggle on the edge of life, but 
in the midst of it. Struggle is life and vice versa. One does not stuggle in 
order to live "later on." The struggle requires organization — the 
organization of life. Even in the most extreme phase, that of total and 
direct war, the organization of life is equivalent to the organization of 
the struggle. And in life, as in the struggle, there is everything, including 
enjoyment. Imperfect cinema can enjoy itself despite everything that 
conspires to negate enjoyment. 

Imperfect cinema rejects exhibitionism in both (literal) senses of the 
word, the narcissistic and the commercial (getting shown in established 
theaters and circuits). It should be remembered that the death of the 
star-system turned out to be a positive thing for art. There is no reason 
to doubt that the disappearance of the director as star will fail to offer 
similar prospects. Imperfect cinema must start work now, in 
cooperation with sociologists, revolutionary leaders, psychologists, 



economists, etc. Furthermore, imperfect cinema rejects whatever 
services criticism has to offer and considers the function of mediators 
and intermediaries anachronistic. 

Imperfect cinema is no longer interested in quality or technique. It can 
be created equally well with a Mitchell or with an 8mm camera, in a 
studio or in a guerrilla camp in the middle of the jungle. Imperfect 
cinema is no longer interested in predetermined taste, and much less in 
"good taste." It is not quality which it seeks in an artist's work. The only 
thing it is interested in is how an artist responds to the following 
question: What are you doing in order to overcome the barrier of the 
"cultured" elite audience which up to now has conditioned the form of 
your work? 

The filmmaker who subscribes to this new poetics should not have 
personal self-realization as his object. From now on he should also have 
another activity. He should place his role as revolutionary or aspiring 
revolutionary above all else. In a word, he should try to fulfill himself as 
a man and not just as an artist, that its essential goal as a new poetics is 
to disappear. It is no longer a matter of replacing one school with 
another, one "ism" with another, poetry with anti-poetry, but of truly 
letting a thousand different flowers bloom. The future lies with folk art. 
But let us no longer display folk art with demagogic pride, with a 
celebrative air. Let us exhibit it instead as a cruel denunciation, as a 
painful testimony to the level at which the peoples of the world have 
been forced to limit their artistic creativity. The future, without doubt, 
will be with folk art, but then there will be no need to call it that, because 
nobody and nothing will any longer be able to again paralyze the 
creative spirit of the people. 

Art will not disappear into nothingness; it will disappear into 
everything. 

Havana, December 7,1969 
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Despite the increasing availability of Third World films in the United 
States, the theory behind revolutionary filmmaking is relatively 
unfamiliar. In reference to Latin American cinema, the expression, 
"Imperfect Cinema," is usually understood to mean certain films that 
have a rough, unfinished quality as opposed to the dominant forms of 
European and Hollywood cinema. It generally implies that the former 
films communicate a more direct social and political statement than is 
customary in film language. It evokes the image of films that have a 
rugged, grainy appearance due to the use of low-quality film stock and a 
documentary shooting style. Imperfect Cinema further suggests such 
characteristics as crude shot and sequence transitions, or naturalistic 
representations of the violence of everyday life. 

The most formal statement about Imperfect Cinema in Latin American 
filmmaking occurs in the writing of Cuban director Julio Garcia 
Espinosa. His essay, "For an Imperfect Cinema," written in December 
1969, first appeared in English in a special issue of Afterimage on Third 
World cinema (No. 3, Summer 1971). A reexamination of Garcia 
Espinosa's theoretical ideas about revolutionary cinema suggested itself 
in the context of Tricontinental Film Center's recent distribution in the 
United States of Garcia Espinosa's feature film, THE ADVENTURES OF 
JUAN QUIN QUIN (1967). While the ideas expressed theoretically in 
the director's essay do not give a blueprint for filmmaking, THE 
ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN QUIN, made by Garcia Espinosa just 
two years before the essay's publication, can be seen in retrospect to 
have initiated the kind of filmmaking practice which he was later to 
elaborate in other films and in the theoretical ideas of "For an Imperfect 
Cinema." (Those of us who have seen his subsequent film made in 1971, 
THIRD WORLD - THIRD WORLD WAR, on the topic of Vietnam, 
contend that it relates more directly to the thesis of his essay. However, 




since that film has never been seen in the United States, it is less 
relevant to North American readers than a consideration of JUAN QUIN 
QUIN, the only Garcia Espinosa feature now in distribution here.) 

Garcia Espinosa, who studied directing at the Centro Sperimentale in 
Rome, was one of the few Cubans with formal film training at the time 
the Cuban government established ICAIC (Institute de Arte y Industria 
Cinematografica) as one of the first cultural institutions of the 
Revolution. He directed some of the first films produced by ICAIC: two 
short documentaries, SIXTH ANNIVERSARY and HOUSING in 1959, 
and the first feature film, CUBA DANCES, in i960. His early and 
adamant aversion to the mechanical imitation of foreign models in the 
making of revolutionary films became one of the major polemical issues 
in "For an Imperfect Cinema." 

"FOR AN IMPERFECT CINEMA" 

Garcia Espinosa's essay develops the idea that revolutionary cinema 
must be imperfect, and the term as he uses it in the essay takes on a 
variety of connotations. By way of providing the historical context of 
Garcia Espinosa's use of this term, it should be noted that the idea of 
"imperfect" or "incomplete" and similar phrases were commonly used in 
Cuba following the Revolution, especially with reference to the concept 
of a "new person under socialism." Che Guevara, who often referred to 
the formation of an hombre nuevo (new man), defined the role of the 
individual in the building of socialism as an unfinished process: 

"I believe that the simplest approach is to recognize his [sic] 
unmade quality; he [sic] is an unfinished product. The flaws 
of the past are translated into the present in the individual 
consciousness ..." (1) 

Thus, Garcia Espinosa's principle of Imperfect Cinema may be seen as a 
specifically cinematic manifestation of the idea of unfinished or 
imperfect aspects of society as these appeared in Cuban writing about 
the Revolution during the sixties. 

Garcia Espinosa is primarily interested in how art, and film in 
particular, can become non-elitist. Imperfect Cinema, according to his 
definition, is first of all "committed." He rejects the idea that any kind of 
art can be purely "aesthetic," or removed from the struggle to transform 
class society. Latin American filmmakers who imitate the European 
model of technical and artistic "perfection" in a finished work are 
accordingly following a false standard of quality that betrays their 
otherwise authentic political and creative directions. As opposed to 
"showing results" which "illustrate aesthetically ideas and concepts 
which we already know, works of Imperfect Cinema must instead show 
process." 

When Garcia Espinosa contrasts "analysis" with "process," he is not 
rejecting political theory or the social sciences, which he explicitly calls 
to bear on the production of Imperfect Cinema. Rather he rejects a kind 


of pre-digested analysis, which assumes that people cannot create 
meaning for themselves, and which presents only the results of an 
investigation without looking either at the position of the investigator 
(here, the position of the filmmaker and the institution of cinema itself) 
or the process by which the conclusions presented are arrived at. While 
Garcia Espinosa does not give examples, one might recognize the 
beginning of such "process" in THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN 
QUIN, where he examines the literary and cinematic genres that 
contributed to the development in Cuba of a colonized culture. The 
ideology implicit in the use of these genres tended to reinforce media 
consumption patterns emanating from the U.S. and Europe rather than 
to encourage Cuban artists to develop autonomous cultural forms. 

The second most important criterion for Imperfect Cinema is that it 
involve the spectator as creator, with the possibility for the eventual 
elimination of minority art altogether. In a revolutionary culture, 
everybody will share technical skills and creative impetus. The model for 
this potential democratization of art, according to Garcia Espinosa, can 
already be found in popular or folk arts, JAl where "the creators are at 
the same time spectators and vice versa." Instead of art primarily 
manifesting itself as "a personal type of self-realization ... popular art 
takes the form of another life activity." "Imperfection" thus means a 
recuperation of that characteristic of folk art by which the interaction 
between spectators and participants eliminates the elitist distinction 
between creator and audience, which distinction Garcia Espinosa 
identifies with the European tradition of high culture. He criticizes the 
process by which Latin American films tend to gain prestige and 
recognition by fulfilling traditional elitist criteria. Only "the definitive 
disappearance of the rigid division of labor of a society divided into 
classes and sectors" can end the monopoly of art by minority groups, 
including filmmakers, and unleash the processes by which the cinema 
can become a popular, non-elitist, participatory form of culture. 

In both the theoretical essay and the film, Garcia Espinosa leaves 
untouched the important problems raised by the difference between 
spectator participation in the production of live performance — such as 
the theatre or circus — and spectator "participation" in relation to film. 

If one discounts the possible conclusion that returning to the popular 
tradition of spectacle is an alternative to technological media, the essay 
and the film fail to solve the problems they emphasize about the 
desirability of non-elite production. This failure, in turn, leads to a 
certain romanticization of popular spectacle, which is also left 
unanalyzed. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN QUIN 

An enormous compendium of different Cuban cultural elements is 
brought together in the making of THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN 
QUIN. The film draws upon literary tradition as well as upon modern 
mass media conventions. It includes some sequences derived directly 
from Cuban popular culture, particularly village cultural life prior to the 


Revolution. Emphasis, however, remains on parodying cinematic 
representations. The title originally belonged to a novel, Juan Quin Quin 
in Pueblo Mocho by Samuel Feijoo, and the novelistic conventions are 
among the first to be reproduced and satirized in the film. Floral 
framing of the written titles separates the film into different sections: 
"Juan Quin Quin in Peacetime," "How Juan Quin Quin Met Teresa," etc. 
The character of Juan repeats in yet another version: the centuries-old, 
rebellious, antihero of Spanish popular culture who came into written 
literature in the sixteenth century. This picaresque tradition has had a 
long and vital presence in Hispanic novels and films. In typical 
picaresque manner, Juan, a man of very modest means, is subject to 
oppressive masters for whom he must work in order to survive — first, 
the priest, and later, the landlord and sugarmill manager who cheat him 
of the fruits of his labor. 

Although the film is divided into episodic adventures, it is possible to 
reconstruct a linear narrative, tracing a series of unjust experiences 
throughout Juan's life which lead him finally to go to the Sierra and 
become a guerrilla leader, albeit a bungling one. Although certain 
sequences tempt the viewer to look for a narrative chronology, changes 
in setting constantly divert and interrupt narrative continuity. 

In typically picaresque style, Juan's adventures in fact turn out to be 
primarily escapades through different cinematic genres, as one parody 
follows another. What passes successively across the screen would be 
most familiar to anyone going to movie theaters and watching television 
in the forties and fifties in Cuba — or elsewhere, for that matter. Among 
the series of parodies are these: 

• the introduction and credits, straight out of cinemascope 
Westerns; 

• Fellini-like, outdoor circus sequences, including one which recalls 
the lion episode from Don Quixote; 

• South-Seas-Esther-Williams-style setups involving exotic women 
from the circus; 

• Hollywood war films of the fifties; 

• Buster-Keaton-style episodes; 

• Hollywood detective films, 

• James-Bond-style, complete with wealthy oriental villains; 

• Hollywood musical scenes mixed with those where the boss is an 
oriental despot; 

• gangster-style chase sequences through industrial machinery. 

The elaborate inappropriateness of the parodies in JUAN QUIN QUIN 
succeeds in effectively calling attention to the artificiality and formulaic 
quality of the cinematic codes at work in each case. Several specific 
kinds of intervention contribute to this process: 

• exaggeration of satirical effects 

• abrupt changes of pace and setting; 

• incongruities between the soundtrack and image; 

• explicit editorial comment, such as, "Here we could insert a scene 



about the Latin American family or a U.N. meeting"; 

• fracturing narrative expectations, as when an old woman, seen 
pacing and filmed in a neorealist style, exits the frame and is 
replaced by an exotic circus woman shot in a highly romanticized 
style; 

• repetition of sequences of the same subject filmed in alternating 
styles; 

• intervention of characters of one genre into the conventions of 
another genre, seen when Juan interrupts the boss's Dr.-No-style 
Zen meditation lesson to protest brutal working conditions; 

• authentic Cuban folk culture juxtaposed against imported or 
technologized culture. 

In one of the sequences when the film comments on its own satirical 
project, the posture of the landowner in his chair suggests to Juan and 
his friend Dealer that he's watching television. We as spectators thus are 
reminded that we are all simultaneously watching strangely transformed 
reruns of pre-Revolutionary, and to a certain degree, post-Revolutionary 
films on Cuban TV. 

The film also draws upon Cuban popular culture in important ways, 
specifically in its attempt to use the vitality and lack of inhibition on the 
part of Cuban rural audiences at popular spectacles such as the 
cockfights and local circus. (3} Juan's circus trick is to stay buried 
underground for nine minutes. When the town authorities demand 
more exciting acts and thus throw off the planned succession of stunts, 
near disaster occurs. The mayor supports the demand for something 
better, and the master of ceremonies brings on a scantily clad woman 
trapeze artist who performs on a hanging rope. Several women in the 
stands get concerned with Juan's welfare, go into the ring, and proceed 
to dig up the "grave," saving Juan just in time. Thus, the onlookers turn 
into participants. The audience participates in other ways: improvised 
equipment is brought in by a member of the audience for a stunt, and 
children can be seen sneaking into the tent. 

There is some fine religious satire in the circus sequences after Teresa, 
one of the members of the audience, falls in love with Juan in his role as 
Christ on the cross. Some of the most humorous incidents in the film 
occur here, as Juan, still "nailed" to the cross, announces the times of 
the next show. When Teresa's father objects to her romance, she 
protests, "But he's God!" While some of these representations are 
delightfully comic, and reveal the existence of a deep feeling of 
communality on the part of the audience, the relation between spectacle 
and audience as participants and creators remains problematic. One can 
deduce that there is an attempt here to prefigure, by borrowing from 
Cuban popular culture, that desired kind of non-elite audience 
participation and elimination of creator-audience dichotomy that Garcia 
Espinosa describes in "For an Imperfect Cinema." It is clear, however, 
that despite experiments here with popular participation, the audience 
nevertheless still intervenes primarily as spectators. That is, both the 
film audience and the spectators portrayed within the film inevitably go 


back to their seats, to a static place as onlookers. There appears to be no 
way out of this contradiction. Audience participation is "shown" on film 
and thus becomes another representation seen by yet another passive 
audience. 

Distanciation effects used in the film's long series of adventures require 
the viewer to be constantly aware of cinematic illusion as patterned 
convention. In line with Garcia Espinosa's theoretical interest in 
transforming spectators into participants, the two protagonists, Juan 
and his companion Dealer, originally two types drawn from popular 
culture, are used anomalously in the film as actors in different genres. 
This device serves to demystify a kind of formal unity and illusion of 
reality, which would be characteristic of each of the various genres and 
spectacles if any one of these were the single artistic principle shaping 
the film. When these genres and other cinematic conventions are 
switched around and juxtaposed in unusual ways, the assumed or 
desired effect is that the audience, which is ordinarily passive, will 
actively participate in putting together the pieces. They are to be active 
in considering the ideological implications of highly encoded cinematic 
genres from which they as viewers formerly had no critical distance. 

This should happen if narrative film makes accustomed forms seem 
"unnatural," thereby breaking the viewers' identification with the 
characters and flow of events. 

JUAN QUIN QUIN's success here is ambiguous. Resourcefulness in 
creating alienation effects does not necessarily amount to revolutionary 
cinema. The film itself, in reproducing past types of cultural spectacles, 
also reproduces that past kind of experience. In the way that it does this, 
the film almost posits a kind of psychoanalytic method of "reliving" or 
re-seeing the past as its aesthetic method; it reduplicates the past as it 
proceeds. Garcia Espinosa seems to need to work through Cuba's 
cultural past, particularly its cinematic legacy, before arriving at a 
position where a more revolutionary cinema can begin. It is in this sense 
that JUAN QUIN QUIN contributes most to the trajectory of 
contemporary Cuban film. 

However, the cinematic satire has a contradictory effect, a kind of effect 
apparently not considered in the making of JUAN QUIN QUIN. A satiric 
political film about culture paradoxically makes evident how much 
generic structures maintain themselves intact and resist deconstruction. 
A repressive Cuban landowner transformed into an oriental cinematic 
villain, or Juan Quin Quin as a guerrilla a la Howard Hawks, may serve 
as unexpected representations that interfere with audience expectations 
and identification but may also result in confusion. If the viewer notes 
something unusual in the film's use of genre conventions but does not 
understand the meaning of this new effect, some of the very "processes" 
that Garcia Espinosa maintains must be exposed have not been 
conveyed. Satiric political filmmakers face the danger of producing yet 
another film using the interrelated elements of a genre rather than 
revealing generic and cinematic processes. Here, the women are still 
dressed and act as exploited sex objects. Garcia Espinosa's intent to 



satirize such roles cannot compensate for his more-or-less straight 
reproduction of these sexist codes. Other important Hollywood elements 
also remain intact. These include the handsome hero, beautiful heroine, 
and excitement of adventure, and each element in its own way reiterates 
macho norms in Cuba that glorify danger, violence, and sexual 
conquest. 

In another essay, Garcia Espinosa claimed that in JUAN QUIN QUIN he 
wanted to avoid the problems inherent in portraying a "positive," 
"serious" hero and thus preferred casting Juan in a comic role.m But 
Juan's handsome demeanor and cool, understated, Hollywood-style 
acting, a la Robert Mitchum, hardly confront, let alone undercut, the 
fact that audience identification, even with a comic hero, can work 
strongly to undermine their political, critical response to satire. 
Furthermore, despite the great number of distanciation techniques at 
work here, none effectively breaks through the "cult of the sequence 
shot," a cult that promotes a kind of cinematic "realism" or continuity 
and that has been the target of much recent writing about political 
cinema. (At While no narrative storyline defines the film as a whole, one 
can nevertheless identify within sequences a gravitation toward 
narrative closure; and this tendency towards closure frequently sets up a 
tension that interferes with or overrides the satirical intent. 

JUAN QUIN QUIN also fails to keep satire from annexing what were 
apparently meant to be politically serious sequences. (6) Cases in point 
are the hanging of Dealer for his political resistance activities and the 
enactment of the two guerrilla raids, one as an intelligent plan and the 
other as a cinematic farce. The hanging occurs within the context of a 
filmic adaptation of notorious foto-novelas, comic-book love stories 
widely read throughout Latin America. Dealer's death could signify 
violent political reality intervening in a romantic and socially 
reactionary genre. Yet distanciation here is carried to such a degree that 
the viewer does not get sufficient information to work with to be able to 
engage the film's ideas and formal innovations intellectually and 
politically. The fast and abrupt pacing of these sections, the uneven 
shifting back and forth between genre stereotypes and the just- 
mentioned intervention do combine to produce an impact, but one that 
is confusing and difficult to digest or assess. A general problem seems to 
lie with the extremely varied pacing used in the editing. While such 
differences in tempo can be an important tool for achieving 
distanciation effects, their overuse in JUAN QUIN QUIN tends to 
disrupt rather than further the satirical aspect of the film. 

IMPERFECT CINEMA AS BRECHTLAN CINEMA 

Julio Garcia Espinosa shares certain political and aesthetic positions 
with Bertolt Brecht, especially as elaborated in Brecht's dramatic theory. 
The very word "imperfect" echoes Brecht's thesis that narrative closure 
and emotional catharsis must be avoided, in order to leave spectators 
room for disinterested contemplation and drawing their own political 
conclusions. In this sense, both Brecht and Garcia Espinosa advocate a 


new and vital kind of politicized audience, and that actors create what it 
is the play (here, the film) communicates and that theatrical 
performances divide audiences along class lines, that is, lead spectators 
to revolutionary political activism. Garcia Espinosa speaks of Imperfect 
Cinema as committed "class" cinema. It is what is needed when a 
country or militants are on the road to communism, when the class 
struggle is still going on, when not everyone can yet create their own 
films, and when there is still a division between the forced aspect of 
work and the freedom of creativity. In film production, Garcia Espinosa 
wants to reduce crews and specialization and hierarchization. To him, 
communism ultimately means technological development and cultural 
awareness at a high enough level so that average people are making 
their own films, that they are the producers of all art, and that 
"filmmaker" or "artist" as profession would disappear. 

To demystify the ideology of art as a self-enclosed entity or cathartic 
experience, Brecht insisted that an artistic production should reveal its 
own processes of production. In this regard, although the film does 
include a few self-conscious interventions, JUAN QUIN QUIN is not as 
Brechtian as Garcia Espinosa's later film, THIRD WORLD — THIRD 
WORLD WAR, or GIRON. 

Furthermore, at the same time that political art should be self-reflexive, 
as Brecht asserted, 

"There is such a thing as pleasurable learning, cheerful and 

militant learning ... Insofar as it is good theater, it will 

amuse." (2) 

Garcia Espinosa also writes that revolutionary cinema must be 
"popular," that it entertain in order to reach large sectors of the entire 
population. In both their theoretical writings and in their artistic 
practice, Garcia Espinosa and Brecht firmly promote entertainment as a 
political and aesthetic principle in a way which current avant-garde 
models of "Brechtian" cinema in fact often seem to eschew. (8) 

For Brecht, the spectator is 

"no longer a simple consumer. He/She must also produce." 

£91 

Without active participation on the audience's part, the art work is, for 
Brecht, incomplete. And if it offers a complete emotional experience or 
message, it will not be sufficient for people's needs intellectually or 
politically. Both Brecht and Garcia Espinosa use the concept "imperfect" 
in a positive way. Desired audience participation has to be reached both 
through people's analytical distance from the representation and from 
their resulting political action. Brecht reverses conventional standards 
of artistic perfection. If a film or play succeeds politically in this way 
with its audience, it is necessarily and desirably "imperfect" by existing 
standards of artistic value. As Brecht saw it, "imperfect" art is a result 
rather than a goal of revolutionary practice. 


A divergence between Brecht's theories and "For an Imperfect Cinema" 
comes from Garcia Espinosa's insistence that a priori conclusions not be 
made the basis for an analysis nor promulgated by the content of a film. 
In contrast, Brecht emphasizes analysis and the capacity to analyze as 
very important outcomes of experiencing political art. In criticizing 
analysis, Garcia Espinosa writes, 

"To analyze a problem is to show it not in process but in a 
way impregnated with judgments which the analysis itself 
generates, a priori ..." 

A more desirable method would be "to submit" a problem to "judgments 
without pronouncing the verdict." Showing "process," according to 
Garcia Espinosa's own definition of Imperfect Cinema, should be similar 
to raising consciousness by "showing the development of the news 
without comment." Perhaps this approach to cinema is most "radical" in 
terms of documentary filmmaking, and Garcia Espinosa most effectively 
illustrated it in his documentary on Vietnam, THIRD WORLD — THIRD 
WORLD WAR. In terms of fictional filmmaking, his theory supports 
irony and implicitness as consciousness raising mechanisms in 
opposition to explicit political statement. JUAN QUIN QUIN, as a 
fictional example of a way of showing "process," transforms the familiar 
by using distancing techniques and successive chapter-like episodes. 
Beyond that, the film avoids providing any explicit political 
understanding of what is going on, other than to make the viewer aware 
that genres are composed of contrived conventions and cannot be 
interpreted as "reality" or as a naturalized flow of circumstances. 

While "For an Imperfect Cinema" is critical of derivation, in JUAN 
QUIN QUIN, Garcia Espinosa has not yet attempted to experiment in 
new directions. Instead, he uses familiar genre conventions to 
undermine the ideology of those genres through parody and distancing 
effects. We can conclude that criticizing derivation in "For an Imperfect 
Cinema" does not exclude borrowing cinematic styles and conventions, 
as long as the latter are exposed. The political use of derivation involves 
seeing it as a tool of cultural decolonization; it lets people see things they 
have long enjoyed but see them in a new way. fiof The contradiction in 
using derivation as an artistic tactic in JUAN QUIN QUIN becomes 
evident as one sees the film: To what extent can you destroy old forms 
by using them, even though they are reenacted satirically? One of the 
inherent problems with many such satiric approaches is that they make 
possible only a partial and often confusing exposition of the mechanisms 
of ideology. And they usually ignore the extent to which ideology is 
inscribed in artistic forms themselves. While this contradiction has been 
established and explored in theater by Brecht and in film by Godard 
(often working politically with co-directors since 1968), Garcia Espinosa 
in JUAN QUIN QUIN still finds it useful, given the post-revolutionary 
Cuban context, to work within and experiment with traditional 
cinematic forms, fill 


There is a logic to Brecht's strict requirement that political messages be 




clear. Ultimately even sympathetic viewers of the film feel the confusion 
and vagueness resulting from JUAN QUIN QUIN's primary dependence 
upon irony to achieve its distancing effects. It is worth noting in this 
context that, in placing importance on showing "processes which 
generate the problems" and opposing "analysis," Garcia Espinosa does 
not sufficiently emphasize social class as an issue in the content of the 
film and in the perspective shaping the film's structure. 

It can be argued that he has a revolutionary optimism about the political 
development of the masses and feels that they are quite capable of 
creating political meaning out of art for themselves. Yet his position as 
stated seems to set his theory of Imperfect Cinema in opposition to 
other revolutionary aesthetics — since the capacity on the part of the 
audience to make a class analysis as a result of distanciation effects, and 
the creator's awareness of the kind of class analysis underlying her/his 
work is essentia 1 to Brechtian aesthetics and to any predominantly 
Marxist theory of art("For Whom? Against Whom?" challenges a title a 
la Mao Tse Tung in Godard and Gorin's WIND FROM THE EAST). 

It is apparent that the root of this contradiction is to be found in the 
different historical conditions motivating the two sets of theories. The 
Brechtian and militant Latin American theories were devised within an 
oppressed, pre-revolutionary (in fact, fascist) context; the Cubans are 
working within a post-revolutionary culture, itself continually in an 
evolutionary process. Garcia Espinosa wrote "For an Imperfect Cinema" 
straddling two fences. He wanted to express the needs of and to 
influence all of militant Latin American filmmaking and thus was 
identifying with pre-revolutionary situations as well as the "imperfect" 
communism within his own country; he was looking at the similarities 
between the two kinds of situations and not making a strict separation 
between them. Thus, "For an Imperfect Cinema" depends ultimately on 
a confidence in the revolutionary wisdom of the politicized masses. It 
has what we might perceive of as a "populist" view of mass participation 
in culture. Garcia Espinosa makes this "populism" explicit when he 
writes elsewhere about the role of the documentary film in Cuba today: 

"We do not need to create a public to the measure of our 
wishes; it is rather the public of today which needs 
filmmakers to the measure of their wishes." (12) 

The expression Imperfect Cinema is most likely to continue being used 
in the loose, vernacular way described at the beginning of this article. Its 
formal theoretical premises as stated in "For an Imperfect Cinema" 
belong to a particular stage in the history of Cuban filmmaking and 
cultural theory. They speak to the imperative of developing a new kind 
of Latin American cinema which will be less derivative, less elitist and 
technologically exclusive, and more aggressively political in dealing with 
areas of cultural and ideological colonization. However, the narrative 
film THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN QUIN, as examined here, 
reveals the validity of the old arguments that Brecht and others have 
used against too much subtlety in political art. 



While I have concluded that Imperfect Cinema does not provide a 
revolutionary "new poetics" in the way which Garcia Espinosa has 
proposed, it is important to keep in mind that the priority after the 
Revolution placed on filmmaking in Cuba among all the areas of art, and 
the ambiance in ICAIC which has encouraged highly varied and 
experimental approaches toward revolutionary cinema, have provided 
an environment within which Garcia Espinosa's particular notion of 
Imperfect Cinema can be developed and modified. It attempts a position 
somewhere between advocating direct political discourse in film, 
exemplified by the great documentary films of Santiago Alvarez, and 
following "foreign models," referring on the one hand to the European 
styles criticized by Garcia Espinosa and on the other to the cinematic 
style now familiarly referred to as "classic Hollywood narrative." 
Imperfect Cinema stands as one theoretical direction put forward for 
Third World cinema. 

However, JUAN QUIN QUIN does not enact the theory of Imperfect 
Cinema, as defined in Garcia Espinosa's writing, as revolutionary 
practice. For that, one would have to look to Garcia Espinosa's 
documentaries, THIRD WORLD - THIRD WORLD WAR, GIRON, and 
his newest film, on cabaret culture, which is still in workprint stage. 
However, it is in the context of Cuban filmmakers working with 
politically committed artists who are all striving together to find new 
cinematic means of expression to depict and promote revolutionary 
process that the effect of Garcia Espinosa's theory can best be 
understood, not just in the context of one man's work. 

Notes: 

l. "Man and Socialism in Cuba," in Venceremos! ed. John Gerassi (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1969), p. 159. 

2^ Garcia Espinosa does not distinguish between folk and popular, using 
them synonymously. He does, however, distinguish between mass art 
and popular art: popular here means made by the people for their own 
use; mass art, made by an elite for widespread dissemination among the 
less socially privileged. 

3. In most of pre-revolutionary Cuba, the only form of entertainment or 
culture that would come to a town from the "outside" was the circus, and 
that parallels the role of movies in most provincial centers in Latin 
America today. 

jN'A proposito de AVENTURAS DE JUAN QUIN QUIN," in Cine y 
revolucion en Cuba, ed. Miguel Porter (Barcelona: Editorial Fontamara, 
1975 ), P- 159 . 

5* See, for example, "Space and Narrative in the Films of Ozu," by 
Kirsten Thompson and David Bordwell, in Screen (Summer 1976), in 
which they contrast the use of spaces by Japanese filmmaker Ozu 
Yasujiro with the narrative conventions of "classical Hollywood cinema." 
The narrowness of a merely formalist analysis that ignores other 


ideological aspects of Ozu's work is challenged by Marc Holthof, Jump 
Cut 18. 

A Garcia Espinosa recognized this difficulty, but he did not finally 
escape it in the making of JUAN QUIN QUIN:"... one of the problems 
that we had in fact was that of treating ironically some typical features of 
the adventure film without it leading us to satirize our own reality." 
Porter, trans. Taylor, p. 159. 

7. Bertolt Brecht, Brecht on Theater, ed. John Willett (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1964), p. 73. On this subject, see also Dana Polan, Jump Cut 
17 

A This seems to be the case with Jean-Luc Godard (and films made with 
co-directors Jean-Pierre Gorin and Anne-Marie Mieville) since 1968 and 
also with the work of co-directors Jean-Marie Straub and Danielle 
Huillet. Latin American filmmakers such as Glauber Rocha have 
criticized such a cinema, made for already politically active viewers only, 
supposedly to educate them about the politics of film form. The lack of 
popular interest in avant-garde European Brechtian cinema has been 
held up as its main political and cinematic shortcoming, although the 
use of "radical form" is clearly important to filmmakers in Cuba today. 

A Willett, ed., p. 73. It should be mentioned here that Brecht specifically 
associated the active inclusion of the spectator with the use of theatrical 
tableaux and juxtaposition of disparate elements in the staging. In film 
theory, Elsenstein discussed at length how montage of disparate 
elements could specifically elicit political reflection on the part of the 
spectator. However, montage is not considered at all by Garcia Espinosa 
in his theory of Imperfect Cinema. 

ia LUCIA and MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT do seem to 
use foreign models and have also been major prize-winning films 
abroad. The extent to which they do or do not diverge from the foreign 
paradigm, or how they elicit a specifically political consideration on the 
part of the audience about foreign cultural forms, is a discussion of 
importance but one which remains outside the scope of the present 
discussion. 

11. Cuban cinema since the Revolution has also been very interested in 
developments in political filmmaking elsewhere, particularly the work of 
French radical filmmakers Chris Marker and Jean-Luc Godard, Dutch 
documentarist Joris Ivens, and Italian neorealist Cesare Zavattini. 

12. "El cine documental," in Porter, p. 119. 
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"O.K., Rex, thank you — too bad the Sox got bombed. 

Coming up: film of last night's big fire, an update on all those 
civil wars in South America, Betty Lovely with a consumer 
report on the best bagel shop in Poughkeepsie, and the 
Channel 5 Action-cam takes us behind the scenes at — get 
this — a co-ed Turkish bathhouse." 

Only the names have been changed to protect the guilty. Any night of the 
week, viewers in most cities can chuckle their way through their own 
version of local "Eyewitless News." 

For the past several years, local news shows have placed an increasing 
emphasis on turning news into entertainment, turning reporters into 
celebrities and turning short film clips into a substitute for journalism. 
As the competition for local ratings has intensified, the rivalry among 
these public affairs situation comedies has grown accordingly. WLS-TV, 
the ABC affiliate in Chicago, is generally credited with pioneering the 
concept of "Happy News" a half-dozen years ago. Its success in the 
ratings led ABC to spread the format to the four other major city stations 
it directly owns and operates. By now, elements of the approach have 
been picked up and incorporated into local news shows on nearly every 
commercial station in the country. As if further evidence were needed, 
the illusion of autonomy on the part of local TV stations is effectively 
punctured by the remarkable congruence of news formats in different 
cities. 

The local news used to be a disaster area in the ratings, as well as in its 
content, but at least the former has changed dramatically in the era of 
happy talk. FCC figures for fiscal 1976 (the latest available) indicate that 
net profits for local stations jumped an average of 70.7%, the biggest rise 
for any segment of the TV industry. And the highest ratings (and 
therefore highest advertising time rates) for locally-originating 
programming these days are consistently held by the evening local news. 




While it may be a little depressing to think of happy news as a model of 
successful media innovation, rather than as an example of pathetic 
neglect, that's what it is. 

Apparently, the audience eats it up. Since the only way viewers can 
punish their local TV station is by turning it off, the rise in the ratings 
seems to indicate that the audience has wrested a concession out of the 
media. In a sense, that is probably true. With most of the people in the 
U.S. highly skeptical about both public officials and the media, happy 
news has a considerable advantage over the drier old-fashioned style of 
delivery. For straight news to be appealing enough to leave the set on, it 
has to be perceived as at least minimally true and informative. 

Eyewitless news only has to be amusing and an aid to digestion, which is 
certainly more up the media's alley. So the local news audience has 
gotten what it wanted in the same narrow sense in which moviegoers 
have won their demands for JAWS, STAR WARS and yet another Clint 
Eastwood epic. 

The success of happy news lies in its reflection — even anticipation — of 
trends in the entertainment programming on TV and in mass 
commercial popular culture generally in the past few years, including 
the attempt to turn everyone in sight into a star of at least local 
magnitude. A major part of the eyewitless strategy is the recruitment 
and exposure of attractive, photogenic news "personalities," selected on 
the basis of their sex appeal rather than their journalistic credentials. A 
premium is placed on the ability to project a fresh, spontaneous image 
in a contrived atmosphere of informality, and on a newscaster's capacity 
to provoke a strong, personal audience response. 

The extremes of the selection process for choice anchor slots in the 
larger cities verge on science fiction. Stations can contract with at least 
established testing firms, which will conduct experiments with mock 
newscasts on closed-circuit TV to an audience wired with electrodes that 
measure skin response and the behavior of their sweat glands. More to 
the point, this bio-journalistic wizardry is at the service of a thriving and 
very mobile market for newscasters, who circulate through the farm- 
league stations on their way to the majors with maximum fanfare. 
Variety, the leading show business trade paper, devotes a full page every 
week to reports of how much stations are paying to snap up heralded 
anchor-people. Spots on local stations that plug the newscasts 
emphasize either the current star performer, the infectious collective 
spirit of the whole newsgang, or both. 

The key anchorperson is nearly always a white male in his thirties, with 
women and minorities confined to supporting roles, to specialized 
"consumer reports" or similar features, or to the late-night and weekend 
newscasts that draw considerably smaller audiences. The racist and 
sexist mold that TV news is cast in certainly predates happy news, and 
the proportion of women and minority faces on the screen has inched 
upwards in recent years, but the newer format can claim no credit for 
even these token advances. 



And in the case of female newscasters, in particular, greater prominence 
on the evening news has been a decidedly mixed blessing. Women, at 
least in subsidiary roles, are essential foils for the zippy humor of the 
happy newsmen, since a dash of sexual innuendo, as every TV producer 
knows by now, is definitely good for digestion. Speculation about on- 
and off-air romances can add voyeurism to the proceedings, and 
occasional participation by an attractive female newswoman in a wet T- 
shirt contest can provide an added promotional bonus. 

The rise of the photogenic non-journalist has been accompanied by a 
proliferation of several kinds of non-news filler. "People in the news" 
segments are common, yet another manifestation of the current super¬ 
promotion of celebrities throughout the U.S. media. Consumer advice 
departments do dispense some useful information, but they function 
primarily as ad campaigns for consumerism in general or as free 
advertising for specific products. The "action line" segments that many 
local stations have copied from newspapers do manage to retrieve 
several lost welfare checks a year and hasten installation of a few traffic 
signals, but they certainly aren't news. More than that, they encourage 
political passivity, by turning over the fight against your local 
bureaucracy to-the bureaucracy at your local TV station. 

The growing clutter of non-news items has apparently outgrown the 
bounds of the news shows themselves. NBC has had good results with 
national distribution of its "Evening Magazine" concept, which is simply 
an additional half-hour of frisbee championships, celebrity profiles and 
tips on flower arranging, filling the slot after the half hour of national 
network news. (NBC, in fact, has also been the leader in happifying its 
national news, with John Chancellor and David Brinkley lounging on 
the edges of their desks in a revamped set.) 

The innovations of eyewitless news are a triumph of form over content. 
The essential structural strategy of contemporary news programming is 
making the show as fast-paced as possible, with a higher number of 
shorter items using the maximum amount of film or videotape footage. 
Film is highly prized for its visual appeal, which builds in a bias against 
"dull" stories that require detailed and complex analysis but which do 
not photograph well. News shows move along at a rapid clip to 
command continued viewer attention, with a sizeable portion of each 
brief item often being the transitions to and from the surrounding items. 
The sequence of items is determined not by their substantive overall 
relation, but by the conventions of effective program construction — the 
proper mix and alternation of "light" and "hard" news, film clips and 
"talking heads," and "good news" and "bad news." The opportunity to 
draw connections and provide a synthesizing perspective is not just 
passed up by the stations themselves. It is made prohibitively difficult 
for the audience, which is presented with a daily bag of jigsaw puzzle 
pieces with no completed picture as a guide. 

One of the most significant improvements in video technology in recent 
years has been the development of lightweight portable cameras that 



make on-the-spot coverage considerably easier. Unfortunately, the 
technology is frequently used by having the "Action-Cam" or "Instant 
Eye" turn a non-news story into "news," or by giving even greater 
prominence to police blotter and disaster reports. Demonstrations can 
provide graphic filmciips, but the visual pull is used to neglect or distort 
why any particular, anonymous crowd has taken to the streets. 

Portable cameras and improved remote broadcasting equipment have 
also enlarged the possibilities for reporters to become participants in the 
events they cover. There have been numerous instances where TV 
reporters have served as negotiators in armed confrontations, suicide 
attempts and similar dramatic incidents while the station suspended 
normal programming to carry the story live. In such a situation, the 
"story" becomes the station and its reporter, a remarkable variation on 
the media's creation of the news. 

The combination of pre-tested personalities, witty banter and rapid-fire 
action footage amounts to an avoidance of the traditional 
responsibilities of journalism, even of bourgeois journalism. With items 
running usually under 30 seconds, with the camera taking precedence 
over the reporter, with mindless filler given equal billing with hard 
news, there is no room for serious, in-depth examination of major 
economic, social and political developments that affect the lives of the 
viewers. There is almost no investigative reporting done by local news 
staffs, merely packaging of news from the papers, wire services and 
official press releases. It is not simply nostalgia that suggests that there 
has been a demonstrable decline in the performance of textbook 
journalistic functions. 

The significance of this degeneration of bourgeois standards of 
professionalism is hard to assess. It is true that the higher ratings for 
local happy news shows mean that more people are getting at least the 
tidbits of "real" news that are sandwiched between the slices of fluff. It is 
also true that the major electronic and print press outlets have always 
presented an ideologically distorted version of the news and suppressed 
a correct analysis of capitalist society. Happy news is surely not by its 
nature any more conducive to reactionary than to "liberal" content, and 
the eyewitless trend does not seem also to be a rightward trend. The 
shift to happy news is a shift in the form of mystification, not a 
fundamental change in the basic function of the press as an institution 
of social control and class domination. 

At the same time, the eyewitless trend does have important 
implications, especially when viewed as a microcosmic representation of 
market-oriented U.S. culture as a whole at the present time. A culture 
which can't stomach news about itself unless it is disguised as or 
replaced by entertainment has got to be in some kind of serious trouble. 

But where do you get a film clip for that story? 





We thank the Guardian for permission to reprint a revised version of Tim 
Patterson's article, which appeared in their pages last year. The 
Guardian offers the most extensive national and international news 
coverage on the left from an independent Marxist-Leninist position. 

Subs: $17/yrand 6-week trial for$1; 33 W. 17th St., New York, NY 
10011 . 
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It's an astonishing but little-known fact that in 1972 a crucial vote 
regarding television took place in the United Nations General Assembly. 
The issue at hand was the prospect of TV broadcasting via satellites 
across national borders and directly into home TV receivers, a 
technological capability which does exist. Since 1969, the Soviet Union's 
position on this issue has been that countries broadcasting via satellite 
should be obliged to obtain "prior consent" from the governments of 
nations receiving such broadcasts. When, in 1972, the USSR introduced 
a proposal calling for binding principles governing international satellite 
broadcasting, a vote was taken in the UN General Assembly. The result 
was overwhelmingly in favor of such trans-border satellite restrictions: 
102 countries voted in the affirmative and one country voted against 
them. The United States opposed the proposal as a threat to "the free 
flow of Information." JjQ 

I suppose this shouldn't be surprising, given the nature of the U.S. 
commercial television broadcasting industry. Arguably, the so-called 
"free flow of information" is one of those terms which should rank with 
other bits of industry jargon, like "stunting," "stripping," and 
"dumping." "Stunting" is the network tactic of using special events 
rather than recurring series to bring in the ratings: like televising Evel 
Kneivel's Grand Canyon jump. (NBC has been big on stunting lately; in 
Canada, so has the CBC with its Super-Specials.) We'll get to "stripping" 
later. "Dumping" is more difficult to define, but it's certainly been honed 
to perfection over the past two decades. A few examples come to mind: 

• A recent survey in the U.S. asked four-to-six-year-old kids which 
they preferred — television or daddy. 44% voted for TV. f2I In 
some sense, those kids have been dumped on. 

• The Hong Kong Top Ten Singles Chart for December 12,1978, 
includes nine American hit songs and one Hong Kong recording, 
ironically titled "So Long Until the End." [3] Hong Kong, too, is a 
dumpee. 




But neither of these examples fully illuminate the practice. In a way, 
dumping could be a synonym for the "free flow of information" as it is 
presently operating. If you ask for a definition of dumping as a television 
practice internationally, the short answer would be that it's an economic 
tactic by which a big TV-program-producing country effectively prevents 
other countries from developing their own homegrown programs and 
TV industries. The long answer is obviously more complex than that, 
and to get to it, we have to shovel our way through some more TV jargon 
and industry euphemisms. 

"Webs," for instance. A web is a TV network, if you read Variety and 
other television trade papers. It's a lovely choice of words, dead on, 
especially if you're talking about the three commercial U.S. networks. By 
comparison, the networks of any other country are mere mini-webs, 
caught inside the parameters of the U.S. webs. Take Canada, for 
instance. As of 1977 Canada has become the top foreign market for U.S. 
TV programming. Our Canadian networks pay the top price in the world 
for buying U.S. programs. In other words, when dumping is measured in 
financial terms, Canada is at the bottom of the heap. The following table, 
compiled from Variety figures of 1976 through 1978, shows the average 
price range paid by the seven major importing countries for U.S. TV 
shows. The price given is for each half-hour of programming. Double it 
for an hour-long show. 

Country 1975 / 1976 / 1977 

• Canada: CBC $2,500 - $4,000 /$2,500 - $4,000 /$4,500 - $6,000 

• Radio-Canada $2,000 - $3,500 / $2,000 - $3,500 / $3,000 - 
5,000 

• CTV $1,500 - $2,500 / $1,500 - $2,500 / $5,000 - $7,000 

• Britain $3,500 - $5,000 / $3,500 - $5,000 / $4,500 - 6,000 

• France $4,200 - $4,500 / $4,200 - $5,000 / $5,000 - $5,500 

. W. Germany $4,900 - $5,300 / $4,900 - $5,300 / $4,900 - 

$ 5,300 

• Brazil $1,400 - $2,000 / $2,000 - $3,000 / $4,000 - $5,000 

• Australia $2,500 - $3,000 / $2,500 - $3,000 / $3,000 - $3,500 

. Japan $3,000 - $3,500 / $3,000 - $3,500 / $3,000 - $3,500 

Remembering that Canada has only about twenty-four million people, 
the above figures become even more interesting. Aside from Australia, 
the population base for the other major importing countries ranges from 
at least twice that of Canada to almost five times its size (Japan). 

Robert Sarnoff must be proud of Canada. Robert Sarnoff is an important 
guy to include in this small treatise on TV international economics. He 
made what I consider to be a "landmark" statement back in 1962. At the 
time, he was chairperson of the board for NBC. He was talking to the 
European Broadcasting Union, which had gathered in New York during 
October of that year. He told them: 


We are on the point of winning a gift that history has 




seldom yielded and never on such a scale. For centuries men 
have dreamed of a universal language to bridge the linguistic 
gap between nations ... Man will find his true universal 
language in television, which combines the incomparable 
eloquence of the moving image, instantly transmitted, with 
the flexibility of ready adaptation to all tongues. It speaks to 
all nations and, in a world where millions are still illiterate 
and semi-literate, it speaks as clearly to all people. Through 
this eloquent and pervasive universal language, let us strive 
to see, in the words inscribed over the portals of the BBC, 
that 'Nation Shall Speak Peace Unto Nation.'" [4] 

Just a few months earlier, though, Saturday Review had run a little 
item that could be called the subtext for Sarnoff s speech: 

"American television, having saturated time and priced itself 
to the top in the U.S., is on the way to conquering the 
Western Atlantic nations and Africa. Tomorrow, no doubt, 
the world." £5] 

Actually, that Sarnoff speech has a familiar ring to it, if you remember 
the early sixties when Canadian academics (and others) were blowing 
their minds over notions like "the wired nation" and "the global village 
— concepts which completely ignored the economic underpinnings of 
television and played directly into the hands of the U.S. TV business 
interests. It's probably as a direct result that Canada has the most 
complex, signal delivery system for extending TV transmission to every 
outpost in the country, is the leader in communications satellite 
technology, is the most cabled country in the world, and is the top 
foreign market for U.S. TV shows. In other words, we have the most 
advanced technology in the world for delivering U.S. programs to 
Canadian viewers. If anybody gobbled up Sarnoff-style rhetoric, Canada 
did. 

But Canada is not alone. By 1976 there were only five countries in the 
world which did not broadcast any U.S. TV programs — Mainland 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, Albania, and Mongolia. [6] Small 
wonder. The late fifties and early sixties were busy times for the U.S. 
networks. CBS signed a contract with the Italian Broadcasting 
Corporation (RAI) in 1961 to provide "help" with program production, 
news, public affairs, and sales — and then went on to construct Israel's 
nationwide TV system. NBC assisted the TV networks of Portugal, Peru, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia; built stations in Egypt, Argentina, Hong Kong, 
and Italy; designed the networks of Kenya, Sierra Leone, the Sudan, 
Uganda, Nigeria, and Saudi Arabia; and then, in 1966, built the national 
TV system for South Vietnam. Remember those long years when ABC 
was low dog on the ratings totem pole? Poor ABC. Actually, they were 
quite busy elsewhere, buying up stock in the television systems of Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Japan, Australia, 
and the Philippines. Also, ABC went into program production 
companies in Mexico, Great Britain, and West Germany. Andrew R. 


Horowitz, who reported this information for More magazine in 1975, [7] 
states: 


"In i960, ABC built Ecuador's first TV station, and later 
assisted both in the creation of the Philippine Republic 
Broadcasting System and in the formation of the Arab 
Middle East Television Network, comprised of stations in 
Syria, Lebanon, Kuwait, Iraq and Jordan ... Throughout the 
Sixties, ABC added stations and advertisers to its 
Worldvision network. By the end of the decade, the network 
comprised 68 stations operating in 27 countries." f 81 

Well, it should come as no big surprise, then, that United Nations 
researchers investigating the global flow of TV programs in 1974 found 
quite an extraordinary imbalance. [9] Given the fact that all these 
countries have TV systems, and given the fact that TV is supposedly 
some kind of "true universal language," you'd think that there'd be some 
kind of vast mutual exchange of programming going on. What they 
found was that most countries are program importers. And of the four 
major program exporters, the U.S. annually exported 150,000 hours of 
TV material, the United Kingdom — 20,000 hours, France — 20,000 
hours, and West Germany — 6,000 hours. In other words, the U.S. 
annually exports three times as much programming as the other three 
countries combined and enough program material to completely fill the 
broadcasting schedules of twenty-two networks operating eighteen 
hours per day for an entire year. 

It should be mentioned that by 1971 the FCC (Federal Communications 
Commission) required the U.S. networks to divest themselves of their 
foreign holdings. About a decade too late, obviously. By then, virtually 
everybody knew that "good television" meant BONANZA and PETYON 
PLACE. Besides, such a ruling couldn't touch at least two key aspects of 
the U.S. TV industry. Let's take them one at a time. 

During the fifties the U.S. networks produced most of their shows 
themselves and sold sponsorship of an entire show to one or two 
advertisers. In the early sixties, however, the networks began to depend 
increasingly on independent production companies and studio 
conglomerates to provide their programs. At the same time, the 
networks turned away from the practice of selling small spots of time on 
a show to lots of advertisers. With the increasing desirability of TV as an 
advertising medium, the networks have escalated their rates over the 
years until now the average primetime ad-minute sells for over 
$100,000 on each of the three (CBS, ABC, NBC) commercial networks. 
This increased ad-revenue is accompanied by a brilliant financing 
system that the networks have arranged with the companies which make 
the TV shows. A program producer, like Norman Lear for instance, does 
not literally sell a show to a network. Instead, he rents it to them for a 
license fee that covers two showings of the program. Typically, this fee 
covers only 50% to 75% of the costs of making the program. 

Let's say it costs a producing company $400,000 to make each episode 


of a one-hour action-adventure series — a standard figure in the U.S for 
this format. If the series is meant to run for twenty-two episodes, this 
would mean a cost of $8,800,000 to the producing company. The 
network, however, would license the series for at most 75% of the costs, 
or $6,600,000 — meanwhile selling ad-time on each episode at a rate 
which could bring in nearly double what they paid out for the series. 

This arrangement between a network and a producing company is called 
"deficit financing." In a personal interview, Les Brown, TV critic for the 
New York Times and author of Television: The Business Behind the Box, 
explained: 

"The companies that produce the programs — like the major 
film studios: Universal, Paramount, MGM, Warners, and 
Lear, MTM, Lee Richards' Company-create a program at a 
certain risk, quite a large risk. The network pays a certain 
amount, but creates a deficit financing situation in which it 
costs the producer of the program more than he gets from 
the network, which licenses it for two plays. If the program is 
a success, the company that produces the show, which owns 
the show, would seem to be making money, but in fact loses 
money for a long time until the show has run its course 
because of this deficit financing arrangement." fiol 

Norman Lear has stated that the occasion of a new series becoming a 
popular hit with the public is not necessarily a time for breaking out the 
champagne. It's more often a time for internal squabbles and legal 
battles, as the show's cast begin to demand "star-status" salaries from 
the production house, fill If a show becomes a hit according to the 
ratings, it's the network which profits from the success because of its 
increased ad-revenues, without having to pay out any more money to 
the producing company. In fact, that company would seem to be losing a 
few million dollars on the deal. 

"The money comes, though, from the overseas sales that the 
companies make to other countries, and from its resale in 
syndication after it has played on the networks. Then they 
get large amounts of money back year after year after year by 
selling it in rerun form. The idea is to have a program on for 
three to five years, to build up enough of a library of 
programs so that they can sell them very effectively in 
syndication afterwards." f 12I 

In an article for Fortune magazine, Peter Schuyten provides a good 
description of how domestic syndication works: 

"Once a program has been aired twice by the network that 
ordered it, the producer is free to license the show for 
syndication to individual stations. A local station is generally 
not interested in picking up a syndicated series until about a 
hundred episodes, or some five seasons' worth, are 'in the 
can.' The station usually wants to air five episodes a week, 
following a practice known in the trade as 'stripping' (as in 




'to strip in' MARCUS WELBY, M.D. at 4:00 p.m. every 
weekday afternoon). At that rate, the stations run off a five- 
year series in less than five months. But they have the right 
to run each episode six times, or enough for more than two 
years of strip programming." fml 

Anyone who has ever wondered about the dreary and repetitious 
character of daytime and late-night commercial television can find the 
explanation here. According to the dictates of deficit financing, it is to 
the economic advantage of producing companies to concentrate on 
building up their "in the can" series libraries. This assembly-line 
approach to programming is bolstered by the local stations, for whom it 
is economically advantageous to rely on "stripping" rather than to 
produce their own local shows for non-network time slots. In short, 
domestic syndication solves many of the financial problems created by 
the economic structure. 

"A popular one-hour series being syndicated for stripping for 
the first time will sell for more than $20,000 an episode in 
New York City, the nation's No. 1 market. But the price will 
drop to about $3,000 after the top twenty markets, and very 
small markets will get it for a few hundred dollars. The 
cumulative sale per episode can total $140,000 to $180,000 
or $14 million to $18 million for a 100-program package." 

El 4 l 

The first year of domestic syndication could adequately cover the losses 
incurred through deficit financing. Subsequent reruns and foreign sales 
provide the clear profits. 

The deficit financing situation is obviously a key to understanding 
commercial television as it operates both within the U.S. and around the 
globe. With foreign sales built as a necessity into the economic 
structure, the U.S. TV industry plays an aggressive role around the 
world, peddling its "in the can" libraries to foreign networks at prices 
well below what it would cost these foreign networks to make 
comparable homegrown programs. For example, in Canada, it costs 
about $60,000 to make each episode of the CBC sitcom KING OF 
KENSINGTON, which might bring in the same amount of advertising 
revenue as the imported MARY TYLER MOORE, which costs $25,000 
for one episode. This is precisely how dumping works. In quantitative 
terms, the area of the world which has been most dumped on is Latin 
America, where the broadcasting schedules of some countries contain as 
much as 85% of their programming given over to U.S. reruns, fml 

In other words, as the United Nations researchers found, there really is 
no "free flow" of programs and information. It's pretty much a one-way 
street. 


"The 'free flow' of TV material between nations means in 
actual fact that only those countries with considerable 
economic resources have the freedom to produce, while 



those with scarce resources have the "freedom" to choose 
whether or not to take advantage of the material made 
available to them." fi 61 

The director of the traffic is an organization called the Motion Picture 
Exporters Association of America — the MPEAA — which is the other 
thing that 1971 Federal Communications Commission ruling can't touch. 

The MPEAA was established in i960 by ten multinational entertainment 
conglomerates: Allied Artists, Avco-Embassy, Four-Star Entertainment, 
MCA, MGM, Paramount, Screen Gems, 20th Century-Fox, United 
Artists, and Warner Brothers. This so-called "Hollywood Ten" vested the 
MPEAA with the authority to represent its members in dealings with 
foreign governments and entrepreneurs for the sale of U.S. TV shows. 

"The MPEAA operates as a single bargaining unit with 
foreign customers. Such activity would be prohibited in the 
United States on antitrust grounds. It flourishes abroad, 
however, under the protection of the Webb-Pomerene Act of 
1918. The act permits businesses overseas to function as 
monopolies, with a single sales agent empowered to set 
prices and arrange contracts ... The MPEAA's function, 
scope, and methods are not unlike those of the Department 
of State. One of its quasi-governmental duties includes 
lobbying against foreign legislation that would hinder the 
impact of its members' programs." fiyl 

Two recent events come to mind which illustrate the power of the 
MPEAA. Most countries, in order to promote and protect at least some 
glimmer of their own TV industry, set a quota on the amount of foreign 
programming which can be bought and televised. France, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden, Australia, and Japan follow this practice. One of the 
most stringent quotas has been Great Britain's — 14% of televised 
programming can be foreign. This past year the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority (Britain's regulatory agency) had planned to 
trim that quota even further — to 12%, thereby freeing more broadcast 
time for home-grown programs and further fostering employment 
within its own TV industry. According to Variety (July 12,1978), the 
MPEAA fought that plan tenaciously and "hinted at retaliatory action" if 
the quota were lowered. As a result, "the new plan, instead of lowering 
the quota, is expected to raise it to 15.5%." A similar thing happened in 
Spain last year, where broadcasters balked at the latest price increases 
for U.S. reruns. After a boycott threat by the MPEAA, Spain accepted a 
price markup of 100%. Variety (June 21,1978) called this "part of a 
larger effort to land higher prices for U.S. films and TV shows in various 
countries in Europe and the Middle East." So much for a nation 
"speaking peace unto other nations. "[18] 

At the same time, the U.S. TV industry seems absolutely xenophobic in 
its own programing policy. The three commercial networks import less 
than 2% of their overall annual schedule" and react with heightened 
paranoia at the slightest invasion of their domestic market. For example, 




in 1976 the Mexican commercial network Televisa, based in Mexico City, 
made part-time affiliates of nine U.S. stations, providing them with 
twenty-five hours of Spanish programming per week. The broadcast 
signal was carried across the border by landlines to San Diego, where it 
was switched to the Westar satellite and beamed across the country to 
the other eight stations. According to the New York Times (October 3, 
1976), Richard Wiley, then chairperson of the Federal Communications 
Commission, was reported to have said that while this doesn't violate 
any of the agency's regulations, the implications were "staggering" 
because "if Mexico can do it, why not also Canada?" His particular worry 
was that the private-Canadian CTV network might make part-time 
affiliates in the U.S., and "Canadian television would come spilling 
across the border." Meanwhile, Canada has been inundated by U.S. 
television for a generation, the economic and cultural costs of which we 
are only now beginning really to perceive. 

In The Media Are American, Jeremy Tunstall has looked at 
communications from a global perspective and perceived: 

"A non-American way out of the media box is difficult to 
discover because it is an American-built box. The only way 
out is to construct a new box, and this — with the possible 
exception of the Chinese — no nation seems keen to do." fiol 

Even China may no longer be that keen, if we take note of Variety's 
perspective on recent events: 

"President Carter's agreement last weekend to normalize 
relations with the People's Republic of China is seen here as 
the starting gun to awaken the 'sleeping giant' to U.S. and 
foreign entertainment. While it won't happen overnight, 
acceptance by the Chinese government of western technology 
and ideas will soon open an important new market for the 
film industry and other show business purveyors. 'Nothing is 
out of the question,' remarked one State Department Chinese 
expert who has eyed that nation's recent cultural revolution. 

He said it is too soon to predict when a commercial market 
will open for U.S. products, but that given China's growing 
acceptance of foreign influence, such an outcome is 
inevitable." f2ol 

That seeming "inevitability" is part of the media-box, and I suspect that 
if the dimensions of that media-box were made familiar to the public, 
people would be a lot more "keen" to demand some changes. 

"Corporate diversification" has become a buzzword in the TV industry. 

It means corporate takeovers, and a good illustration of that is a 
rundown of television's tie-ins with the publishing industry. NBC's 
parent company, RCA, owns Random House, Alfred A. Knopf, Pantheon 
Books, Vintage Books, Modern Library, and Ballantine Books. CBS, Inc. 
owns Holt, Rinehart & Winston Publishers Fawcett Publications, BFA 
Educational Media, W.B. Saunders Co., Winston Press, Frederick 



Praeger, Inc., and Popular Paperbacks. ABC, Inc. owns Wallace- 
Homestead Book Co., W. Schwann, Inc., Los Angeles magazine, 
American West magazine, ABC Farm Publications, and Leisure 
Magazines — which includes High Fidelity and Modern 
Photography, f 2il 

Of the major suppliers of TV programs, Paramount Pictures (a 
subsidiary of Gulf-Western Oil) owns Simon & Schuster, Monarch 
Books, Washington Square Press, Esquire, Inc., and Pocketbooks. 
Warner Communications (the parent company for Warner Brothers 
Pictures) has its Warner Books and owns Independent News, DC 
Comics, Mad magazine, and E.C. Publications. MCA-Universal (which 
in 1976 produced nearly one-third of all primetime U.S. commercial 
network programming) owns G. Putnam's Sons, Coward McCann & 
Geoghegan, and Berkeley Paperbacks. f22l 

"Corporate diversification" doesn't stop with publishing, however. 
Warner Communications, Inc., for instance (perhaps best known for its 
Warner Brothers motion pictures, Warner Brothers Television, The 
Wolper Organization, Panavision, Licensing Corporation of America, 
and The Burbank Studios — with Columbia), actually gains its greatest 
percentage of revenues from its recording and music publishing 
interests: Warner Brothers Records, Elektra, Asylum, Nonesuch, 
Atlantic Records, WEA Corp. (marketing and distribution), WEA 
International (with eleven international affiliates), and Warner Brothers 
Music. Warner Communications, Inc. also owns Atari, Inc. (a 
manufacturer of electronic video games), the Knickerbocker Toy 
Company, major shares in Coca-Cola Bottling Company of New York, 
major shares in Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 95% of the North 
American Soccer League's Cosmos, and several major cable-TV 
companies, including the one being tested in Columbus, Ohio. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer owns the Grand Hotel in Las Vegas and a new 
hotel-casino complex in Reno. Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. is part 
owner of a pay-cable company called Hollywood Home Theatre and 
owns theatre chains in other countries (such as the Hoyts Theatre chain 
in Australia) within its International Theatres Division. Columbia 
Pictures, Inc. recently purchased O. Gottlieb & Company, a 
manufacturer of pinball machines. 

Gulf-Western, which owns Paramount Pictures, also owns more than 
300 other subsidiaries, including: hotels and sugar refineries in the 
Dominican Republic, Schrafft's Candies, Madison Square Garden, 
Washington Park and Arlington Race Tracks in Chicago, the New York 
Knicks and the New York Rangers, a major movie theater chain in 
Canada called Famous Players, mining-manufacturing and automotive 
companies, as well as apparel products like Cole of California, Catalina, 
Supp-hose, and No Nonsense pantyhose. Gulf-Western's Paramount 
also financially helped develop Sony's Betamax system — a video 
cassette machine for home use. 

Competing with Gulf-Western as the biggest conglomerate connected 




with TV programming is MCA-Universal. Not only is it the major 
producer of movies and prime-time TV programs, and the owner of 
three important book publishing companies; MCA-Universal also owns 
the concessions for Yosemite National Park, a mail-order house called 
Spencer Gifts, a savings and loan association, the recording contracts of 
such popular singers as Elton John and Olivia Newton-John for MCA 
records, the complete pre-1948 Paramount film library consisting of 750 
feature films rentable to TV, its own Universal Studio tour, major shares 
in Coca-Cola of Los Angeles, and the development of another competing 
playback system for home use, DiscoVision, made by Phillips of 
Holland. MCA-Universal is also trying to bypass the network deficit 
financing system by setting up its own attempt at a "fourth network" 
called Operation Prime Time, which distributed the TV miniseries called 
TESTIMONY OF TWO MEN to independent TV stations across the U.S.. 
As Peter Schuyten puts it in his article about this conglomerate, MCA- 
Universal "looks for tie-ins with almost everything else. The company 
licenses KOJAK lollipops, EMERGENCY lunch boxes, BIONIC WOMAN 
dolls, and JAWS t-shirts." [22] Business Week predicts that "perhaps the 
most likely candidates for an MCA take-over are in the amusement park 
business." According to an economist within the conglomerate, "we have 
a lot of expertise in crowd control, food merchandising, and basic park 
operations." f22l 

Of course, this should remind us of one of the most familiar diversified 
conglomerates of them all — Walt Disney Productions. After Disneyland, 
Disneyworld, the California Institute of the Arts, hundreds of feature 
films, TV shows, cartoons, comic books, and merchandising spin-offs, 
the company is now planning yet another Florida amusement park and 
Tokyo Disneyland (a $300 million amusement park in Tokyo Bay, 
Japan)._[24j 

The U.S. TV networks themselves have also become giant conglomerates 
of diversification. f25l The dominant parent company in broadcasting is 
the RCA Corporation, which was founded just after World War I. A 
leader in the field of radio and electronics, RCA was created by 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Western Electric, General Electric, 
and Westinghouse. RCA Corporation has four major operating divisions, 
of which the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) is the most 
profitable. Of the other three divisions, RCA Electronics manufactures 
color TVs, radios, solid-state components, picture tubes, government 
and commercial electronics systems, and the SelectaVision video-disc 
project. According to Business Week, 

"RCA is the largest manufacturer of color television tubes in 
the world. The company's share of the domestic TV market is 
20%, and it also has more than 50% of the institutional 
market (hotels, hospitals, and schools)." f26I 

RCA Communications division includes a cable TV and radio service, six 
book publishing companies, and RCA Records. RCA Diversified 
Businesses includes Banquet Foods Corp., Coronet Industries (carpets 






and furnishings for home and office), Hertz auto rental, a real estate 
business called Cushman and Wakefield, and Oriel Foods Ltd. (a British 
food processor and distributor). RCA also owns major interests in the 
domestic satellites, services NASA, owns the Alaska long-lines telephone 
system (ALASCOM), has the rights to broadcast the 1980 summer 
Olympics in Moscow, and will market Matsushita's videotape units 
under the RCA label. 

CBS, Inc. has been the most powerful company in broadcasting because 
of its ratings lead over the past twenty years (which ended recently). 
Besides its broadcasting division for radio and television, CBS, Inc. is 
the largest producer, manufacturer, and marketer of records in the 
world, through its CBS Records International. CBS Columbia Group 
includes toy manufacturing through Creative Playthings and Wonder 
Products, and the manufacturing of musical instruments such as 
Steinway pianos, Fender guitars, and Rogers drums. In addition to its 
seven book publishing holdings mentioned earlier, CBS, Inc. publishes 
more than 60 magazines, including Field & Stream, Road & Track, 

Cycle World, World Tennis, Women's Day, Mechanix Illustrated, and 
Rudder. 

American Broadcasting Companies, Inc. is the result of a merger 
between ABC and United Paramount Theatres Corporation. ABC has 
three major groups. The ABC Broadcasting Group includes all of its TV 
and radio operations. The ABC Leisure Group #1 has ABC Records, ABC 
Record & Tape Sales, Word, Inc. (which is a religious communications 
division), ABC Farm Publications, ABC Leisure Magazines, and ABC 
Entertainment Center in Century City. The ABC Leisure Group #2 
includes the ABC United Paramount Theaters (278 movie theaters 
around the U.S.), and ABC Scenic and Wildlife Attractions (which 
operates a wildlife preserve in Maryland, an historical town near 
Atlantic City, two Florida scenic attractions, and a tourist spot in Texas). 

With the U.S. TV industry involved in everything from sugar cane and 
oil to pinball machines and pantyhose, there is very little in our lives left 
outside its domain. Leisure time itself has become the object of industry 
scrutiny, since the television oligarchy is interested in far more than just 
our TV-viewing habits. Add to this the fact of an MPEAA stranglehold 
on global program distribution, and you come up with a "global village" 
far more nightmarish than any ever dreamed of by Marshall McLuhan 
and friends. It's no wonder that Iceland has banned television broadcast 
for one day out of every week, f 27 l or that the chancellor of West 
Germany has urged his citizenry to voluntarily do the same, f 28! Even 
McLuhan now suggests we consider "pulling the plug" on TV. 

Nevertheless, given the present pervasiveness of the medium, it's 
probably more realistic to consider ways of dealing with the strong-arm 
tactics of the MPEAA, for a start. Among Canadians, for instance, there 
is a growing recognition that a great deal of economic and political clout 
accompanies the position of being the number-one foreign market for 
U.S. TV product. If our networks could get their acts together and stop 




competing with one another for this programming, they could present a 
united front for bargaining and bring the price of imports down to a 
more reasonable level. As it is, current estimates of the amount of 
money leaving the country annually for U.S. TV shows put it in the 
neighborhood of $100 million dollars. That's outrageous. 

But the tide may be turning, as more and more Canadians are beginning 
to perceive that their own culture may be disappearing down the tubes. 
By turning to other countries besides the U.S. as the source for a greater 
variety of imported programming, by fostering its own indigenous TV 
production through tough quotas and levies, and by standing up to 
potential MPEAA reprisals with a united front, Canada could be 
effective in changing the present economic, political, and cultural 
imperialistic measures that now characterize commercial television on a 
global level. After twenty-five years, it's become obvious that the only 
"true universal language" of interest to the U.S. television conglomerates 
is money. 
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"The whole is the untrue." 

— Theodor Adorno, Minima Moralia 

Although concern over the effects of mess culture dates practically from 
its inception over one hundred and fifty years ago, only recently has it 
become the subject of widespread debate. Between the two world wars, 
cultural critics like Wyndham Lewis, F.R. Leavis, and Ortega Y. Gasset 
took up the century-old concern for the dangers of cultural 
democratization but were generally isolated figures. In the thirties, U.S. 
sociologists Robert Parks and Herbert Blumer of the Chicago School 
conducted the first empirical studies of mass culture. But it was not until 
the forties and fifties after a group of refugees, with the horrors of 
fascism fresh in mind, produced an analysis relating mass culture to 
mass society and ultimately totalitarianism, that the debate on popular 
culture became commonplace in U.S. academic circles. For the first 
time, the members of the Frankfurt School — Walter Benjamin, Theodor 
Adorno, Max Horkheimer, and Herbert Marcuse — produced a critique 
of mass culture from a radical rather than a conservative point of view, 
demonstrating the crucial significance of the media in forming social 
consciousness and defining the limits of social change under late 
capitalism. 

The Frankfurt School takes its name from the Institute for Social 
Research established in Frankfurt, Germany in 1923. Called Critical 
Theory, the Institute's theoretical program was initiated largely as a 
response to failure of the vulgar Marxism of the Second International's 
theorists (Bernstein, Kautsky, Plekhanov) to provide a revolutionary 
alternative in post-WWI Germany. In vulgar Marxism, the 
superstructure (culture, the state, law, religion, the family, etc.) was 
assumed to be a reflex of changes occurring in the economic 
substructure of society. Following this formulation, the possibility of 
revolution was explained in terms of changes in the economic base 
(capitalism's tendency toward economic crisis) and the degree of 




political organization of the working class. The failure of these 
conditions to produce a successful revolutionary movement after World 
War I signaled the necessity of abandoning vulgar Marxism. The 
attempt to dismantle Marxist dogma began during the early 1920s and 
was the effort of two major philosophers — Georg Lukacs and Karl 
Korsch, whose seminal works, History and Class Consciousness and 
Marxism and Philosophy respectively, in conjunction with the 
rediscovery of Marxism known variously as "Neo-Hegelian Marxism", 
"Western Marxism", or "Marxist Humanism." [l] 

By returning to the Hegelian roots of Marxism, which had been 
obscured during the intervening century, these theorists attempted to 
recuperate the dialectical mode of thought which vulgar Marxism had 
displaced with its insistence upon economic determinism and inevitable 
historical laws. Critical Theory was part of this movement. Its central 
aim was to explicate the dialectical method and rescue it from its idealist 
and vulgar Marxist distortions. This meant first an attack on the 
scientistic pretensions of vulgar Marxism. In his programmatic essay of 
the early thirties, "Materialism and Metaphysics," Horkheimer argued 
that Marxism was not a monistic metaphysics based on the ontological 
primacy of matter. Horkheimer criticized the objectivist tendency in 
Marxism for eliding the role of consciousness and subjectivity in the 
dialectic. In contrast to the copy theory of perception of vulgar Marxism, 
Horkheimer stressed the active role of cognition which Hegelian 
idealism has affirmed. Horkheimer argued that perceptual objects were 
not merely passive copies of the material world but actively constituted 
by consciousness. Materialism was dialectical, claimed Horkheimer, 
only when it rested upon an ongoing interaction between subject and 
object, consciousness and being. 

Horkheimer claimed that both Hegelian metaphysics and vulgar 
Marxism vitiated the dialectic by presuming an identity theory — the 
belief that "an ultimate oneness of subject and object, essence and 
appearance, particular and universal underlies the contradictions of the 
apparent world." [2] According to Horkheimer such an identity 
presupposed an illusory and quietistic notion of absolute truth. Instead 
Horkheimer stressed the necessity for non-identity and mediation 
between subject and object. This meant that no aspect of social reality 
could be taken as final, complete, or wholly determinant. Each element 
had to be interpreted in terms of its interaction within the changing 
social totality. Without such mediation, there would be an overemphasis 
on one of the elements of the totality, a fallacy that the Institute 
frequently attacked as a form of "fetishization." 

Both the vulgar Marxist overemphasis of the economy and the positivist 
tendency to reify existing social conditions were examples of 
"fetishization." The assumption of non-identity also stood for the 
Institute's uncompromising stand against the reification of changing 
historical and social conditions. Until contradictions were reconciled in 
the socialist society of the future, any identity between subject and 
object, general and particular, individual and society, could only 


function, in the Institute's mind, to reconcile individuals to the status 
quo. Increasingly in the Institute's analyses, non-identity came to refer 
to those unreconciled elements of individuality, autonomy, and 
negativity that refused harmonization. 

In its theory of culture, Critical Theory stressed mediation and 
reciprocity between base and superstructure, attempting to elicit a truly 
dialectical theory of culture. In contrast to vulgar Marxism, which saw 
culture as a mere reflection of the economic base, the Institute held that 
culture had never been merely ideology or false consciousness, but 
rather, in its complex mediations preserved an autonomy from the base 
level of production. The Institute's aesthetic theory is captured by 
Horkheimer's statement that "art, since it became autonomous, had 
preserved the utopia that evaporated from religion." f gl According to 
Horkheimer and Adorno, culture had been a negative critical force as 
long as it provided a "utopian" alternative to existing society. However, 
with the advent of mass culture in modern times, art threatened to 
degenerate into a mere reproduction of the economic base. 

According to Adorno, the chief architect of the Institute's theory of mass 
culture, traditional art had failed to maintain its autonomy and claim to 
truth under the monopolization of culture by mass cultural institutions 
(which he called the culture industry). The culture industry was an 
aspect of that dialectic of enlightenment in which technical rationality 
had become "the rationality of domination." f4l In Dialectic of 
Enlightenment (1947), coauthored by Max Horkheimer, Adorno argued 
that the unprecedented increase in the forces of production in modern 
times had an effect opposite from that anticipated by Marx. Rather than 
being an explosive force conductive to revolution, the expansion of 
technology had culminated in barbarism, mass deception, and 
instinctual repression. 

This system of technocratic despotism was an outgrowth of the self- 
destruction of liberal society and the rise of monopoly capitalism. 
Adorno believed that the mediations which had previously permitted the 
individual a sphere of partial autonomy had been gradually liquidated. 
The rise of mass culture and the decline of traditional art were 
symptoms of a more thorough-going decline in the forces of negation in 
modern society, a process which Marcuse later characterized as "one- 
dimensionality." Symptomatic of this decline were totalitarian mass 
movements like fascism and the erosion of the patriarchal authority of 
the bourgeois family. The Frankfurt School's studies of the authoritarian 
personality, anti-Semitism, and culture industry all indicated a rise in 
the conformity and passivity of the individual in modern society and 
converged to a single diagnosis: "Mass culture was the seedbed of 
political totalitarianism" (DI p. 218). 

According to Adorno, the spread of technology served the culture 
industry in U.S., just as it helped tighten the control of authoritarian 
governments in Europe. The result was a sweeping transformation in 
the conditions of the production and distribution of culture. This 


transformation spelled the erosion of the free circulation of cultural 
works in the bourgeois era and their monopolistic control by the culture 
industry. Adorno believed that this decline in the conditions of 
circulation and production permitted the wholesale standardization was 
apparent in the culture industry's promulgation of hit songs, creation of 
singing and movie stars, and reliance on a series of invariant types, 
slogans, and repetitive formulas. The content of mass culture tended to 
be interchangeable, art being subject to a positivist form of calculation 
and planning. Gags, formulas, and cliches were calculated for their 
effects by special teams of experts, the lengths of stories rigidly adhered 
to, and the endings of films wholly predictable from the outset. 
Standardization was a species of technical rationality, in which culture 
was purged of all spontaneity AND novelty. Intrinsic worth was 
calculated in advance for the sole purpose of achieving maximum 
profitability. 

Adorno noted that standardization had as its complement the technique 
of endowing mass-produced commodities with an illusory aura of 
individuality, which he called pseudo-individuation. He analyzed this 
process in an article on the reception of popular music: 

"By pseudo-individuation we mean endowing cultural mass 
production with the halo of free choice or open market [sic] 
on the basis of standardization itself. Standardization of song 
hits keeps the customers in line doing their thinking for 
them, as it were. Pseudo-individuation, for its part, keeps 
them in line by making them forget that what they listen to is 
wholly intended for them or predigested." f 5I 

Pseudo-individuation was evident in the standardized jazz 
improvization, in the pseudo-individuality of the film star whose hair 
style expressed her uniqueness, and in the seemingly personal signature 
of a director on what was, in fact, a standardized product. 

Adorno's criticism of mass culture was simultaneously a critique of 
positivist methods in media research. A collaborator on the Princeton 
Radio Research Project in 1938, Adorno came in conflict with his 
colleagues over his refusal to measure and classify the reaction pattern 
of listeners as if these patterns were empirical "facts." Instead Adorno 
insisted that listeners' tastes could not be interpreted as spontaneously 
given, as in standard media research, but that they were artificially 
produced through consumer manipulation and product standardization. 
Wrote Adorno: 

"Standardization, moreover, means the strengthening of the 
lasting domination of the listening public and of their 
conditioned reflexes. They are expected to want that to which 
they have become accustomed and to become enraged 
whenever their expectations are disappointed and 
fulfillment, which they regard as the customer's inalienable 
right, is denied, and even if there were attempts to introduce 
anything really different into light music, they would be 


deceived from the start by virtue of economic concentration." 

£ 6 ] 

Listening habits were standardized through song plugging, a practice 
which broke down all remnants of spontaneity and resistance to 
conformity. Standardization resulted in a regression in quality of 
hearing, such that the listener was docile and afraid of anything new, a 
sadomasochistic state of impotence that Erich Fromm had described as 
the basis of the authoritarian personality. 

Adorno's critique was not directed against popular culture per se, but 
the specific kind of mass culture produced under monopoly capitalism. 
His theory of the degradation of serious art through the rise of culture 
industry and mass production must be distinguished from conservative 
and elitist culture criticism. Unlike elitist critics, Adorno refused to 
defend high art for its own sake and to condemn popular art as 
inherently inferior. He wrote, 

"'Light' art as such, distraction, is not a decadent form. 

Anyone who complains that it is a betrayal of the ideal of free 
expression is under an illusion about society." ( DE , p. 135). 

Adorno condemned cultural critics like T. S. Eliot, Ortega y Gasset, and 
Aldous Huxley for fetishizing culture as a sphere autonomous from 
material production, and for claiming that the people threatened to 
destroy the values and sensibility of high art through their creation of 
mass culture. Horkheimer and Adorno explicitly coined the term 
"culture industry" to dispel the illusion that mass culture was in any 
sense produced by the masses. The term "popular culture" was, in fact, 
ideological they claimed, mass culture imposed from above rather than 
derived from the people. £zl 

Horkheime and Adorno also departed from the puritanical belief of 
culture criticism that mass culture undermined morality by promoting 
hedonism and unrestricted sexuality. Anticipating Marcuse's later 
critique of "repressive desublimation," they claimed that the culture 
industry was not bad because it promoted hedonism; rather it repressed 
pleasure and sensuality under the guise of being hedonistic. They write, 

"The culture industry perpetually cheats its customers of 
what it perpetually promises. The promissory note which, 
with its plots and staging, it draws on pleasure is endlessly 
prolonged; the promise, which is actually all the spectacle 
consists of, is illusory; all it actually confirms is that the real 
point will never be reached, that the diner must be satisfied 
with the menu."(DE, p. 139). 

Through its conscious titillation of the senses the culture industry only 
promoted sexual renunciation; its affinity was not to joy and pleasure 
but masochism and resignation. 

According to Adorno, resignation and self-renunciation predominated 


in U.S. animated cartoons: "Once exponents of fantasy as opposed to 
rationalism," cartoons 

"ensured that justice was done to the creatures and objects 
they electrified, by giving the maimed specimens a second 
life. All they do today is to... hammer into every brain the old 
lesson that continuous friction, the breaking down of all 
individual resistance is the condition of life in this society. 

Donald Duck in the cartoons and the unfortunate in real life 
get their thrashing so that the audience can learn to take 
their own beating" ( DE , p. 138). 

The culture industry promoted inertia by downgrading tragedy into fate, 
claimed Adorno. In traditional art, tragedy expressed a negative 
movement of protest because it exposed human suffering. Tragedy 
exposed the illusion of any harmony between form and content, 
individual and society, revealing the "necessary failure" of any striving 
for fulfillment in class society. This negative element was displaced in 
mass culture: 

"Tragedy is reduced to the threat to destroy who does not 
cooperate... tragic fate becomes just punishment which is 
what bourgeois aesthetics always tried to turn it into" ( DE , p. 

152) 

Adorno's concept of culture industry must be understood in relationship 
to the theories of mass culture developed by Bertolt Brecht and Walter 
Benjamin. Benjamin and Brecht believed that art could be 
revolutionized by technique and that this technical revolution, along 
with the solidarity of proletarians and intellectuals created by such 
changes, would bring about revolutionary collective modes of 
production and reception in art. Benjamin's essay, "The Work of Art in 
the Age of Mechanical Reproduction" (1936), described reproductive 
techniques, especially those used in film and photography, as 
destructive of the aura of ritual and cult once surrounding art works. 

Horkheimer and Adorno conceived the chapter on the culture industry 
in Dialectic of Enlightenment as a reply to Benjamin's essay on 
mechanical reproduction. Both essays described the liquidation of 
traditional art with the rise of the mass media in different ways. Where 
Adorno believed that the new reproductive techniques perpetuated 
auratic and cult values, Benjamin believed them to be potentially 
progressive. Benjamin compared the montage technique in film to the 
principle of interruption in Brecht's epic theater. In epic theater the 
interruption of the action results in what Brecht called the alienation 
effect. The social conditions which underlie human action are "laid bare" 
by making them seem strange or unfamiliar, causing the action to be 
viewed with astonishment rather than complacency. These interruptions 
disrupt the "illusion of reality" which the drama promotes, critically 
distancing the audience from the representations exposed. Benjamin 
believed that the montage principle in film also created distancing 
effects through a process of interruption. He wrote, 



"The spectator's process of association in view of these 
images is indeed interrupted by their constant sudden 
change. This constitutes the shock effect of the film, which 
like all shocks, should be cushioned by heightened presence 
of mind." £8] 

In correspondence with Benjamin, Adorno argued that mechanical 
reproduction had resulted in neither collective reception nor a mass 
public inclined toward revolutionary change. His major criticism was 
that Benjamin tended to "underestimate the technicity of autonomous 
art and [to] overestimate that of dependent art." £9] Adorno claimed 
that the inner formal development of avant-garde art led to the anti- 
ritualistic execution technique, which Benjamin mistakenly regarded as 
the great merit of industrial cinema. In his major aesthetic work, The 
Philosophy of Modern Music (1949), Adorno argued that the liberation 
of music from tonality in Schoenberg's work, like the emancipation of 
painting from objecivity, undercut reification and illusionism by 
revealing their techniques to be artificially created rather than "natural" 
or intrinsic to the media, and therefore historically changeable. On the 
other hand, ritualism in art was conserved rather than destroyed 
through mass production, claimed Adorno. In a retrospective article, 
"The Culture Industry Reconsidered" (1967), Adorno wrote that the 
culture industry seized control of the decaying aura by conserving it as a 
"foggy mist" in the cult of stardom, which served advertising and 
ideological interests, and in the "individualistic residues, sentimentality, 
and... rationally disposed and adapted romanticism," which 
characterized mass-produced culture, fiol 

Benjamin was the heir of the first phase of a new technological era, 
when techniques like montage seemed capable of producing direct 
political effects. Thus he sometimes wrote as if technical forces were 
politically effective in themselves, thereby ignoring the fact that the 
politicization of technology includes the relations as well as the means of 
production. Although he was aware that mass production and 
reproduction did not automatically guarantee mass art an emancipatory 
function when it was subjected to the capitalist production and 
distribution apparatus, it was not until Adorno's study that a theory of 
mass art under the culture industry was fully developed. Their 
disagreement can be partly understood in terms of the different 
historical period which formed their experiences. Adorno was looking at 
the U.S. of the 1940s, dominated by wartime sentimentality and 
propaganda, Benjamin to the revolutionary silent films of Eisenstein 
and Vertov in the I920S. If Benjamin had lived, he might well have 
modified his theory: in correspondence he lamented the decline of film 
with the coming of sound, fill 

Adorno criticized Benjamin's theory by distinguishing between a 
technique externally grafted onto the art work through mass production 
and the technicity inherent in art itself: 

"In the latter, technique is concerned with the internal 



organization itself, with its inner logic. In contrast, the 
technique of the culture industry is, from the beginning, one 
of distribution and mechanical reproduction and therefore 
always remains external to it." f 12I 

According to Adorno, mass art was merely a commodity to be sold, its 
technique designed solely to manipulate consumers through pre¬ 
digested formulas and calculated effects rather than any concern for 
artistic form or truth content. Mass culture was so determined by such 
effects that it lacked a coherent aesthetic structure; the formula had 
displaced the work. Consequently it was best analyzed in psycho-social 
rather than aesthetic terms. 

However, by foregoing an analysis of artistic technique in favor of 
psychosocial critique, Adorno produced an analysis of film and mass 
culture as one-sided as Benjamin's. Adorno's theory of jazz, which 
served as a model for all his subsequent work on mass culture, 
exemplifies this myopia. According to Adorno, jazz epitomized the 
transformation of culture into a commodity under the culture industry 
( DE , pp. 186-190). Its flaunted spontaneity was all show, its naturalness 
a form of reification, and its alleged emphasis upon improvization belied 
by a dependence upon the static repitition of formulas and cliches. Jazz 
tended to spatialize rather than temporalize music, claimed Adorno, as 
it substituted mythic repetition for historical development. The sexual 
emancipation in jazz was equally illusory, wrote Adorno, consisting in 
effect of a form of castration in which the promise of sexual fulfillment 
only culminated in ascetic denial; its incorporation of all unruly 
elements into a static scheme betrayed a sadomasochistic tendency 
toward blind obedience. 

Adorno's theory of jazz betrayed a racist attitude toward black music 
that was initially fostered by the culture industry. The recording 
industry presented a highly diluted and commercialized form of jazz 
taken from the original but less popular type rooted in black culture and 
sold it as the real thing. White band leaders like Paul Whiteman, styled 
the "King of Jazz," were given the credit, the money, and the publicity 
for "advancing" and "refining" a form of music that they not only 
appropriated from blacks but had radically subverted. In his essays on 
jazz, Adorno perpetuated this prejudice by confining his analysis to the 
commercialistic white jazz of big name swing bands and flagrantly 
denying or belittling the black contribution to jazz. "The skin of the 
negro as well as the silver of the saxophone," wrote Adorno in his first 
article on jazz in 1936, "was only a coloristic effect" (£>/, p. 186). 
Although Adorno's theory was true enough for white swing, it was a 
travesty when applied to black jazz. As Leroi Jones points out, swing was 
a bastardization of jazz's original impulse in black culture: 

"Swing had no meaning for blues people, nor was it 
expressive of the emotional life of most young negroes after 
the war. Nevertheless, by the forties it had sumerged all the 
vast acquisitions from the Afro-American musical tradition 



beneath a mass of 'popular' commercialism." [13] 

Adorno's neglect of black jazz exemplified the racism of a white society 
which refused to acknowledge the autonomy and individuality of black 
cultural forms. Adorno's racism also blinded him to the rebellious 
elements in jazz. If the black contributed anything to jazz, claimed 
Adorno, it was its origin in the blacks' half-resentful, half-complacent 
submission to slavery, expressed in spirituals and slave songs. However, 
contrary to Adorno, blacks self-consciously utilized jazz as a form of 
rebellion against the hegemony of white values and the assertion of their 
ethnic identity. 

A prime example of this process was the resistance of black musicians to 
swing. Swing band leaders like Benny Goodman consistently strove for 
uniformity, control, and slickness of style, cultivating accuracy in 
performance and playing in tune by emphasizing written parts. 
Conversely, black musicians, even in the big band context, sought 
spontaneity and expressiveness based upon improvisations without 
written parts. Writes Ben Sidran: 

"Count Basie's band had up to seven men playing 
harmonically and rhythmically improvised music without 
any written music. The player, even as he was becoming 
more inspired with harmonic exploration, relied on his ear 
rather than his ability to read music ... In the midst of an 
increasingly complex environment, the Black musician 
turned to the free-flowing modes; hence he played 'offbeat' 
to avoid the stagnant fell of Goodman's 'on the beat 
presentation', he used increased vocalization, or tone 
alterity', to help break through the passive ferment of big 
band work and to return to the tonal honesty of jazz idioms." 

[14] 

Contrary to Adorno, jazz was never totally integrated into a 
commercialistic framework. Blacks responded the debasement of their 
music with new uses of older musical forms. 

The one-dimensionality of Adorno's theory of is also evident in his 
discussion of film. Although Benjamin had been overly optimistic in his 
analysis of filmic technique, Adorno was unduly pessimistic in assuming 
that it was essentially mimetic and conservative. Like Benjamin, Adorno 
identified film with mechanical reproduction, but rather than seeing it 
as progressive, interpreted it as tending to produce a passive replication 
of the status quo. The movie-goer receives the world as an extension of 
the film he just left behind, wrote Adorno, because the film faithfully 
reproduces the world of everyday perceptions. The more flawlessly 
filmic techniques duplicate the world, the more the illusion prevails and 
the screen represents reality. 

"The sound film, far surpassing the theater illusion, leaves no 
room for imagination or action on the part of the audience, 
who is to respond within the structure of the film yet deviate 


from its precise detail, without losing the thread of the story; 
hence the film forces its victims to equate it directly with 
reality ... Sustained thought is out of the question, if the 
spectator is not to miss the relentless rush of the facts" (DE, 
pp. 126-127). 

The spectator's response thus becomes semi-automatic, leaving no room 
for autonomous or critical reflection. 

In her critique of Adorno's theory of film, Diane Waldman notes 
correctly that Adorno's belief that film was inherently conservative rests 
on an ahistorical ontology of the film medium, a belief that it is the 
essential nature of film to duplicate and reinforce reality, f l^l As 
Waldman argues, films scale from the extremely abstract to the 
conventionally naturalistic. Although the dominant Hollywood aesthetic 
has been predominantly naturalistic, it is not inherent to the medium. 
The films of the Russian Montage School of the 1920s, led by Sergei 
Eisenetein and Dziga Vertov, as well as German Expressionist silent 
films and surrealist films like Bunuel's UN CHIEN ANDALOU are 
examples of a non-natualistic aesthetic. Since the advent of the French 
New Wave in the 1960s, avant-garde directors have attempted to disrupt 
filmic naturalism, by utilizing devices which could distance the spectator 
from filmic representations. The classic example is Godard's 
BREATHLESS, in which jump cuts, opening sequences with close-ups 
rather than establishing shots, and ellipses in narrative continuity were 
used to produce a sense of discontinuity and disorientation in the 
spectator. Recent analyses have claimed that distancing devices also 
operate even in some classic Hollywood films that seem wholly 
determined by the dominant ideology. According to some critics, the 
films of Ford, Sirk, Arzner, and others, exhibit an ambiguous 
relationship to ideology, subverting it by refusing to unity and resolve all 
contradictions, by exposing gaps in its surface, or by denaturalizing it by 
making it visible and axplicit. fi 61 

The limitations of Adorno's theory are manifested in his notion of art as 
a form of negation. As mentioned previously, the chief metaphysical 
assumption of critical theory was its rejection of identity theory — its 
refusal to seek facile or premature reconciliations to existing 
contradictions. According to Adorno, a successful work of art 

"is not one which resolves objective contradictions in a 
spurious harmony, but one which expresses the idea of 
harmony negatively by embodying the contradictions pure 
and uncompromised, in its innermost structure." fi 7 l 

Adorno steadfastly refused to endorse substantive representations in 
art. Until social contradictions were resolved, positive meaning must be 
suspended. Art's promise of future fulfillment was confined to an 
imageless "other," typified for Adorno by polyphonic music, the least 
representational of aesthetic modes. 

However, by attempting to avoid any form of ideological entrapment, 



Adorno's theory of negation degenerates into an idealist aesthetic. 
According to Adorno, art must reject all socially determined 
communication, which he equates with consumer manipulation and 
regression. Art can only resist the false consciousness imposed by the 
culture industry by declaring its autonomy from all discursive meaning 
and communication. It must 

"insist upon its own ossification without concession to that 
would-be humanitarianism which it sees through, in all its 
attractive and alluring guises, as the work of inhumanity. Its 
truth appears guaranteed more by its denial of any meaning 
in organized society of which it will have no part — 
accompanied by its own organized vacuity — than by any 
capability of positive meaning within itself. Under the 
present circumstances it is restricted to definitive negation." 

El8I 

Art is condemned to an abstract negativity, losing its function as a mode 
of ideological struggle. Severed from the function of promoting a critical 
awareness of social conditions, negation is confined to the vapid 
championing of the esoteric and meaningless, exemplified for Adorno in 
the work of Beckett and Kafka. 

Instead of being an instrument for changing consciousness, Adorno 
conceives of the art work as a monad that is produced blindly foregoing 
any communication with an audience: 

"Communication of the work of art with the external, with 
the world, to which blissfully or miserably it closes itself off, 
happens through non-communication. Here then it proves 
itself fragmented." fiol 

The creation of an oppositional mass art thus must impotently await the 
negation of capitalist society, without playing an active role in hastening 
its demise. However, Adorno believes that the culture industry has so 
implicated the masses in false consciousness that any form of 
revolutionary praxis is utopian. His analysis thus ends in an 
insurmountable vicious circle. 

Adorno's exaggeration of the media's power to manipulate is partly a 
result of this theory being too closely modeled after the Nazis' use of the 
media in mobilizing the masses. Throughout his discussion of culture 
industry, Adorno drew parallels between the monopolization of the 
mass media by the culture industry and Nazi totalitarianism without 
explicitly equating the two. This often led him to exaggerate the power 
of the former while forgetting the historical specificity of the latter. This 
is apparent in his erroneous belief that the rise of economic and 
administrative concentration, of which the culture industry was a part, 
spelled the end of ideology in modern society. In the past, ideologies 
could be confronted with the truth because they rested on attempts at 
universal justification, claimed Adorno. But with the advent of Nazism, 
naked power relations no longer needed universalist ideologies to justify 




them. Nazis did not have an ideology in the sense of classical liberalism; 
their propaganda was a "manipulative contrivance," a "mere instrument 
of power." The culture industry, likewise, destroyed the independent 
movement in ideologies: 

"With the advent of bourgeois society the traditional concept 
of ideology loses its subject matter. Spirit is split into critical 
truth divesting itself of illusion, but esoteric and alienated 
from the direct social community of effective action, on the 
one hand, and the planned administrative world of that 
which was once ideology on the other." f2ol 

Although it expressed a valuable insight into the workings of late 
capitalism, Adorno's model of power relations so blatant that they 
needed no justification could not be maintained for long. Second 
generation Frankfurt School theorists like Jiirgen Habermas have had to 
rely again on notions of ideology and false consciousness to describe the 
justifications of scientism, technocracy and instrumental action in 
creating spurious social harmonies. £21} Adorno also returned to the 
notion of ideology to describe the philosophical search for the first 
principles which postulated underlying identity which harmonized 
social contradictions. _[22j 

Shortly before his death, Adorno retracted his theory of the total 
commercialization and manipulation of culture. In a radio lecture about 
leisure time and mess culture, he expressed doubts about whether "the 
equation of culture industry and consumer consciousness can indeed be 
upheld" and spoke of systems of double consciousness. £23] An 
empirical study of public reaction to the wedding of Dutch Princess 
Beatrix and German diplomat Claus Von Amsberg — an event given 
widespread coverage in the German mass media — had shown that the 
public did not attribute as much importance to the event as theorists of 
total manipulation might have assumed. Adorno remarked, 

"There was evidence that many people were surprisingly 
realistic and were able to evaluate critically the political and 
social importance of this 'unique' event which they had 
witnessed breathlessly on TV a short time before.... "It 
seems that the integration of consciousness and leisure time 
is not yet complete after all. The real interests of individuals 
are still strong enough to resist total manipulation up to a 
point. This analysis would be in line with the prognosis that 
consciousness cannot be totally integrated in a society in 
which the basic contradictions remain undiminished." f24l 

The inadequacy of Adorno's concept of culture industry indicates the 
necessity for rethinking his theory of mass culture. We must begin by 
recognizing what Wilhelm Reich called the duality of conformist and 
emancipatory elements in the psyche of mass audiences and resist the 
one-dimensionality of the manipulation thesis. Much of Adorno's work 
reveals an implicit qualification of this thesis, which points to the 
dialectical nature of mass art. Adorno qualified his analysis of film, for 







example, by suggesting that negative elements were present in "the 
tendency to fall back on pure nonsense, which was a legitimate part of 
popular art, farce and clowning, right up to Chaplin and the Marx 
Brothers" ( DE , p. 137). Negation was present in corporeal rather than 
intellectual art, wrote Adorno, in the actions of circus and vaudeville 
performers, acrobats and clowns. Their actions, by becoming fully 
reified and carrying objectification to the extreme, foreshadowed a new 
form of happiness and liberation from repression by exposing the 
commodity character of mass culture. Adorno also hinted at 
oppositional tendencies in film which were becoming eclipsed: tragic 
figures like Garbo and even Betty Boop were being displaced by the 
programmed cheerfulness of Mickey Rooney and the fatalistic 
masochism of Donald Duck ( DE , p. 134). 

Recent studies of the media by Marxists within (but critical of) the 
Frankfurt tradition have stressed the limits of consumer manipulation 
and demonstrated the existence of an inextinguishable substratum of 
potential negation in the forbidden zones of fantasy and imagination 
which is generated by repression in the labor process and inherent in 
advanced capitalist commodity production. [25] Adorno himself hinted 
at the existence of a critical substratum of rebelliousness noting that the 
culture industry destroyed not only the "seriousness" of high art but also 
"the rebellious resistance" inherent in popular art "as long as social 
control was not yet total." £26} Yet if rebelliousness is inherent in 
popular art, how can it ever be entirely extinguished? As Adorno 
admitted, the culture industry "shields itself from the full potential of 
the techniques contained in its products." £27] Adorno failed to examine 
systematically the rebellious elements in mass culture and the 
emancipatory potential of its techniques. What is needed is a new theory 
of mass culture, which combines Adorno's critique of culture industry 
with theories like those of Brecht and Benjamin, which stress the 
revolutionary transformation of artistic technique. Only from such a 
synthesis can we develop a comprehensive theory and political praxis 
leading to the ultimate goal of a Marxist aesthetic — the true integration 
of art into the processes of material life. 
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Peter Harcourt, Towards a National Cinema (Toronto: Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 1977). 171 pp. paper. $3.95. 

Peter Harcourt's book Movies and Mythologies gathers transcriptions of 
a series of eight Canadian Broadcasting Corporation radio programs 
broadcast in 1975. Subtitled "Towards a National Cinema," Harcourt's 
study proposes to inquire about the creation and recognition of national 
cinemas, using as examples various nations at different periods in film 
history. Instead, he delivers a pocket-sized and questionable history of 
film in the first six chapters and, in the last two, a provocative although 
limited assessment of the Canadian cinema. 

Establishing the book's readership is a primary consideration: Harcourt 
aimed his radio lectures at an introductory level audience, and he has 
made no subsequent adjustment in converting his work to print. 
Therefore, the tone of the book is conversational rather than scholarly, 
as Harcourt assumes a familiar and comfortable role: that of a lecturer 
or teacher. In his previous book, Six European Directors, Harcourt 
discusses the importance of his work as a teacher, how interaction with 
his students has often affected his own thinking on movies. Not only has 
he always stressed the importance of personal response for his students, 
but he himself continues to examine films explicitly according to his 
own response. For instance, his chapter "Luis Bunuel: Spaniard and 
Surrealist" examines Bunuel in national and artistic traditions. In 
Movies and Mythologies, Harcourt attempts a project more social and 
historical than personal, to describe relations between national cultures 
and the films made in those nations. His method, however, has changed 
little. An anecdote of his first encounter with BITTER RICE ("an Italian 
film where the women were so uncultured that they didn't shave 
beneath their arms and so seemed constantly savage and smelly"), or 
other such turning points in Harcourt's life may have engaged radio 
listeners. In print, they often get in the way of cogent cultural analysis. 

Harcourt's study is rooted in Roland Barthes' concepts of mythology. 




For his purposes, Harcourt appropriates Barthes' aim, to uncover 
cultural assumptions, the "what-goes-without-saying," and applies it to 
the construction of national identity. In so doing, he points to a 
contradiction which Harcourt admits he cannot resolve: 

"On the one hand, mythology can be seen as a distortion of 
history; on the other, same form of mythology seems to be 
necessary to achieve the feeling of a national identity. It 
helps provide the images and stories that unite a variety of 
disparate individuals to make them feel same cohesion as a 
group. In (sic) helps provide a mirror in which they can 
recognize themselves, as it can provide patterns of behaviour 
upon which they can model themselves." (p. 2) 

Harcourt thus endorses myth-making as an integral part of identity¬ 
making, ignoring Barthes' attitude which is more critical: 

"Myth deprives the object of which it speaks of all History. In 
it history evaporates. It is a kind of ideal servant: it prepares 
all things, brings them, lays them out, the master arrives, it 
silently disappears: all that is left for one to do is to enjoy this 
beautiful object without wondering where it comes from. Or 
even better: it comes from eternity." ( Mythologies , St. 

Albans: Paladin, 1975), p. 151. 

Both Harcourt and Barthes imply that mythology has a controlling but 
subservient relationship to the individual: it provides a mirror or it acts 
as an ideal servant. Barthes, however, disdains such concealment. In 
order to examine mythologies fully, the history which, as Barthes says, 
"evaporates" must be reintroduced into discussion. 

But what kind of history is Harcourt's History? The first two chapters 
are promising: Harcourt re-examines the origins of film and the 
Hollywood studios with a keen eye to the industrial basis. He makes a 
clear case for Edison's progress- and profit-based motivations. On the 
other hand, he distorts Lumiere severely. In Documentary: A History of 
the Non-Fiction Film , Erik Barnouw describes the Lumieres' worldwide, 
licensed exhibitions, later cut back to a manufacture-and-sale operation; 
Harcourt never takes their shows out of the Paris cafes. 

As early as the second chapter, though, Harcourt's examination falls into 
piecemeal structure. Overall, it reads as an uncomfortable survey of 
critical methods (authorship, genre, localized cycles or movements such 
as the New Wave) and chronology. He pushes the question of national 
cinema, supposedly the central problem of the book, to the side even 
though the book is built, chapter by chapter, according to specific 
national cinemas (one chapter on French and Italian, one on British, 
one on French New Wave and American of the 1960s and 1970s, and so 
on). The notable exceptions are the last two chapters, on Canadian 
cinema. Vigorously written, they appear to be Harcourt's reason for the 
whole book or for the radio series, for they truly have something to say 
about a subject he values deeply. I see the strength of these two chapters 



as, ironically, a result of Harcourt's negative starting point. He writes in 
his introduction: 

"Why have so few Canadian's a consciousness of themselves 
as a nation? Why, for instance (except for Pierre Berton) 
does there seem to be no national myth? What are the forces 
that have prevented this "distortion" of our own history, this 
kind of popular interpretation of our nation's destiny that 
might make historical facts effective as myth?" (p. 3) 

Harcourt evidently sees himself as working from below rock bottom. 

"They set tables in New York to listen to Levesque who 
claimed he was George Washington. 

"Then Trudeau went to the States and claimed he was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

"The Americans were confused." 

— From the commentary of THE CHAMPIONS 
(d: Donald Brittain, 1977) 

Toronto born, Harcourt has lived the past eleven years in Canada after a 
lengthy stay in England. While he was there, he was able to view the 
exportable output of the National Film Board of Canada/Office National 
du Film du Canada. The Board's product of this period, 1952 to 1967, 
forms the basis of Harcourt's seventh chapter, "The Canadian Cinema — 
The Years of Promise." The date of Harcourt's return to Canada, 1967, 
roughly coincides with the starting point of his final chapter, "The 
Canadian Cinema — the Challenge of the Present." Harcourt's insights 
into isolated texts are, I find, valuable. His overall project, indicating 
modes of analysis that include awareness of cultural assumptions within 
the work, is less successful. His range of failures and successes will 
become clearer as I examine Harcourt's look at the Canadian film scene. 
(Here I should make it clear that, like Harcourt, I'm writing as an 
insider, a Canadian who observes the Canadian film situation with some 
prior knowledge, interest, and a good deal of anxiety.) 

The English Canadian film industry has always appeared to fluctuate 
between vibrant life and imminent death. Feature film production has 
generally served as an indicator. A peak was reached around 1973 in 
English Canada with the release of THE ROWDYMAN (d: Peter Carter, 

1972) , SLIPSTREAM (d: David Acomba, 1973), BETWEEN FRIENDS 
(d: Donald Shebib, 1973), and PAPERBACK HERO (d: Peter Pearson, 

1973) . From Quebec, Claude Jutra followed the success of MON ONCLE 
ANTOINE with KAMOURASKA (1972). These and other less known 
Canadian films reached markets in Toronto and Montreal especially. 
Afterwards, however, there appeared to be nothing left for 1974 except 
the major production THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ 
(d: Ted Kotcheff, 1974). Aside from the isolated and remarkable success 
of that film, a lull in the industry appeared before the recent obvious 



highs, OUTRAGEOUS (d: Richard Benner, 1977) and WHY SHOOT 
THE TEACHER? (d: Silvio Narizzano, 1977). 


The schizophrenic nature of the Canadian film industry can be 
accounted for economically. On the one hand, it has no Hollywood, no 
highly organized studio or independent source of capital. On the other, 
it hasn't the total government support, which, for example, helped along 
the rise of the Polish film in the 1950s or the Czech New Wave of the 
1960s. Canadian filmmakers find themselves in between these two 
economic poles. Government funding supports almost every Canadian 
feature film. The National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, government agencies, act much like Hollywood studios: 
they can commission scripts, provide personnel, and make, release, and 
distribute the product. The Canadian Film Development Corporation 
and private funds back independent productions. 

The Film Board's major product, as Harcourt makes clear, is not the 
feature film, but the shorter documentary. Harcourt compares these 
shorts to poetry, and the feature to the novel. The comparison may be 
reasonable for the films Harcourt examines and admires. These are the 
"Unit B" or "Candid Eye" documentaries of 1952 to 1967. With these 
films, the Board has built its reputation for technical excellence and 
innovation, and for benign inquiry into Canada and its people. CORRAL 
(1954) involves the saddling of a half-broken horse in the foothills of 
Alberta; PUAL TOMKOWICZ, STREET RAILWAY SWITCHMAN (1953) 
is a nine-minute portrait of a Polish worker in Winnipeg; CITY OF 
GOLD (1957), narrated by the inevitable Pierre Berton, shows Dawson 
City in the Yukon Territory, a heart of the gold rush in the Klondike 
days; THE BACK-BREAKING LEAF (1957) is a study of tobacco farming 
in Ontario. These and especially the Board's portrait of singing sensation 
Paul Anka, LONELY BOY (1962), all represent the Board's contributions 
to the growing use of techniques and themes adopted by U.S. cinema 
verite. These films were internationally distributed and seemed to fulfill 
John Grierson's vision, that the Board "should be devoted to bringing 
alive Canada to the Canadians and to the rest of the world." (p. 134. 
Grierson reads needed vigor into The National Film Act, 1950, which 
actually calls for "films designated to interpret Canada to Canadians and 
to other nations.") 

Harcourt admits that he severely limits his view of the Board. However, 
he also perpetuates a myth rather than account for it. If the National 
Film Board were to make only the type of documentary film which 
Harcourt discusses and values so highly, it would perish before another 
fiscal year passed. The Board gained its starting momentum by making 
government-sponsored films for the Second World War effort. It 
produced sponsored films all through Harcourt's so-called heyday of the 
NFB/ONF, and continues to do so. 

Specifically, the Board designs and produces films and filmstrips 
commissioned by Canadian government ministries and agencies. 
(Across-the-board cutbacks in government spending a couple of years 



back generated intense financial pressure in the NFB/ONF. The film 
production allowance was among the first to go in each-ministry's 
budget: consequently, the Board was among the hardest hit of all 
government agencies.) These films and filmstrips are actively used by 
educational systems throughout the nation. An extremely effective free 
distribution system within the country forms a basic part of the Board's 
operations. (I spent some time in the United States recently, and it was a 
minor shock to discover that people actually rented NFB/ONF films.) 

The Board is a government-sponsored agency of film production and 
distribution with a ready inroad to the educational systems of Canada. 
Thus it is one of the most useful and willing ideological apparatuses 
available to the State. In fact, since its inception, the Board's film work 
has presented Canadians with specific ways of seeing themselves as 
Canadians and as human beings. Any examination of the work of the 
National Film Board within the context of Canadian culture begs a 
survey of such sponsored work. They form the bulk of the Board's 
output, but Harcourt chooses to ignore them in favor of the "quality 
product." 

The schism between personal response and cultural context appears in 
Harcourt's discussion of LONELY BOY. The film is a portrait of Paul 
Anka in 1961, when he was one of pop music's superstars. Anka is 
interviewed on-camera, as is his manager who discusses the making of 
Anka into a star figure. We see Anka in performance onstage and in 
more candid moments off stage (including the notorious retake of a 
supposedly spontaneous event, in which the filmmaker asks Anka to "do 
the kiss again"). Harcourt writes of the film in highly evaluative terms: 
"one of the most extraordinary documentaries of all time," "Particularly 
painful is the moment when...," "nicely satirical." Such a tone makes the 
description infectious and colorful. But he winds up his thoughts on the 
film, writing, "LONELY BOY in an exceptional example of a film that is 
indigenously Canadian." Why? Because of Harcourt's response? Perhaps 
because as Harcourt describes, the film makes us "feel that something is 
going wrong"? A case can be made to the contrary — that Anka is 
presented as a cosmopolitan personality; that the concert we see takes 
place in Freedomland, USA; that, in fact, the film is hardly Canadian at 
all. I hope that I admire the film as much as Harcourt does, but I still see 
little justification for his assertion of what a Canadian film is. 

Harcourt devotes his final chapter to a view of the Canadian feature film 
situation. Here he strikes at some practical problems of Canadian 
national cinema. He is concerned not with mystifying mythologies, nor 
with authors and genres, but with hard cash facts. The Canadian 
filmmaker is independent, not studio-bound. A good portion of his/her 
time and energy is spent raising money rather than making movies. Yet 
even the funding of a film is not enough to assure national success or 
even recognition. Even the most noted and successful feature 
filmmakers (Pearson, Shebib, Jutra, Allan King) are in continually 
precarious positions. To keep working, they have made films for the 
CBC, half-hour or hour-long dramas or documentaries. Don Shebib 



bitterly notes the plight of the Canadian independent when he speaks of 
raising financial backing. You need, he says, "enough to hang yourself' 
(cited by Joyce Nelson in JUMP CUT 12/13). The question of public 
support for a Canadian feature film is central. 

The element of choice on the part of the consumer also bears on the 
problem. Like the situation at the NFB/OHE, there are the "quality" 
pictures, such as BETWEEN FRIENDS or SLIPSTREAM. On the other 
hand, there are others which do well at the box office: CANNIBAL 
GIRLS (d: Ivan Reitman, 1972), SHIVERS (U.S. title: THEY CAME 
FROM WITHIN) (d: David Cronenberg, 1975), DEATH WEEKEND 
(U.S. title: THE HOUSE ON THE LAKE) (d: William Fruet, 1976), 
RABID (d: David Cronenberg, 1977). Perhaps they're not dedicated to 
"bringing alive Canada to Canadians and to the rest of the world." 
(They're all pictures of violence: they might be more dedicated to 
"bringing to a brutal end...") They are, again, not the movies Harcourt 
values. They represent a "Continentalist" pole, one which asserts an 
American influence and produces films for an internationalist market. 
Economically sound, culturally murderous, a Nationalist would argue. 

(A point of some marginal bearing: Reitman, who was involved with all 
the above "Continentalist" pictures, and who is now co-producer of 
NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE, recently noted in a radio 
interview that while his films had been given some 5% of the total 
money distributed by the Canadian Film Development Corporation, they 
had returned about 40% of the money paid back to the CFDC) 

Perhaps because Canadians have not supported those films Harcourt 
(among others) values as Canadian, the economic base of the problem 
disappears, and the cultural level emerges as determinant: 

"When a group of people become (sic) aware of its own 
mythology, its own sense of history, its particular customs 
and habits of speech, it is on its way toward discovering itself 
as a nation and not just a colony." (p. 145) 

In light of these thoughts, Don Oven, talking about his 1964 film 
NOBODY WAVED GOODBYE, has penetrating and pointed 
observations: 

"Canadians don't really see themselves very well. It's very 
interesting when the film was shown in New York, I went 
with various people to see the film; and seeing the film in 
New York, it looked so like Toronto. I mean you suddenly 
realized there's only one place in the world with people like 
that, and that's Toronto. And there's only one place where 
streets look like that, only in that city, you know. And 
suddenly it became recognizable as a special place in the 
world." (p. 143) 


Toronto, yes. Canada? Not necessarily. A viewer from Saskatchewan 
might have had different thoughts. 



Harcourt's position is pluralist, with a National tendency rather than 
Continental. His introduction includes a disclaimer: 

"I hope that I don't appear to be either a naive Nationalist or 
a raving Marxist. If one is a teacher, a writer, a commentator, 
Nationalism provides one with a space from which to speak; 
just as Marx's determination to relate cultural activities to 
the class that supports them provides us with a methodology 
appropriate, in my view, to the understanding of the culture 
in our country." (p. 4) 

The fault in Harcourt's Nationalism becomes evident in the resulting 
view of Canada as "amorphous" rather than regional. Discussion of 
Quebec makes this assumption a crucial question. Harcourt's critical 
method is the pot in which Quebec, as well as other, Anglophonic, 
regional cultures are melted and mixed to form the Canadian alloy. For 
instance, he constructs a brief comparison between Jutra's A TOUT 
PRENDRE (1963) and King's RUNNING AWAY BACKWARDS (1964) as 
if to demonstrate that the state of Canadian cinema is consistent "from 
coast to coast." 

Filmmaker Gilles Carle relates an exodus of Quebecois filmmakers from 
the NFB/ONP in the early 1960s specifically to the Quebec situation: 

"It was tied in with politics, with poetry, with the novelists 
and, let's say in the '50s, new ideas came about the identity 
of Quebeckers, about independence, about the way we 
wanted to live. The attitude toward our own culture had been 
very depressive, and we came to say to ourselves, We're not 
the sons of the Queen of England, but we're human beings. 

We're as interesting as anybody else ... What changed 
everything is that the people here themselves started to want 
to make their own kind of film." (p. 152) 

A few pages later, a propos of a different question, another Quebec 
filmmaker, Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, notes that such a reaction came "after 
being colonized or alienated by others — by the clergy, by the English, by 
the French, by Americans — after four centuries of alienation and 
colonization..." (p. 164) The attitude and reaction belong to Quebec, but 
Harcourt twists the implications of Carle and Lefebvre's remarks and 
appropriates them for Canada as a whole. Quebec, however, functions in 
a specific relation to English Canada, as well as to the other nations and 
cultures which have colonized it. Perhaps the traditional view of Canada 
as a federal whole embodies a basic contradiction vis-a-vis Quebec: it 
exposes the difference between Quebec and the rest of Canada, and still 
attempts to plaster over the political crack with a patch of "national 
unity." Rather than dealing with this contradiction, or with cultural 
differences within the whole, Harcourt attempts his own type of 
pluralist patching. He argues for a solid thematic connection between 
Franco- and Anglophonic cinema in Canada, while asserting that the 
Quebecois have used film to explore their own distinct culture and 
heritage. 



One element which distinguished Quebec from other cultures, Harcourt 
rightly indicates, is its language. Claude Jutra and all Quebec artists 
working with words are quick to point out that/fan ca is quebecois 
differs from /iancais parisien (teachers of the French language are just 
as quick to state this, usually giving Quebec the short end of the status 
stick). Jutra comments that Pierre Perrault's use of the lower St. 
Lawrence people and their dialect in, say, POUR LA SUITE DU MONDE 
(1963), or Michel Tremblay's plays set in East End Montreal have 
ennobled the languages (p. 145). Moreover, I would add, they indicate a 
regionality within Quebec itself. (The Outremont, a Montreal repertory 
cinema, notes such language distinctions in its programmes: "en 
anglais," "en frangais," "en quebecois," and, for Tremblay's and Andre 
Brassard'S IL ETAIT UNE FOIS DANS L'EST, "en montrealais.") 

But regions are distinguished by more than language differences; there 
are more regional differences than that of Quebec/English Canada. In a 
land as vast as Canada, natural geography and resources, and the ability 
to conquer and exploit them determine boundaries and distinctions. 
Regional friction, especially on economic grounds, does surface 
regularly. Facing a particularly cold winter with an imbalance in 
distribution of energy products, Alberta slogans appeared a couple of 
years ago, encouraging westerners to "LET THE EASTERN BASTARDS 
FREEZE." 

One region is distinct from another in appearance — Saskatchewan 
prairies look nothing like the rocky Newfoundland shores. Moreover, 
different regions generate specific forms of work and types of people. In 
terms of the movies, I'm thinking simply of setting and character and 
the relations between the two — concepts which are by no means new to 
Canadian cultural studies, especially of painting and literature. But on 
another level, regions rarely hold final creative or economic control over 
film production. It's in the hands of the "eastern bastards" in Toronto 
and Montreal. Decentralization is happening on some planes of 
production. The NFB/ONF, rooted first in Ottawa, then Montreal, has 
recently set up production offices in Vancouver, Halifax, and, ironically, 
Toronto. Allan King's production WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND?, shot in 
Saskatchewan, was supported in part by an unprecedented grant by that 
province in return for a program of workshops for Saskatchewan film 
people — bringing Eastern expertise to the West, as it were. In one 
province farther west, Alberta film personnel have benefited from more 
frequent production work, both domestic and U.S., using the province's 
varied landscape for location work. Based in that province, Canadian 
producer Fil Fraser recently scored with WHY SHOOT THE TEACHER? 

Harcourt states in his introduction that Movies and Mythologies is 
directed at "the casual moviegoer who might like to have, in a nutshell, 
some information about the growth of national cinemas as well as some 
guide lines concerning an approach to our own." For the world cinema, 
his work is less than enlightening, simply essays on various national 
cinemas using established critical methods (to be fair, his section on 



British film does stand taller than others, but I suspect mostly because 
of spokespeople-filmmakers such as Ken Loach and Lindsay Anderson, 
whom Harcourt quotes at length). For the chapters on Canadian cinema, 
these "guide-lines" finally become an ultimatum: a question of whether 
or not Canadians will support Canadian film. Whether, as he says, "we 
are for them or against them." 

Here, as throughout the book, Harcourt's presentation is simplified and 
reduced to essentials. For an account of film history and world cinema, 
such an approach can be deceptive and dangerously elementary. 
Particularly for the non-Canadian reader, the Nationalist/Continentalist 
approach that Harcourt describes might serve as a bridge to the 
problems of Canadian cinema. In examining the field of feature film 
distribution, it is quite solid footing. To his credit, Harcourt devotes 
considerable space to a trenchant argument against the U.S. dominated 
distribution/exhibition oligopoly present in Canada. The effects of this 
system have clearly repressed commercial Canadian filmmaking. The 
Nationalist model, however, ignores distinctions within the nation. For 
his Canadian readership (from the above statement and the national 
radio network origins of the book, this is obviously Harcourt's 
audience), the model is not sufficient. English Canadian features that 
Harcourt admires - PAPERBACK HERO, THE BOWDYMAN, 
MONTREAL MAIN — clearly present a region or milieu, as does 
NOBODY WAVED GOODBYE. They are distinct not only from U.S. 
films but also from each other. They are located, respectively, in the 
Prairies, on the Atlantic Coast, East End Montreal, and Toronto and its 
suburbs. Each presents distinct types of people in various social 
standings, living types of lives appropriate to that area. The Quebecois 
film makes such distinctions (and further cultural and racial ones) more 
obvious than these sample English Canadian movies, which share at 
least a language. 

Harcourt emulates Margaret Atwood's Survival: A Thematic Guide to 
Canadian Literature. Each is intended as a fresh start, as an 
introduction, and as a polemic. Both examine a body of work and tease 
out thematic unities. When such unities are constructed in ignorance of, 
or to mask over, regional and cultural differences, the critic runs the risk 
of obscuring the mythology s/he is attempting to expose. Simple 
acceptance of the concept of a Canadian cinema implies assumption of a 
kind of blind faith in the concept of "Canada." To scrutinize the former 
without questioning the bases of the latter (and recall that Harcourt's 
stated project is the examination of national cinemas within national 
cultural contexts) is necessarily transitory, possibly counter-productive. 
Harcourt's provocative critical voice can work to obscure distinct 
elements and tendencies in Canadian film culture, which must, finally, 
be taken into account. To continue a critical dialogue on Canadian film 
without acknowledging and incorporating thoughts on regionalism is, to 
use the Allan King film title again, akin to running away backwards. 


Notes 



Two notes which I couldn't insert gracefully into the text: 

To the best of my knowledge, Movies and Mythologies is not presently 
published or distributed outside Canada. I purchased my copy at Cine 
Books, 642 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4Y 2Z8. 
Alternately, the publisher is CBC Learning Systems, PO Box 500, Station 
A, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5W1E6 

The second note concerns a distracting flaw in the first edition of the 
book. There's no way of tracing the blame for the number of minor typos 
in the text. In a time of "instant books" and ever more quickly 
approaching deadlines, one comes to expect a quota of minor errors. 
Such gross mistakes as the inversion of an entire phrase (and when the 
words are not the author's own but part of an extended quotation from 
MY DARLING CLEMENTINE, set apart from the body of the text) one 
might expect to be caught at the proofreading stage. And let's face it, 
despite his stormy career, Sam Peckinpah has never made a movie 
called RIDE HIGH IN THE COUNTRY (no matter how much he or his 
critics would like to). 
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As previous editorials have noted (Nos 3, 6, 7, and 9), Jump Cut could 
and should erect a bridge over the yawning chasm that separates film 
critics and scholars from independent filmmakers. Unlike the Grand 
Canyon, this chasm is not the breathtaking residue of natural forces. It 
is no surprise that it exists and it will in fact continue to exist because of 
the antagonistic ways in which U.S. capitalism produces and socializes 
both groups. 

What has separated the two groups? The bureaucratic apparatus of 
almost all schools divides the study of film criticism/theory/history 
from production. This routine segmentation of activity from reflection, 
characteristic of Western culture, encourages two forms of mystification. 
On the one hand, theorists, rendered insecure by a lack of contact with 
the actual tasks of filmmaking, elegantly club filmmakers with heavy- 
metal jargon. On the other, filmmakers retaliate by immersing 
themselves in the virtually inaccessible jungle of technoid 
professionalism. Having been stripped of the potentiality for a complete 
knowledge of the film process, both groups, under extremely 
pressurized competition for scarce jobs and resources, escape to the 
compensating privileges of their separate (and for that reason 
enervated) disciplines and activities. A lurid portrait, accurate perhaps 
only as a profile, but it does sketch some reasons for the fissure. 

Taking these things into account, how can the critic, the filmmaker, and 
Jump Cut struggle against this situation? The ultimate stake is the 
creation of a viable opposition culture. If we are successful, our success 
will be gauged by how often the bridge is used and not by how 
beautifully the steelwork glitters at sunrise. Which is to say that work 
should begin immediately with the materials at hand. 

We have to begin, however, by admitting who owns the shop. The 
twenty issues of Jump Cut have been edited, controlled, and written 
very largely by critics and/or academics although some editors are or 




have been filmmakers. (Despite Jump Cut's continuing eagerness to 
print the writing of filmmakers, our attempts have met with little 
success. Thus, we've resorted to interviews for some first-hand attention 
to the filmmakers' concerns.) The burden of our argument will be to 
show how this communicative emphasis could be shifted. How could the 
critic accommodate the concerns of the filmmaker? Under what 
conditions will filmmakers drop some of their longstanding reticence? 
This shift could then facilitate the explosions, the series of polemical 
detonations, necessary to allow real dialogue to emerge. Thus despite 
our metaphor we can't predict the actual shape this closing of the gap 
will assume. 

The critic's role? In our critical writing we need to take the actual 
conditions of filmmaking — technical, economic, and political — into 
account rather than simply focus on the political and artistic failings and 
virtues of the individual film object. All too often we rashly assume our 
activity is a "higher calling" and fail to recognize how the conditions of 
production affect the final product. It becomes an educational task to 
distinguish the political failings of a specific film from its circumstances 
of production (such as funding problems). Also, to become more 
accountable to filmmakers as well as to our general audience, we need to 
rigorously access the clarity and usefulness of our terminology and 
language. An attention to the broader ramifications of our work beyond 
the hour or two in the darkened theater will help animate everyone's 
wits, including those of filmmakers. 

We do not wish to degrade the sanctity of film-going by our emphasis on 
film production. In fact, it seems clear that critics and film academics 
have something to teach filmmakers about audience response. Strategic 
comments in Jump Cut from theoreticians about how films actually 
work on audiences can broaden filmmakers' awareness of their technical 
effectiveness. Jump Cut articles on audience response can complete the 
process of production begun by the filmmaker. 

When critics move from total concentration on the isolated film object, 
they have a better chance to place ongoing practice into the cultural 
tradition of U.S. political filmmaking. This orientation in turn enables 
specific polemical work to continue on both sides about the relations of 
form and content, the increased receptivity of audiences to forms 
advanced beyond the standard public-television type documentary, the 
potential for stronger political content, and other issues. 

This kind of engagement, wherever it begins, is dependent on 
filmmakers' willingness to state their theoretical and political concerns. 
They have the experience now after so many years of filmmaking to state 
pragmatically what worked, what didn't work, how other filmmakers can 
build on current practice, and how intellectual and political problems 
have affected practice. This means taking the risk of shedding some of 
the anti-intellectualism they have fostered to protect themselves from 
even their most sympathetic critics. It means articulating in print the 
unstated ideas, whether political or formal, that guide their practice. 



Without some articulation in forms other than film (letter, journal, 
article, theoretical manifesto, ghost-writing), filmmakers jeopardize the 
chance they now have to consolidate the gains of the last ten years. 

Jump Cut will try to make this chance more tangible by greater 
responsiveness to the immediate material needs of political filmmakers. 
We will try to publish more about the economics of 16mm and Super-8 
filmmaking, about the sources of funding, about how organizations like 
the Film Fund work and how well they work. Other possibilities are to 
publish requests for documentary footage, help mobilize scarce 
resources, start an information exchange, etc.. This effort serves notice 
that Jump Cut is prepared to engage political filmmakers on their own 
ground. It may also strengthen confidence among both critics and 
filmmakers that the larger effort to build the bridge will be worth all the 
false starts, the doubts, and the sweat needed to bring us together. 
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